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WILLIAM the FOURTH, by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith. To our trusty and well-beloved Charles Shaw 
Lefevre, Esquire, Charles Rowan, Esquire, Lieutenant-Colonel 
in Our Army, and Edwin Chadwick, Esquire, greeting : Where- 
as we have thought it expedient that a Commission should 
forth\vith issue for the purpose of Inquiring as to the best 
Means of Establishing an Efficient Constabulary Force in the 
Counties of England and Wales, especially with a view to the 
Prevention of Offijnces, and also with regard to any proceed- 
ings before Trial by which the Detection and Apprehension of 
Criminals may be rendered more certain ; and also for Inquir- 
ing as to any public Services which may be obtained from such 
a Force, either in the Preservation of the Peace and the due 
Protection of Property, or by enforcing a more regular Ob- 
servance of the Laws of the Realm ; and also for Inquiring 
as to the Manner in which such a Force should be appointed 
and paid. Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and 
confidence in your zeal and ability, have authorized and ap- 
pointed, and do by these presents authorize and appoint, you, 
the said Charles Shaw Lefevre, Charles Rowan, and Edwin 
Chadwick, or any two of you, to be Our Commissioners for the 
purposes aforesaid. And we do hereby authorize and empower 
you Our said Commissioners, or any two of you, to obtain in- 
formation thereupon by the examination of all Persons most 
competent, by reason of their situation, knowledge, or experi- 
ence, to afford it ; and also by calling for all Documents, 
Papers, and Records which may appear to you, or any two of 
you, calculated to assist your researches, and to promote the 
formation of a sound judgment on the subject. And We do 
also hereby give and grant unto you, or any two of you, full 
Power and Authority, when the same shall appear to be requi- 
site, to administer an Oath or Oaths, to any Person or Persons 
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X COMMISSION. 

whatsoever to be examined before you, or any two of you, 
touching or concerning the Premises. And We do hereby 
command and require you, or any two of you, to report to Us, 
in writing, under your hands and seals, with all convenient 
speed, your several proceedings by virtue of this Our Commis- 
sion, together with your opinion upon the several points which 
you are hereby required to take into your consideration. And 
We will and command that this Our Commission shall continue 
in full force and virtue ; and that you Our said Commissioners, 
or any two of you, may, from time to time, proceed in the exe- 
cution thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, 
although the same be not continued from time to time by ad- 
journment. And we hereby command all and singular Our 
Justices of the Peace, Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs, Constables, 
Officers, Ministers, and all other Our loving Subjects whatso- 
ever, as well within Liberties as without, that they be assistant 
to you and each of you in the execution of these presents. And 
for your assistance in the execution of these Presents, We do 
hereby authorize and empower you, or any two of you, to ap- 
point a Chief Clerk to this Our Commission, whoso services 
and assistance We require you to use, from time to time, as 
occasion may require. In witness whereof. We have caused 
these Our Letters to be made Patent. 

Witness Ourself, at Westminster, the Twentieth October, 
in the Seventh Year of Our Keign. 

By Writ of Privy Seal, 

EDMUNDS. 
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VICTORIA, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 
To our trusty and well-beloved Charles Shaw Lefcvre, Esquire, 
Charles Bowan, Esquire, Lieutenant-Colonel in Our Army, 
and Edwin Chadwick, Esquire, greeting: Whereas his late 
Majesty King William the Fourth did, by his Letters Patent, 
bearing date the Tenth day of October, in the Seventh Year of 
His Beign, appoint you, the said Charles Shaw Lefevre, 
Charles Rowan, and Edwin Chadwick, to be his Commissioners 
for inquiring as to the best Means of Establishing an Efficient 
Constabulary Force in the Counties of England and Wales. 
Now know ye, that We have revoked and determined, and by 
these presents do revoke and determine, the said recited Let- 
ters Patent, and every Clause, Article, and Thing therein con- 
tained. And further know ye, that We, reposing great trust 
and confidence in your zeal and ability, and being graciously 
pleased to renew the said Commission, and to continue you in 
such employment, have authorized and appointed, and do by 
these presents authorize and appoint, you, the said Charles 
Shaw Levevre, Charles Bowan, and Edwin Chadwick, or any two 
of you, to be our Commissioners, for Inquiring as to the best 
Means of Establishing an Efficient Constabulary Force in the 
counties of England and Wales, especially with a view to the 
Prevention of OiTences, and also with regard to any Proceed- 
ings before Trial, by which the Detection and Apprehension 
of Criminals may be rendered more certain; and also for In- 
quiring as to any Public Services which may be obtained from 
such a Force, either in the Preservation of the Peace, and the 
due Protection of Property, or by enforcing a more regular 
Observance of the Laws of the Realm ; and also for Inquiring 
as to the manner in which such a Force should be Appointed 
and Paid. And we do hereby authorize and empower you 
Our said Commissioners, or any two of you, to obtain Informa- 
tion thereupon by the Examination of all Persons most com- 
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petcnt, by reason of their situation, knowledge, or experience, 
to afford it ; and also by calling for all Documents, Papers, 
and Records, which may appear to you, or any two of you, 
calculated to assist your Researches, and to promote the form- 
ation of a sound judgment on the subject. And We do also 
hereby g^vc and grant unto you, or any two of you, full Power 
and Authority, when the same shall appear to be requisite, to 
administer an Oath or Oaths to any Person or Persons what- 
soever to be examined before you, or any two of you, touching 
or concerning the Premises. And Wc do hereby command 
and require you, or any two of you, to Report to Us, in writing, 
under your hands and seals, on or before the Thirty-first Day 
of March One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty-Nine, 
your several proceedings by virtue of this Our Commission, 
together with your opinion upon the several points which you 
are hereby required to take into your consideration. • And We 
will and command that this Our Commission shall continue in 
full force and virtue ; and that you Our said Commissioners 
or any two of you, may from time to time proceed in the exe- 
cution thereof, and of every Matter and Thing therein con- 
tained, although the same be not continued from time to time 
by adjournment. And We hereby command all and singular 
our Justices of the Peace, Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs, Consta- 
bles, Officers, Ministers, and all other Our loving Subjects 
whatsoever, as well within Liberties as without, that they be 
assistant to you, and each of you, in the execution of these 
presents. And for your further assistance in the execution of 
these Presents, We do hereby authorize and empower you, or 
any two of you, to appoint a Chief Clerk to this Our Com- 
mission, whose services and assistance We require you to use, 
from time to time, as occasion may require. In witness whereof 
we have caused these Our Letters to be made Patent. 

Witness Ourself, at Westminster, the Twenty-sixth 
Day of October, in the First year of Our Rein-n. 

By Writ of Privy Seal, 

EDMUNDS. 
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TO THE 

QUEEN S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 

His late Majesty King William IV., having been pleased to 
issue a Commission under the Great Seal, bearing date the 
2()th of October, 1836, authorizing and directing the Commis- 
sioners therein named to inquire as to the best means of esta- ^ 
blishing an efficient Constabulary Force in the counties of 
England and Wales, for the prevention of offences, the detec- 
tion and punishment of crimmals, the due protection of pro- 
perty, and the more regular observance of tlie laws of the 
realm ; and Your Majesty having been graciously pleased on 
your accession to revoke such Commission, and afterwards to 
renew the same, and to continue the same Commissioners in 
the exercise of the functions devolved upon them by His late 
Majesty : 

We, Y^our Majesty's Commissioners, now humbly beg leave 
to report to Your Majesty, that we have inquired " as to the 
best means of establishment of an efficient Constabulary Force 
in the counties of England and Wales i' especially with a view 
to the following matters : — 

I. The prevention of offences. 

II. The proceedings before trial, by which the detection 
and apprehension of criminals may be rendered more 
certain. 
IIL The public service which may be obtained from such 
Constabulary Force, otlierwiso than in the preser- 
vation of the peace. 
IV. The manner in which such force shall be appointed and 
paid. 

Our first proceeding was to prepare and transmit to your 
Majesty's justices of the peace throughout England and Wales 
a set of queries intended to elicit such information as they 
might be able to give with relation to the state of crime and 
the means available for its prevention or repression, within 
their respective jurisdictions. (Sec Appendix, No. 1.) We ad- 
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dressed similar queries to the authorities charged with the pre- 
servation of the peace of the several chief towns of the counties 
to which our inquiries were directed. (Appendix, No. 2.) 
Being desirous of receiving information from those whose 
persons and property were objects of protection, and who arc 
not themselves in anywise by office responsible for the con- 
servation of the peace, we transmitted a set of queries to the 
representatives of the rate-payers at the Board of Guardians 
of the New Parochial Unions. (Appendix, No. 3.) The unions 
to which these queries were transmitted comprehended in ex- 
tent the greater portion of our province of inquiry. The diffi- 
culty and delay in obtaining answers from single parishes, and 
the less responsible character of the persons to whom in most 
cases the queries must have been transmitted, appeared to us 
to counterbalance any advantages derivable from an apparent 
completeness of the returns : we therefore did not extend our 
inquiries beyond the new unions. 

The returns of answers to these sets of queries served to in- 
dicate other sources of inquiry, and we have examined nume- 
rous bodies of witnesses who are well informed on particular 
courses of delinquency, or conversant with the state of insecurity 
of person or property in particular districts, or with the effects 
of measures of a special or experimental character, taken for 
the prevention or the suppression of crime. In respect to the 
general course of delinquency, for example, it appeared that a 
large proportion of the more pernicious crimes against property 
in the rural districts is committed by bands of depredators who 
migrate from the larger towns as from centres ; the metropolis 
being the great centre from which they spread over the coun- 
try ; the chief provincial cities and towns being the subject of 
complaints as minor centres from whence depredators regularly 
steal out or make inroads into the adjacent rural districts. 
Upon these complaints we have completed inquiries on the 
spot into the state of crime, with reference to the adjacent dis- 
tricts and the means of its prevention, in the cities of Bristol 
and Bath, and the boroughs Liverpool, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham. 

We have also investigated, by the examination of witnesses 
on the spot, the causes of juvenile delinquency and the crimes 
connected with the general course of vagrancy and mendicity, 
and the means of suppressing them. 

We have been led to pay s])ecial attention to the crimes 
committed against person or property, under circumstances 
where the inhabitants of the district in which the offences arc 
committed, not being sufferers from the offences, have made no 
arrangements for their prevention. We have endeavoured to 
investigate the means of preventing the outrages committed 
against person and property on the occurrence of shipwrecks 
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along the coast* and the additional securities required to pro- 
tect property carried along the main roads^ canals^ and rivers, 
and lying in docks and harbours. 

In order to be able to refer to actual experience, as far as 
possible, for every remedy which it might be our duty to pro- 
pose, we have sought out instances of the trial of a paid Con- 
stabulary Force in rural districts by voluntary associations or 
otherwise, and we have careftiUy examined the operation of 
these experiments. In this view we have completed a close 
inquiry, on the spot, into the operation of the act of the lOth 
Geo. IV., cap. 97, under the autnority of which the magistrates 
of the County Palatine of Chester have, since the time of the 

fassing of the Act, appointed and directed a paid Constabulary 
orce within the rural districts of that county. 

On these topics, as well as on the general topics expressly 
proscribed to us for inquiry by our commission, we believe the 
body of evidence coUectea to be more extensive than has yet 
been elicited on any branch of penal administration. Besides 
the answers of the great body of the Magistracy of England 
and Wales, and of the public authorities of all the cities and 
to^vns in that part of the empire, it comprehends the exami- 
nations of numerous witnesses of every rank and class in society 
down to the confessions of criminals. 

Wo shall first endeavour to give an outline of the information 
we have received, as to the extent of the primary evils in ques- 
tion, and of the requisite securities : we shall next present the 
results of our information as to the general duties and state of 
the office of constable, as the main agency for the prevention 
of such evils : we shall then advert to the various instances of 
successful experiments of prevention by such an agency which 
have come to our knowledge, and we shall submit our con- 
clusions from such evidence as to the nature of the remedies 
available. 



Nature and Extent of the chief evils to be guarded 

AGAINST. 

1. At the beginning of the Inauiry it became evident to us \ 
that the returns of the number or persons prosecuted or con- / 
victed, which, in the reasonings in Parliament, are usually as- ^ 
Bumed as correct indications of the state of crime within any j 

fiven district, cannot be relied upon for that purpose. In several ' 
istricts where it was concluded, from the absence of any re- 
turns of prosecution, that there was an absence of crime, we 
found on examination that this fact resulted only from the im- 
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punity of depredators. In two instances where crime was re- 
markably frequent, where the only real security of the subject 
consisted in his own power of self-defence, and where, as we 
have good reason to oelieve, from the defective state of the 
Constabulary Force, there was no pursuit or apprehension, the 
gaols being empty, the judges were, according to custom, pre- 
sented at the Assizes with white gloves, as emblems of the 
purity of the districts. In other instances where, from the in- 
creased efficiency of the constables, or from increased facilities 
of prosecution, there has been an increased number of cases on 
the Calendar, it is common to hear this increase of prosecutions 
seriously treated as an increase of crime, and as the ground of 
alarm. The answers to the questions put by us to ascertain 
the state of the information possessed, as well as the state of 
the fact, show that there is in general no recorded information 
upon the subject on which any reliance for exactitude can be 
placed. So habitually is the Calendar of prosecutions regarded 
as the index of the state of Crime, that a large proportion of 
the Magistrates' answers to our queries, as to the number of 
crimes committed within their districts, either give, in answer, 
the number of prosecutions, or refer us to the Clerk of the 
Peace as the proper source of information. Many of the Ma- 
gistrates, however, at once stated their utter want of any 
better information than that supplied by common rumour. In 
most other cases the answers are to the following tenour : thus, 
the Magistrates of the Upper Division of Lewes Rape (Sussex) 
state : — 

" There being every reason to believe that a very small pro- 
portion of the offences committed (especially the minor ones) 
come in any shape within the knowledge of the magistrates, 
it is not possible to give satisfactory information to these ques- 
tions.'* 

The magistrates of the division of Mutford and Lothing- 
land (Suffolk) state :— 

" There is no doubt but a very large proportion of offences 
are committed which are not brought officially before the ma- 
gistrates ; and in very many cases there is reason to believe 
that felonies are compounded." 

The maffistrates of the Teasdale Division (Derby) states : — 

" Many felonies and misdemeanors are committed in this dis- 
trict which never come to the knowledge of the magistrates 
except by accident." 

Other answers elicit the wide and strong connexions of the 
causes of this absence of information, with the whole train of 
penal administration : thus, General Marriott, one of the ma- 
gistrates of the division of Pershore, and Chairman of the Per- 
sliore Union, Worcestershire, states in his answer ; — 

" From the magistrates' answers to questions third and fourth. 
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it might be doubted whether any police was required or not in 
this division, there appearing only one conviction for felony 
(stealing a loaf), and one for misaemeanor (night-poaching), 
in a district extending from north to south about sixteen miles, 
and from east to west nearly twenty miles^ in the course of a 
whole year. I fear, however, this is very deceptive, and that 
Iherc is a great deal of crime (not heinous, perhaps) which is 
not brought to light, from the want of police, and the unwil- 
lingness, under such circumstances, of the injured to prosecute. 
The river Avon winds through the whole extent of the district 
(eighteen miles), and the number of barges employed upon it 

fives great facility to plunder in the night time, and to escape 
etection, many of the bargemen being of the worst character. 
Since the magistrates have been engaged in answering these 
queries the skin and entrails of a fresh-killed sheep were taken 
out of the river in an eel-net close to the town of Pershorc, and 
although notice has been sent to all the neighbouring farmers, 
not one will own to having lost a sheep, for fear of being obliged 
to prosecute. They call it *' throwing away good money after 
bad/' If reluctance to prosecute prevailed so much before, it 
has now been strengthened in this neighbourhood by the late 
Act of Parliament allowing counsel to prisoners. Mr. Tid- 
marsh, a large farmer, having at different times lost four fat 
sheep, succeeded at last in discovering the oficnders, and the 
evidence was so strong against two persons charged, that they 
made a confession before the committing magistrate, and im- 
plored the mercy of the prosecutor. The ingenuity of counsel, 
however, at the last quarter sessions prevailed, and the prison- 
ers were acquitted. The farmers say, " After this, what use is 
there in prosecuting ?" 

The magistrates of Shepton Mallet, in Somerset, state : — 
" Numerous complaints have been made by persons on ac- 
count of the trouble and ex])ense which they have sustained in 
pursuing and apprehending felons, for the ordering of the pay- 
ment of which the magistrates have no power, and we are con- 
vinced that this is a considerable inducement to persons to 
withhold information relative to the prosecution of offenders," 

In other answers the motives to withhold information are 
thus stated. In the answer from the borough of Ncwcastlc- 
under-Linc, it is stated : — 

'' In thefts of a trifling character (as to the amount taken), 
a great disinclination to take the trouble of prosecuting exists. 
In the rural districts the constables arc mostly farmers, who are } 
often deterred from interfering with old offenders, or with beer- 
houses, or other resorts of the dissolute, by an apprehension of ( 
injury to themselves or property." ' 

From the borough of Gateshead it is stated that — 
*' Parties making complaints for offences which are summa« 
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rily punishable by the magistrates have to bear the expense 
of apprehension of the offenders, the magistrates having no 

{)ower to award a remuneration to the officers or to the parties 
or their trouble, which has a tendency to prevent persons from 
lodging information of misdemeanors and petty offences." 

From the borough of Portsmouth, the motives to x\Tithhold 
information, or abstain from prosecution, are thus stated: — 

" Expense, trouble, and loss of time, in cases of misdemean- 
ors, are frequently more mischievous than some felonies ; and 
where the expenses must be paid by the prosecutor after the 
police have been fortunate enough to arrest the delinquent, he 
is frequently liberated, to pursue his depredations, for want of 
a prosecution." 

From the borough of Lymington it is stated : — 

** The individuals generally are indisposed to incur the 
expense, risk, and uncertainty of a conviction. In some cases 
a fear of personal violence or damage to property from com- 
bination amongst the thieves deters parties from investigating 
robberies." 

From the city of Lincoln and other places, the answers con- 
cur in assigning to ** the fear of vengeance," and injury from 
the depredators, a large proportion of the motives to with- 
hold information. We shall revert to the several important 
and distinct topics indicated by the answers of the tenor of 
those quoted. 

§ 3. To judge of the extent to which the motives to withhold 
information operate as above stated, as well as for the other ob- 
jects (§ 1), we consider it desirable to obtain more satisfactory 
information as to the probable amount of crime committed than 
was derivable from tne parties injured. With this view we 
sought information through the confessions of convicts them- 
selves. Nearly all of these confessions on which reliance couhl 
be placed were confirmatory of the impression of the extreme 
inaaequacy of the existing knowledge on the subject. When 
requested to enumerate the crimes tney had committed, it was 
only those convicts who had been engaged in burglaries or the 
larger depredations, who could enumerate the offences com- 
mitted by them during any other than short periods. The 
common answers of those who had been engaged in petty de- 
predations were, '' Impossible to state," " Could not remember 
a tenth of them," " Hundreds," *' Many hundreds," " Some- 
times more, sometimes less," " Too many to remember." One 
states, '^ If I was to recollect I could not tell them all between 
now and to-morrow." On a careful inquiry made amongst the 
habitual depredators confined in one of the wards of the Cold 
Bath Fields prison by the Governor, Mr. Chesterton, it was 
estimated by the class of pickpockets, that, "one day with ano- 
ther," they must steal about six pocket-handkerchiefs or things 
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of the same value, " to live," meaning, to obtain the moans of 
livelihood, in such sort as to render it a career of depredation 
more eligible to them than a livelihood by honest industry. It 
was satisfactorily established 6y independent evidence, that the 
average duration of the career of delinquents of this class would 
be five or six years before permanent removal from the town 
by transportation or otherwise. Independently of the confes- 
sions of the delinquents, it was well known that the money to 
sustain their habits of enjoyment could only be derived from 
some such an average produce of depredation. Such a career, 
comprehending many hundred offences, would only be marked, 
in the ordinary statistical returns of crime, by one or two items ; 
the interruption by one or two prosecutions, previous to ulti- 
mate conviction or removal ; yet the greater proportion of the 
prevalent reasoning as to the state of crime in this and other 
countries is founded on such statistics. 

^ 4. In the course of our examinations it occurred to us that 
light would be thrown on this subject by a comparison of the 
number of forged notes presented or returned to the Bank of 
England, with the number of prosecutions for uttering or forging 
such instruments. 

It having been held that no person has any property in a 
forged note, or any right to detain it, almost every forged 
Bank of England note finds its way to the Bank. We be- 
lieve that it is rarely that more than one forged note is ut- 
tered at one and the same time ; consequently each item in 
the return of forged instruments presented may be taken as 
representing a distinct offence. The following is a return 
(made to us from the Solicitor of the Bank of England) of tho 
number of forged notes presented, and of the number of con- 
victions and executions lor forgery from the year 1805 to 1837, 
inclusive : — 
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In the consideration of this very important piece of evidence* 
we would direct especial attention to the second column^ as com- 
prising the chief grounds on which the reasoning of members of 
the legislature have hitherto been founded, when the actual state 
of crime has been under discussion. It should be observed, with 
reference to the chances of escape displayed by the comparison of 
this second column of convictions with the first column, represent- 
ing the number of oflFences actually committed, that the practice 
of uttering forged notes was considered by depredators to be a 
peculiarly dangerous career of crime; first, from the offender 
being necessari^ seen and recognised in the commission of the 
fact, and from the fact being (amongst shopkeepers) peculiarly 
calculated to excite attention and alarm ; and next, from pursuit 
and prosecution being instituted by an active public prosecutor, 
the Solicitor of the Bank, acting with the steadily-directed means 
of that powerful body. We are informed that the class of utter- 
ers were of the most desperate of criminals, and were instruments 
in the hands of the forgers. Yet on this class of cases the aver- 
age chance of each criminaFs escape from conviction during 
these several years was 1 to 167 at least. It will be seen that, 
duiing the years 1811, 1812, 1814, 1815, and 1825, a depredator's 
chances were, that he might commit between three and four hun- 
dred offences before he was convicted ; and in 1806 and 1830 the 
chances were as great as 1 in 462, and 1 in 613. We have no 
means of ascertaming what proportion of the offenders convicted 
and sentenced to transportation returned to society at the expi- 
ration or upon the remission of their sentences, and resumed their 
former courses. To the extent to which this took place, and also 
to the extent to which it may be supposed that any of the forged 
notes uttered were not returned to the Bank, the actual chances 
of escape, as represented by these returns, must be increased. 
How little the number of convictions can be trusted as evidence of 
the increase and dimhiution of crime will be perceived on reference 
to the return of the crimes known to have been actually commit- 
ted. It would have been inferred from comparison of the year 
1817, when the number of convictions was 128, with the year 
1820, when the convictions were 352, that crime had increased 
nearly threefold, although in fact it had somewhat diminished : the 
number of crimes committed in the year 1817 being 31,180, 
whilst in the year 1820 the number was 29,035. The compa- 
rison of the returns of convictions for the year 1806, with those of 
the year 1826, would be received as proving that up to the latter 
period the dimes had doubled in number, whereas they had, in 
fact, been reduced more than one-half. As between the years 
1812 and 1820, the common inference suggested by the records 
of convictions was, that crime had increased sevenfold, whereas it 
had scarcely doubled. We have added to the table a column 
showing the total number of persons executed for forgery during 
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the same periods. We have no means of distinguiahing the num- 
ber of executions for forgery or uttering forged Bank notes from 
1805 to 1823. The executions for forgery in general might be 
expected to produce some eflFect in deterring the offenders of the 
particular class. How little eflfect it did produce may be con- 
ceived by a comparison of the number of offences committed, with 
the number of executions. It will be perceived that, even had the 
whole of the executions been for the offence of forging or of utter- 
ing forged Bank notes, the depredator's chance was, that he might 
commit at least 1000 offences of uttering notes of various deno- 
minations of value before execution ; and by the latter division of 
the table, where the executions for this particular offence are se- 
parately distinguished, that his chances of escaping capital pu- 
nishment were above 1500 to one. And, after all, the table can 
only be regarded as representing the proportions of convictions to 
one class of offences, namely, of uttering the notes ; for it must be 
borne in mind that each note, in fact, usually passed through the 
hands of at least three guilty persons : Ist. the forger; 2d. the 
seller of the forged notes : 3d. the utterer. The forger and seller 
were so unfrequently apprehended, that the number of their pro- 
secutions or convictions forms a very inconsiderable proportion of 
the class of convictions in the return, which chiefly represents the 
offence of uttering. The importance of a correct understanding 
of the erroneous nature of the commonly received data respecting 
the amount of crime committed will, in one respect, be appreciated, 
when it is considered that they served to guide the application of 
punishment as well as the course of legislation. The considera- 
tion of the third and fifth columns, or of the yearly proportion of 
the convictions and executions to the actual offences, will serve to 
mark the extent of popular delusion or misdirected sympathy, 
which commonly regarded only the single offence on which a 
conviction was obtained, instead of regarding it as only one inci- 
dent of a probable train or career of depradation, and comparing 
that trmn with the punishment. 

Sir George Stephen, from whom we received very valuable 
information in the course of this inquiry, carries our conclusions 
from this evidence still further. He observes, ''that every indivi- 
dual that received a forged note was deeply injured in his trade, 
and, if in low circumstances, was often subjected to suspicion and 
reproach, in innocently re-uttering the forged paper : yet, had 
not the Bank undertaken these prosecutions on principle (though 
it could not be itself a loser by the fraud), all offenders would 
have escaped, and no feeling of resentment or public spirit would 
have induced the actual sufferers to come forward ; for it being in 
every case necessary to trace the forged note from hand to hand, 
till some party was found who had marked and could identify it, 
so many witnesses were always required, that tlie prosecution of 
three ca^es of forgery would have been more ruinous to a trades- 
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man than burning his house and shop to the ground ; and, after 
all, the offender would, almost to a certainty, have escaped convic- 
tion where the case was intrusted to a solicitor, however skilful, if 
inexperienced in the law of forgery, and the strict evidence by which 
the charge must be sustained as regards the identity of the note. 
From the state of things which would have existed with rela- 
tion to this class of cases, if there had been no such means as were 
used by the Bank of England, some conception may be formed 
of the actual state of things with relation to those branches of the 
penal law in which no means for effectual prosecution, still less of 
effectual prevention, are at present provided. 

Numbers op habitual Depredators and other Criminals. 

§ 5. Having been unable to obtain equally good evidence with 
relation to the number of offences committed in any other course 
of delinquency, we have exerted ourselves to obtain information 
as to the number of delinquents at large. 

We find that the arrangements for the supply of information 
as to the persons and habits of delinquents, as well as the arrange- 
ments for obtaining information as to the offences committed, 
may be taken as primary tests of the efficiency of any police : 
for whilst, to the extent to which there is no information of the 
particular offences committed, there can be no pursuit, no detec- 
tion, and no punishment, and crime riots in impunity ; so to the 
extent to which there is no information, with relation to the per- 
eons of habitual delinquents, there can be no observation and 
none of that most efficient, economical, and constitutional kind of 
prevention, which consists in the direct watching and guarding 
of persons of known or suspected bad character. 

One of the queries which we addressed to the magistrates in 
the country, and the authorities in the towns, was the following 
one : — " Are there within your division any persons who have no 
visible or known means of obtaining their livelihood honestly, and 
who are believed to live by habitual depredation, or by illegal 
means ? Will you state the numbers and supposed habits of such 
persons ?" The answer, with respect to the characters designated 
for observation by the law, in general affords conclusive evi- 
dence of the absence of any precise information that might serve 
for any jyreyentive measures. In not only a small proportion of 
tlie returns is any attempt made to enumerate such characters ; 
but the ordinary tenor of the greater proportion of answers is, 
'^ A few,'* — " We cannot ascertain," — " There may be persons of 
this description, but we have no means of ascertaining their num- 
bers." Besides the evidence which appears on the face of the 
returns, we have, in several instances, obtained other evidence, 
which shows that the information of the magistrates, like that of 
the judges, is confined to the cases brought before them, and that 
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scarcely in any instance is any case brought to their notice except 
on the apprehension of the party. Some illustrations of the prac- 
tical operations of this state of things will be given in a subse- 
quent portion of this Report. 

§ 6. With a view to make some approximation to a tolerably 
correct estimate of the amount of crime actually commitlcd, as 
compared with the prosecutions within particular districts, we 
have directed an enumeration to be made by the Metropolitan 
Police, of the number and description of persons known to them 
as being addicted to habitual delinquency or breaches of the law. 
We have obtained similar enumerations from liiverpool, Bristol, 
Bath, Hull, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where the police is orga- 
nized and conducted on the same plan as the Metropolitan Police. 
Before the means of making such estimates were obtained by the 
organization of such an agency more or less closely observant of 
the classes in question, and therefore enabled to give more or less 
accurate particulars with relation to them, one of the commission- 
ers, who had then paid attention to the subject, endeavoured to 
determine the number of common thieves who were at large in the 
metropolis. The course taken was to endeavour to ascertain the 
following points :— First, the average duration of the career of 
common thieves or habitual depredators before their permanent 
removal from the field of depredation, by transportation, death, 
or other means. Secondly, the numbers of habitual depredators 
who annually pass through the gaols, and are permanently re- 
moved from the field of depredation by such means. Upon the 
first of these points, it was estimated in 1830, on the information 
of governors of prisons, attorneys practising in the criminal courts, 
and other persons conversant with the habits of the criminal po- 
pulation in the metropolis, that the average career of impunity to 
common thieves was not less than six years. On the second 
point it was estimated that the total number of habitual depreda- 
tors annually tried in the Crown courts of the metropolis, was in 
round numbers 1000 : hence it followed that the number of com- 
mon thieves at large in the metropolis, from which the annual 
supply of 1000 convicts was made without apparent diminution, 
could not be less than 6000. In the year 1834 an estimate was 
made of the number of common thieves in the metropohs known 
to the Metropolitan Police. The total number then known to 
them was 5210. Upon a more close enumeration made in the 
year 1837, the number was returned as 6407. 

§ 7. The following Tables are compiled from the returns 
alluded to above. In the enumeration of the delinquents at 
large, classes not usually noticed in any returns connected with 
penal jurisprudence are included ; but they are noticed here to 
show the numbers of the persons whose proceedings chiefly 
occupy the attention of the constables ; — 
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The conception of the numbers of such characters will be 
aided by an enumeration which we have caused to be made of 
the houses known to be kept for their accommodation. 

Table •howing the Number of Houses for the purposes of Delinquency or Vice kept 

in the Year 1837 in the following Places:— 



Population . 

Houses for the Reception ) 
of Stolen Goods . . i 

Do. suppressed since thej 
establishment of the 
Police ..... 

Houses for the Resort of 
Thieves . . 

Do. suppressed since thel 
cstHlilishraent of the / 
Police . . . . .J 

Average Number ofj 
Thieves daily resorting > 
to each j 

Number of B rothels where 
Prostitutes are kept 

Average Number of Pros 
titutes kept in each , 

Number of Houses of 111- \ 
fame where Prostitutes | 
resort 

Number of houses where 1 
Prostitutes lodge . . j 

Number of Gambling- 
Houses 

Average number of Per-1 
sons resorting to each 
daily ..... 

Mendicants' Lodging- 
Houses • • 

Average daily number of 
Lodgers at each house 
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3 
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71 
4 

46 

31 
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none 
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3 



* Liverpool. — In this number are contained 520 brothels and 55 public-houses. 
In addition to these there are 1469 houses where thieves reside. 

Wc have found no means of obtaining similar information 
from Manchester or Birmingham. The questions which may 
suggest themselves, on the consideration of such returns, 
" why such houses for the resort of thieves — houses for the 
reception of stolen goods — should be permitted to exist ? \Miy 
known delinquents are allowed to be at large in the pursuit 
of their practice T — are questions which may be more conve- 
niently met when we are enabled to treat of the legal powers 
requisite to be intrusted to a trained constabulary, or police 
force. 

§ 8. Whilst these returns may be presented as evidence to 
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correct such erroneous statements as those herein noticed, they 
are themselves only presented as the best approximations, for 
which considerable allowances may be claimed. Until a pro- 
per system of registration is established^ and the practice of 
presentments to the proper authorities is revived and system- 
atized, the enumeration can only be given from memory, and 
many individuals have doubtless been forgotten, whilst some 
have probably been entered under different denominations, as 
they nave pursued different descriptions of depredation, or 
have been enumerated both from the district where they reside 
and the district in which they pursue their practices. On the 
other hand, we must suppose that some have still escaped the 
observation of the police. These remarks are more particu- 
larly applicable to the returns from the Metropolitan Police, 
which have been made up more immediately under our own 
observation. We have reason to believe that the proportion of 
depredators and vagrants returned as of migratory habits is 
understated ; which we account for on the supposition that, as 
the constables in general only see those characters at intervals, 
there can be no means of knowing whether within those inter- 
vals many who, from the absence of positive information to the 
contrary, are not entered as migatory, have not made incur- 
sions into the surrounding districts, l^rom the confessions of 
prisoners in the country gaols^ it would appear that a far 
^eatcr proportion of them are of migratory habits than is stated 
m the returns. 

§ 9. But, after all allowances are made, these Returns tend 
to establish several important results. 

As to the number of the persons found at large, these enu- 
merations serve to show the extent to which the legislature and 
the public have been misled, by mere hypothetical estimates. 
For example. Dr. Colquhoun, the magistrate of the Thames 
police, in his work on tne Police of the Metropolis, estimated 
the number of prostitutes in the Metropolis at 50,000. The 
whole male population of London, Westminster, and the pa- 
rishes within the Bills of Mortality, was, according to the actual 
enumeration of 1801, the perioa to which he referred, only 
about 400,000. But after deducting the children and the very 
old, the remainder capable of contributing to the support of 
the vice of prostitution would not be more than from 150,000 
to 200,000 at the extreme. Allowing that all were licentious 
in their habits, the learned magistrate's estimate gave one 
prostitute for every three or four males, and alleged that every 
third or fourth female was a professed prostitute. In a recent 
Address, published by a voluntary Association for the Suppres- 
sion of Prostitution, the number of prostitutes in the Metro- 
polis was stated to be not less than 80,000. The actual 
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enumerttioD shows that at this time the Bumber of known 
prostitutes liriDg amidst nearly a milHon and a half of the po- 
pulation does not exceed 7,000. We may observe, that the 
proportion of thia unfortunate class to the population is similar 
in Paris, the average number during the year 1S32 being 3558, 
according to the police registers of that metropolis, iTic pre- 
valent inaccuracy of statement upon such subjects is observable 
in the public writers in France, where writers of credit had 
estimated the numbers of prostitutes in Paris at &fteea, twenty, 
and even sixty thousand. On similar grounds the number of 
common thieves at large in London have been estimated, not 
long ago, at upwards of 30,000. 

^ 10. To aid any conjectural estimate of the number of pri- 
soners at large we obtained returns similar to the following, as 
to the extent of the career of the depredators in gaol w'hose 
previous courses were ascertained : — 

RetuiD of Piiioneri in Uie Htv Bailey Piitoa ut SnlforJ, Luacaihire, who an 
knowD to have been at la[)-« cummiUiDg dvjicedutiODii fgi Uie i>erludii liereiiudec 
bpecificd : — 
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Retnniof Friwnenm thePriMiittKnutirocd, at the Couaty Palatine ofClietter, 
whoar* known to lu*e been at large conunittinB depredation* for the periods 
bcreinaoder ipecified :— 
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§ 11. The first Return, which is confirmed by a eeparate esti- 
mate made by the chief constable of Manchester, is from a 
district where a night and daypolice is established. The second 
Return, which shows the prisoners to hare had a career of 
double the duration of those set forth in the first Return, is 
from a district where there are comparatively few well-ap- 
pointed officers. In both instances the cases of the average 
number of prisoners arc not cases of the permanent removal 
of the prisoners, but of their arrest, probably midway, of their 
career. 

The following are summaries of returns we have obtained 
from other gaols where the duration of the career of a suffi- 
cient number of the prisoners could bo ascertained : — 
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18 Amount of Money obtained. 

The prison at Warwick contains a large proportion of pri- 
soners from Birmingham, where there is a paid police esta- 
bUshment. The prisoners in Pctworth gaol are, wo presume, 
mostly from rural districts. From other information, as well as 
from such Returns, we conclude that a depredator's chances of 
impunity are, in the rural districts, probably double those of 
the town districts, iVhere there is a paid constabulary force. 

§ 12. From the returns made of the number of criminal 
offenders committed for trial, or bailed for appearance, at the 
assizes and sessions in each county, it appears that during the 
year 1837 above 20,000 were tried for offences committed to 
obtain money, chiefly by larceny, or in modes which import 
habitual depredation. About 15,000 were convicted; the re- 
mainder escaped. The number of criminal commitments to 
our gaols may be stated, in round numbers, as 100,000 an- 
nually, and the number of prisoners varying from twelve to 
20,000 ; but as there are no means of distinguishing the per- 
sons recommitted during the same year, we have no means 
of ascertaining the criminal population of the gaols with ac- 
curacy. 

§ 13. Where, from the nature of the offences, habitual depre- 
dation is implied, the numbers who pass through the gaols 
must be regarded as draughts from the classes of delinquents 
at large. Of the actual numbers of those classes we have only 
the grounds for such conjectural estimates as those we have 
endeavoured to explain. But if we take the lowest estimate, 
and assume that the numbers at large in the enjoyment of iui- 
punity, instead of being quadruple, or quintuple, or more, to 
he only double the numbers annually brought within the cog- 
nizance of the law, and if we consider that tlicy are nearly all 
of the young and able-bodied classes of labourers in the king- 
dom, the wide extent of moral corruption in operation through- 
out the country becomes fearfully manifest. 

§ 14. We shall hereafter submit the evidence, proving tliat, 
in point of sensual gratification, the condition of the habitual 
depredator is, during his career, much higher than that of tho 
honest labourer, living on wages which afford a share of tho 
comforts of life. 

§ 15. If upon these facts an estimate be made of the amount 
of plunder necessary to maintain the known predatory classes, 
it will be found to be immense. 

The following is the return made to the municipal council of 
Liverpool, in 1836: — "The sub-committee of the council to 
examine the details of the report on the state of crime, pre- 
sented by Mr. Walmsley, the cost of which was estimated at 
upwards of £700,000 per annum, declare their conviction that, 
immense as this sum is, it is not exaggerated, but, on the con- 
trary, is much understated. 
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Per Annnm. 

300 brothels, estimated to obtain a weekly income £ 

of 5/. each 78,000 

1,200 prostitutes residing therein, the average 
weekly income 40 J. each ... 4 124,800 

3,000 prostitutes in private lodgings, the average 

weekly income of whom is not less than 30^. each 284 , 000 

1,200 men cohabiting with prostitutes, the average 
weekly income of whom is not less than 
20f. each 62,400 

1,000 adult thieves, the average income of whom 

is not less than 40;. per week each • • 104 , 000 

500 ditto who work and steal, average weekly in- 
come from felonies not less than 20^. each . 26,000 

1,200 juvenile thieves, whose average weekly in- 
come is not less than 10;. each • • • 81,200 



£660,400 
Docks, 

70 notorious juvenile thieves, under 15 years of 
age, at an average weekly income of not less 
than 205. each 3,640 

50 hawkers, who either steal themselves, or induce 
others to steal, average weekly income of whom, 
from felony, is 20*. each . . . • . 2,600 

100 dock wallopers, 20*. per week each • • 5,200 

400 men who discharge vessels and steal for them- 
selves and others to the extent of 60*. per 
week each .62,400 



£734,240 



tf 



In the cases of the juvenile delinquents, with respect to 
whom we caused inquiries to be made, we found that the 
numbers at large were estimated from the numbers who had 
passed through the prisons. The estimated average plunder 
of that class of dehnouents exceeds the amount stated by the 
prisoners in their confessions^ and though we are inclined to 
believe the whole return to err on the side of excess, the 
numbers who live by depredation and the amount of produce 
consumed by them must, nevertheless, be so considerable, that 
it mav be taken to aid a proximate conception of the amount 
of delinquency. In Liverpool, as in most sea-port towns, a 
large proportion of the depredators live by depredations com- 
mitted on nroperty in transitu, and on passengers. It was 
stated by tne chief of the police that the prostitutes of that 
town are generally thieves. The watch committee of that town, 
in their report (see Appendix No. 5), state, that " the robberies 
in one brothel alone, brought before the magistrates in twelve 
months, involved no less a sum than 1000/." From the 

c2 
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number of depredators who have lived in Liverpool, that are 
found in distant gaols, it would appear that the habitual depre- 
dators are of migratory habits. From such circumstances the 
loss to the inhabitants from depredation would only form a 
part of the amount stated. The total number of delinquents 
appears to have been greatly diminished by the exertions of 
the new police* 

We have had brought before us courses of considerable 
depredation of which no traces have hitherto been presented 
to the legislature ; the produce of which courses, though ex- 
tensive, there are no means of estimating, it being frequently 
unknown with any degree of accuracy by the parties plundered. 

§ 16. The facts to which we have referred with relation to 
the numbers of offences and the duration of the career of 
delinquents, appear to us to be of great importance as indica- 
tions of the nature and magnitude of the evils to be encoun- 
tered by the agency in question, and of still greater importance 
as indications of the real state of the means for the protection 
of property, and of the means and disposition in respect of the 

Eursuit of offenders, on the part of those against whom offences 
ave been committed. 

§ 17. Pursuit, when vigorously directed, narrows the chance 
of escape to less than an even chance upon each case. The 
extent of the career of impunity of any class of delinquents 
may, where the crimes are known, be regarded as evidence that 
nearly all the persons injured during the career were indis- 
posed or averse to avail themselves of the remedy which the 
law has provided. The causes of that indifference or aversion, 
whether arising, as already indicated, chiefly from aversion to 
the trouble or expense of the legal procedure, or from a re- 
pugnance to the law itself, or otherwise, will be subsequently 
examined. A career of between one and two thousand known 
offences committed by one delinquent upon distinct persons, 
of which offences no information has been received, is to be 
regarded as evidence that between one and two thousand 
injured persons have, from the operation of certain causes, 
abstained from the performance of the duty of a subject in 

£ 'vine the information to lead to the arrest and punishment of 
e offender. 

§ 18. The greater portion of offences are committed out of 
the view of any police force : such a force can therefore only act 
after receiving information, and this information is mainly de- 
I>endent on the will of the party injured, which is governed by 
the prevalent sentiments respecting the law. Information 
cannot, of course, under ordinary circumstances, be obtained 
from the delinquent; and if the party injured and the public be 
indisposed to give it, we are unaware of the existence of 
efficient means to compel its being given. Information^ with- 
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out which a police force is powerless^ being dependant on public 
opinion, such an agency as that in question is dependent on the 
j>opular sanction for its efficiency. If those for whose protec- 
tion such an agency is devised^ feel that their social or political 
liberty is compromised by the action of such a force to an 
extent which renders the evil of its existence preponderant over - 




urge tor tnc removal ot any 

of distrust of the remedies, which may m some minds accom- 

pany any statements of the evil at present endured. The \ 
evidence adduced of the extent of impunity in the general | bi$ 
career of delinquency, appears to us to establish the necessitv . 
of simplifying and otnerwise improving the procedure in which . J^ 
prosecutors must take a part> and by instructions calcidated to 
remove groundless or pernicious sentiments of aversion to the i 
law, and to induce the parties injured to come forward for its j 
enforcement. 

The available remedies for these several defects will form 
matter for subsequent consideration. 



Description of Depredations committed, and Habits of 

THE Migratory Depredators. 

§ 19. Having already set forth the nature of the information 
which we have obtained with relation to the magnitude of the 
evils within our province of inquiry, we now proceed to state 
their nature, and the chief forms in which they have been gene* 
rally manifested. 

The most prominent body of delinquents in the rural districts \ 
are vagrants, and these vagrants appear to consist of two classes : ( 
first, the habitual depredators, house-breakers, horse-stealers, and 
common thieves ; secondly, of vagrants, properly so called, who 
seek alms as mendicants. Besides those classes who travel from 
fair to fair, and from town to town, in quest of dishonest gains, 
there are numerous classes who make incursions from the pro- / 
vincial towns upon the adjacent rural districts. 

Thus the Magistrates of the division of Droitwich^ in Worces- 
tershire, describe these classes : — 

'' There are reasons to believe that the burglaries, horse-steal- 
ing, and cattle-stealing, whenever they occur, are committed by 
strangers ; — that the burglars are supposed to come from Birming- 
ham ; the horse-stealers still farther off. The sheep-stealer is 
generally a labourer resident in the parish where the offence is 
committed^ or of an adjoining parish, and rarely escapes detec- 
tion. Again> the cottager^s dwelling is in the daytime frequently 
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broken into by trampers and others in the guise of seafaring men, 
whilst the inmates are at labour in the fielcU" 

The i)iigratio)i fropi the metropolis is thus noticed in the Ma- 
gistrate's returns :— 

The Magistrates of the division of Uxbridge state that the 
crimes withm that division are committed by depredators princi- 
pally from the metropolis. 

From Hendon, the division of which is much infested, the Ma- 
gistrates state : — 

"Almost all the burglaries which occur in the parish are 
planned and executed by London thieves. The sheep- stealers 
are believed to reside here and in the neighbourhood.'' 

From Chipping Barnet they state : — 

'^ Nine persons out of twenty-five (convicted four) were stran- 

fers, viz., three from Uxbridge, bail characters, and six from 
jondon and other places." 

The Magistrates of Enfield answer that the depradations in 
that district are committed — 

'* Generally by persons in the division, sometimes by a Ching- 
ford gang, and sometinies by a Finchley gang ; occasionally some 
London thieves get acquainted with some of the gangs aroqnd 
here, and in this division, then housebreaking is the consequence. 
During the last twelve months upwards of thirty gentlemen have 
had their stables opened, and property to a large amount has 
been carried away. These stable robberies were effected by thieves 
from London joining others here. The principal receiver, how- 
ever, has escaped put of the country, and there ^s reason to believe 
he has escaped from the want of cordial co-operation on the part 
of some Police." 

But such answers as the followingi from the town of If nil, show 
that many of the depredators from the metropolis go far a-field, even 
over the whole kingdom : — 

" The few robberies committed by strangers within the borough 
have been traced to persons coming in by the London steam- 
boats." 

The migration of depredators from the larger provincial towns 
into other districts is described in the answers. 

The authorities for the borough of Worcester state : — 

" We have occasional visits from the Birmingham thieves." 

From the borough of Evesham they state : — 

" Depredations within the borough are frequently committed by 
persons not residing within it, but prinpipally at the fairs and 
markets, ^hen they attend from all quarters, especially from 
Birmingham. The vill^e populatigt^ frequently create disturb- 
ances after drinking in those public nuisances the beer-shops, 
which are generally kept by bad characters out of the control of 
the Magistrates." 

T^e Magistr^tp§ pf 0^ 4ivi^fpn of 4t}j^s^^o|ie, in WarwicksbiwL 
answer :— 
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^' In general the more atrocious depredators in this division 
come from large towns^ as Birmii|gham» Sec, and from races and 
fairs in the neighbourhood. Horse-stealers are connected with 
confederates at a distance." 

From Henley in Arden, in the same county, they answer : — 

" From Birmingham frequently." 

And from the division of Solehill, also in the same county, they 
state : — 

" Depredations are generally committed by persons resident in 
the division, but occasionally by persons from Birmingham." 

The Magistrates of the (Jnmsworth division of Jlereford 
state : — 

** Sometimes a few are done by the inhabitants, and some few 
by strangers ; a few thieves sometimes stray as far as here from 
Birmingham in Warwickshire." 

In the more distant towns the migratory classes from different 
towns mix. The return from the city of Chester states : — 

*' Most of the depredations have been committed by thieves 
coming from Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, London, and 
other towns." 

The answers from the borough of Doncaster state : — 

" That the chief depredators come from Sheffield and other 
manufacturing districts generally; from London and all other 
parts of the country during the races and fairs." 

The answer from the city of Gloucester sets forth that they are 

*' Generally from the nearest cities, namely* Bristol, Hereford, 
Worcester, and Birmingham, and also from Cheltenham." 

§ 20. The following answers from the rural districts, and from 
towns, more fully exhibit the wide course of delinquency as ra- 
diating from the larger towns. The Magistrates of the division 
of Kenilworth, in answer to our inquiries as to the existence of the 
facilities for the commission of crime, state : — 

"The constant intercourse with Birmingham, and the facilities 
there afforded for the disposing of stolen property, it is supposed 
act as a considerable inducement to the commission of crimp." 

From the division of East Morley it is stated : — 

" The depredations are generally by those resident in the di- 
vision ; at the fairs and feasts strangers are occasionally detected 
and brought to justice : they are generally from Sheffield, Leeds, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, regular travelling thieves." 

From the borough of Newbury it is stated : — 

** Of the prisoners tried for felony in the last year, eight or 
nine of them came from distant parts, and the remainder were 
persons residing within the borough. Some of the strangers came 
from Warwick, St. Alban's, Calne, and Wootton Bassett." 

The authorities of the borough of Wells state ; — 

" The capital off*ences have principally been committed by per- 
3P1I8 who resided elsewhere, particularly in the cities of Bath and 
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Bristol, each about twenty miles distant from Wells; but the 
minor offences have been committed by residents within and near 
the borough — 

Those of the borough of Stockport represent that in that bo- 
rough, 

** Nearly all tlie aggravated crimes, such as burglaries, &c., 
are committed by strangers from Manchester, who now and then 
make a sort of periodical descent on the neighbourhood.'* 

From Chepstow, in the county of Monmouth, it is stated : — 

" We think the generality of depredations are committed by 
persons resident ; but as the town of Chepstow is a great thorough- 
/ fare, passing to SouUi Whales and Ireland, for vagrants and 
trampers of every description, particularly since the improved 
Police of London and other large cities drive them from thence, 
probably some are committed by such strangers." 

The Magistrates of the division of Northorp, in the county of 
Flint, answer : — 

'' This division being within the reach of the populous towns of 
Liverpool and Chester, marauders from these places occasionally 
visit us ; and of the depredators apprehended within the division, 
there can be no doubt but that the greater portion of them were 
strangers from all directions." 

The .magistrates of the division of Hunsley Beacon, in the 
East Riding of York, allege that in their division — 

^' A great portion of the depredations arc committed by 
vagrants and thieves from the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Nottingham, and London." 

It is stated that in the division of Yarborough, in the county 
of Lincoln — 

" Generally, in minor oflFences, by persons residing in the 
division^; but the more serious offences, such as burglaries, 
highway robberies, &c.,it is imagined arc committed by persons 
travelling about the country, frequently coming from Hull." 

§ 21, The migrant depredators from one town are found 
occasionally acting in combination with the depredators from 
another town, or with the resident depredators. The answers 
from the borough of Bath state, that the depredations are 

generally committed by residents, '^ occasionally assisted by 
lieves from Bristol." 

From the borough of Kendal it is stated : — 

" The thieves resident here have occasionally been detected 
committing robberies in conjunction with thieves from Liver- 
pool and out of Cumberland." 

We shall subsequently advert to the particulars of these 
combinations. The conclusion stated in the answer from the 
borough of Liverpool is : — 

" Thieves, prostitutes, &c., seem to belong to one ffreat 
criminal profession, and constantly migrate from one large 
town — and large towns only— to another." 
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' § 22. The statement of the fact which is usually made from 
the rural districts, of their general subjection to the incursion 
of trained depredators from towns, is corroborated by the 
statements made in the answers irom the towns themselves. 
Thus in the answers from the city of Bristol they represent 
that it harbours 



" Many housebreakers, utterers of counterfeit coin, swindlers, 
and horse and cattle stealers who frequent the rural districts.'* 

The authorities of the city of Chester answer : — 

" We have many persons who live by committing petty ) 
thefts in the villages and rural districts where there is no 
police, and which we never hear of until it is too late to detect ( 
them. We have from fifty to sixty persons who live by poach- i 
ing and committing petty thefts in the country during night. | 
There are a considerable number who have no visible means 
of gettinff their living. They go into the country, where there 
is no police, and commit various depredations on the in- 
habitants." 

The answers from the city of Lincoln state> with relation to 
the vagrant classes of depredators, that — 

'' It would be difficult to give their numbers with anything 
like accuracy. . They are pnncipally poachers, who make no 
disguise of their vocation, but proceed on their excursions, 
with their snap dogs at their heels, in the afternoon, before 
dark, and bring home their game in the light of the morning." 

It is stated that in the borough of Ludlow there are many 
such characters : — 

*' Perhaps forty in number, idle and drunk, who each keep 
a dog : no visible means of obtaining a livelihood." 

It is also stated that in the borough of Chesterfield — 

*' There are many — the number cannot be stated — their 
habits are to prowl about the borough and immediate adjacent 
villages, [under pretext of begging or seeking work, but whose 
real objects are to look at the premises where they call, to see 
what booty can be gained by plunder at night." 

In answer to the inquiry as to the cause of the impunity of 
such characters, the authorities of the borough of Devizes 
answer : — 

" To no other cause than that they follow these practices in 
the adjacent country, and in places oeyond the observation of 
the constables on their parade duty." 

A communication from the borough of Maidstone sets forth 
that there are — 

" Many bad characters living in the town, who support them- 
selves by committing depredations in the neighbounng villages. 
An efiective rural police would put an end to such a practice, ) 
and the characters in question would then be soon reauced to f 
the necessity of either leaving the town or maintaining them* | 
selves by work." ' 
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§ 23. But whilst tho rural districta arc Bubjoctcd to inenr- 
sioiis of depredators from the towns, the towns themselves, 
besides incursions from depredators harbouring in other towns, 
arc subjected to incursions from the bad characters who onjoy 
impunity in the adjacent unprotected rural districts :— 

" Many desperate characters are harboured in the adjoining 
villages who have no otlier way of getting a living hut from 
poaching and occasional predatory excursions to tlus and tho 
neighbouring towns." 

§ 24. These answers will, perhaps, suffice to show the vagrant 
character of larger classes of depredators, Tho following 
Table, which we have compiled from information obtained from 
the Governor of Knutsford House of Correction, appears to us 
to be deserving of particular attention, as excmpuiying the 
proportions of the vagrant classes of depredators, and the dis- 
tances to and from which tliey will make incursions : — 
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The tolftl number otcommilmenU to thU prison, from Octobfr, 1836, to October, 
1837. wu 1220 : of Iheie 581 were reiidenti in the county, '21fl in Lu)CB>hire, and 
27S "ouywheie," and Ihe rsmainder, 1^-1, iu IrBlanJ. 

§ 25. It is established as a conclusion to our minds, by satis- 
factory evidence, that in the greater proportion of these cases 
the migrant habits were formed long anterior to the estabtish- 
^ ment of any police in cities and towns. But it is also clearly 
'. shown in evidence that these habits of vagrancy have received 
S a considerable impulse from the operation of the new police 
I established in the provincial towns upon the principle of tho 
Metropolitan Police. Thus Mr. George TyrcU, a Superin- 
tendent of the Liverpool Dock Police, in the course of his 
examination, answers as follows : 

" It is said that about a thousand known thieves have, since 
the consolidation of police, bcdp driven out of the town?" — " J 
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should say there might be a thousand. It has driven away a 
great many ; but crime has increased in the suburbs." 

" And vou know, in fact, that they have gone just beyond 
the bounaaries of the police ?" — '' Yes ; and we have heard of 
them in different parts; for instance, at Manchester: our 
officers are going over there. There are a good many of the 
thieves there that used to be in this town." 

*' Do you see them also in the small townsliips, the villages, 
and small towns?*' — "No, I have not seen them, I do not go 
out there ; but we hear of robberies for miles round." 

Another witness, the Governor of the House of Correction, 
was asked — 

" Is not robbery increased in the suburbs and other places 
out of the reach of the police V — " Yes ; there have been some 
very serious robberies in the suburbs that were not so frequently 
heard of before* Generally speaking, I think property some 
few miles out of Liverpool was a few vears back much more safe. 
There were not so many robberies tnen as there are at present 
in the suburbs." 

We shall have occasion to revert to this description of evi- 
dence in that part of our report in which it will be requisite to 
set forth our information and opinions as to the organization 
of a constabulary force. 

The state of insecurity produced by these minatory depre- 
dators, acting often concurrently with resident depredators of 
the same character, will hereafter be described. 

§ 26. We have obtained, with the fullest particulars, descrip- 
tions of the individual character and proceedings of the depre- 
dators, in the best form, from the confessions of offenders of 
that class, made when in prison. We have to observe, on the 
confessions made by prisoners, with relation to their courses of 
depredation, that some confessions we have obtained ourselves 
from prisoners in gaols, under assurances that the disclosures 
should in no way affect them prejudicially, but under no hopes 
that they would obtain anything by any statements they might 
make. Other confessions have been obtained^ under the like 
assurances, from prisoners in various parts of the country by 
chaplains and governors of gaols, and by gentlemen who have 
assisted the inquiry. We are more especially indebted for 
valuable evidence of this description to the investigations of 
the Bev. Mr. Bagshaw, the chaplain of the New Bailey prison, 
Manchester, to Mr. W. Auffustus Miles, and to Mr. Burgess, 
the governor of the gaol at Knutsford. Where confidence was 
felt that no use would be made of the statements to the preju- 
dice of the prisoners, and especially where the examination did 
not relate to particular cases or to particular individuals, but 
pnerely to the display of the general course of depredation, very 
little difficulty seemed to be felt in obtaioing free communica- 
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tions. The confessions themselves, to which we shall advc^rt 
throughout our ' Report, are only submitted, as they are ad- 
niiltea in courts of law, as corroborative of other unimpcached 
evidence. Where there is no apparent motive to mendacity^ 
tlic Governors of prisons and other persons conversant with 
the habits of criminals, making due allowances for their 
manner of communicating information, give credit to these 
statements as being trustworthy in the main, when taken sepa- 
rately and supported by concurrent testimony. 

§ 27. The more considerable depredators, the robbers of 
country banks and of coach parcels, are comparatively few in 
number, and would require very special arrangements to 
guard against them. For immediate practical objects we con- 
sider it the preferable course that attention should be confined, 
in the first instance, chiefly to the consideration of those depre- 
dations by which the greater number of persons are sufferers. 

We shall give extracts from the confessions of four depreda- 
tors of the migratory class and one mendicant, setting forth in 
detail their previous career of depredation, and the descriptions 
of their associates. In reading these confessions it must be 
borne in mind that they consist in general of notes of long 
statements, for the most part elicited by questions, and that it 
was occasionally necessary to introduce words from the question 
to make the answer intelligible. Three of the cases are of 
prisoners in the Salford gaol, and two of them are of London 
prisoners. The first case is that of a thief, aged 21, the son of 
nonest parents at Manchester. His father was a coachman. 
The prisoner first began to steal, not for want, but " to go to 
the shows." He states — 

For the last four years, up to 1839, 1 have ** travelled" for a main- 
tenance. I carried a covered hawker's basket with an oil-case on the 
top, with cutlery, trinkets, braces, Birmingham fancy goods, buttons, 
pearl, bone, and wood. Tliis pack was not what I and others chiefly 
depended on ; it was the excuse for travelling; and also something to 
fall back upon in case we could do no business of other kinds. The 
value of the contents would vary from 21, to 4/. I have sold silk 
goods "stolen," bought of the shop-lifters: there are these in all 
towns, small as well as large. They will not sell to any unless they 
know them : if they supposed a man to be *' a traveller," they would 
come up to him and say, perhaps, •' Will you siaiid for some handker- 
chiefs, ribbon, anything in gold, or silver, or wearing apparel?" 
There are ring-stealers, on pretence of buying them. Needle- stealers 
from drapers'-shops *' buy 100, and steal a couple of thousand." 
There are cant words for everything you use or do. I have seen 
some old cant in print, but it is nothing to the cant now used. There 
are three sorts of cant, the gipsies', the beggars' (such as pretended 
sailors and others), and the thieves*. The cants are distinct in many 
words, but alike in others. A stranger to the cant words could not 
understand the gipsies or others, save a few words here and there. 
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The gipsies have a cant word for every word they speak. The 
vagrant cant is a lower style than the thieves : they use it to tell one 
another what they get at dlfierent houses : they are not always thieves, 
they will not push themselves forward to steal ; and one-half of them, 
if they saw another stealing, would tell of him ; and yet if they could n 
do it themselves they would. The gipsies are the worst of thieves * / 
they live by fortune-telling ; they make rings out of brass buttons and ^ 
pewter, and the wives sell them as gold and silver ; they have files and 
other implements for cutting them out; the metal ones are cast; 
many of them make bad money. They will coin the money in lanes, 
or buy it of the dealers in towns in the rough, and make it up them- 
selves. This is extensively done, most '* up'* the country, the south 
and west of England; more round Sussex, Essex, Kent, Surrey, 
Northampton. They have no religion ; are heavy cursers ; go in 
families; never marry; many of them are sheep-steal ers. The two 
families of the Boslems and Smiths, about 60 in each, are about Not- 
tinghamshire and Derbyshire ; hardly an assize or sessions, but some 
of this set are had up ; in winter they live in towns, if very severe. 
They will be in one tent when out; as soon as old enough they 
•* pair," and if they don't like each other, after a fight the woman will 
go to her own tribe again, and the man selects another woman. Play 
cards and drink the Sundays. ** Travellers" will not *Mo business*' 
on Sundays. There are some who will rob houses at chapel-time on 
that day, because they cannot get in at others. I know two sent from 
Leicester last March for a robbery on Sunday night. One got 1 5, the 
other 10 years. Amongst thieves there are several kinds. 1st. Those 
confined to picking pockets have boys to work for them, and close 
round them, that no one shall see them. This is very gainful ; large 
towns furnish them, and they frequent all fairs, wakes, and races. 
They travel various ways, some with spring and covered carts. 
•* Muffling'* the cart is of use only when there is no watchman ; the 
wheels and horses' feet are all clothed. I have not heard of its being 
done this long time. 2d. Robbers of the person with violence, mostly 
three together, two will hold the man, and the third rifle his pockets. 
All three will, perhaps, be behind when the attack is made, and one will 
put his arms round him, or he would hit him from behind with a stone 
in a handkerchief, or a heavy stick, to stun or "drop" him, and when 
the plunder is got, throw him out of the way. If a man is in a gig, 
one will get behind, and get his arms round him and drag him out, or 
one will hold the horse and cut the reins. A horseman will do well 
to take, to the fields, but in a gig a man has only the chance of self- 
defence ; few i** travellers," i. e. thieves, will venture their lives if a 
pistol is shown. Few " travellers" are confined to one kind of 
robbing; in some places you vrill see the same persons with boys 
picking pockets, and ^others with a three-thimble table, gambling at 
fairs and races : it would be a good thing to stop it universally ; they 

are thieves to a man ; it would draw them to other things. 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Take one with another, Manchester is the worst town in England 

for a thief: I have heard the names of ■ and the 

other side of London. liverpool is a better place for a thief than 
Kaacbester, if he be a stranger. If you say in any other part of 
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Enp:lond that you arc from Manchester, you are at once supposed to 
be a thief: it is the same with London, Birmingham, and Liverpool ; 
but they say that Manchester and Birmingham turn out more thieves 
than London and Liverpool. The Manchester and Liverpool arc 
reckoned the most expert : they are thought to be of Irish parents, 
and to have most cunning. In fact, I'll be bound to say, that three 
parts of those who are travelling now throughout the kingdom have 
Irish blood in them, either from father, mother, or grandmother. 

I should think there are some thousands of " travellers" in Eng^ 
land, not to mention Ireland and Scotland ; there are more in Scot- 
land than Ireland, (Ireland is too poor, unless in the large towns.) I 
have seen 150 of different sorts at one place ; at Boughton Green fair, 
near Northampton, in June every year, thousands of people assemble 
there ; the police from London come to it. Then there is Lincola 
April fair ; Boston May fair; Newmarket in May ; then to Birming- 
ham or Sheffield fairs ; then to Coventry, to Newport Pagnell (Bucks), 
then back to Boughton ; and there is a place called ** Stow Green 
Fair." Then Peterboro' summer fair, then Fairlop Forest, 10 miles 
from London, where I have seen the most gipsies, hundreds at a time. 
Then to Liverpool Spring-meeting, and then follow the races in all 
the midland and northern counties, ending up with Doncaster. Then 
come on the winter fairs, — Nottingham goose fair, Leicester cheese 
fair, Mansfield statties, (all this was detailed from memory without the 
least hesitation) ; Rotherham statties, Leeds fair, Ottley statties, 
(Statties mean fairs held by statute where servants are hired), Knares- 
borough, York ; then come down to Sheffield fair, 28th November, 
then end up until Wrexham fair begins the year on the 6th of March. 
I have gone this round three times, all except Wrexham. I will go 
over the ground again for you : it begins at Wrexham, 7th March ; 
Nottingham, next week Grantham, pleasure fair; Sleaford, pleasure 
fair; Caiston, P. L. ; Lincoln, cattle fair four days, two days pleasure ; 
Horncastle statties, Spilsby statties, Tattersall statties, Boston May 
fair, cattle and pleasure ; then to Sleaford, again to the " big market, ' 
Tuxford fair and statties, Newark again. Derby, where some branch 
off to Birmingham and some to Sheffield. I went to Sheffield, Leeds 
cavalry races, Mansfield, Newport Pagnell, cattle and pleasure, 
Boughton Green, Fairlop, Redbourn races, Liverpool meeting, Stam- 
ford, some to Liverpool, and some to Stamford. Then to Henley, 
Staffordshire, Newcastle races, Wolverhampton races, Burton-on- 
Trent races, Stourbridge races, Solehull races, Warwick races, Litch- 
field races, Doncaster races ; (this is called the *' midland beat,*' or the 
*' Lincolnshire gafs,*' and " taking the run of all those gafs.'*) Work- 
ing upwards again, beginning at Wrexham, take Chester, Manchester 
Easter fair, Stockport fair. May; Macclesfield fair, Congleton fair, 
Ashbourne fair, Lichfield fair, a place between that and Birmingham, 
then an iron manufactory place ; then Birmingham fair, then Coventry, 
and the same course down from Newport Pagnell. The north 
•' hirings " are also attended by "travellers," or times when workmen 
are paid their monthly, quarterly, or half-yearly reckonings, for working 
in mines, &c., which are all known, and draw "travellers " to the spot 
for all sorts of robbing and thieving, &c. This is reckoned as good as 
a fair; some will go and gel nothing, others •* hundreds/' 
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[Here the prisoner described the various fraudulent ^mes played at 
the fairs.] 

My first turn out was in Manchester, about 'seven years since, with 
two young meti who were transported about 12 montlis after I knew 
them, (they had been at it eight or nine years before,) one was called 

and the other . I believe they got seven years. 

This was my first turn out in Manchester; ••.worked " about the coach- 
ofRces. I stole handkerchiefs and picked 'pockets then; got about a 
dozen a-day; sometimes *' worked" only half a-day; sold and 

pawned them — pawned most. A woman at the bottom of P . 

street would buy any quantity at 1^., Is. 6d„ and 2^. ; she had a cellar 
for Jold clothes, and sold them openly. My first job of money was 
picking the pocket of a woman in the market, at a stall ; got 8^. Bd. 

Turned out next with N R , who had a bill out against 

him last week but one ; he and I both lived at home* and used to go out 
then robbing clothes-lines of wet clothes; it is not a profitable branch. 
Pawned them and sold them to persons we knew who worked at facto- 
ries. I did not do anything bolder till I lefl Manchester, about three 
months afler my father died, now between four and five years. I went 
away by myself to Liverpool, and thence direct to Dublin ; I had 
pawned all my clothes. I went to some relatives of my mother at 
Navan, county of Meath, and stayed with them about three months ; 
they used me kindly ; I worked about their farm. I went thence to 

where my father had been a coachman at E . Miss gave 

me 30^. to send me back to Dublin, that I might get home. I had no 
intention of returning at the time. I returned to Liverpool, having 
done nothing ; I took a portmanteau off a steamer ; I stole a passage, 
as they call it ; I grot in among some horses, to which I was used, and 
when the steward (had gone round, 1 turned out in the bustle. I 
escaped with the portmanteau, it produced altogether 2/. 5^. 6c/. I 

sold them principally to B J——, in a street in Liverpool, 

filll of lodging-nouses for •* travellers." I lodged at B 

H 's, or next door iu W C , known for 12 or 14 

years. Returned to Manchester, got work for two months sellings 

biscuits for a man, Mr. P . I went off with 12f. worth to 

Liverpool. I went this time near Princes Dock, as I knew not much 
about thieving. I took a place at 5^. a-week in a trading- vessel to go 
to London, as under-cook. I run away from her in the Isle of Man. 
I had received what was due. I got a passage over to Whitehaven, 
and then I began first shoplifiing there about 10 days. I got only 
about as much as would keep me, 3^. or 4^. of a-night, butchers* meat 
or clothes ; sold it where I stopped. I asked generally for a lodging- 
house, and found it was one where property could be sold. Came 
through Ulverstone to Lancaster, got a top-coat out of a coach under 
an opening; pawned it for 88. Came through Garstang to Preston 
and Blackburn. 

I stayed till about February, when I started by Stockport, Maccles- 
field, and begged my way up to London ; about seven days on the 
road* I went to Covent Garden Market ; I lived for six weeks by 
stealing fruit and selling it ; etealing carter's whips, coats, and cutting 
chttok atiape from carriages. Clot foor, five^ or aix of these a-nigh^ 
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and sold them to market people, 6d. to 1*. each ; always from cjarriages 
in motion; cut it so as not to injure it, with a very sharp knife. If 
anybody came, supposed I was riding: there is a deal done in that way 
in London, not here. I was taken up for robbing a man in the street, 
a drunken man, charged with the attempt to rob him, and got six 
weeks in Coldbath-fieids, now about four years since. Silence was then 
introduced partially, but we could speak; ten-bedded cells; used to 
tell their lives at a night ; might talk all night long ; used to say how 
we got money, and how spent. It is not possible for a man to spend 
a month in such a place but he would know how to steal, &c. I first 
saw a young man who was flogged for the second time for not work- 
ing ; it did not impress me, nor, as far as I could hear, others either. 
When out, I went to Maidstone ; it was hopping season ; and I went 
to get work (honest) if I could. I did not succeed. I slept on a boat 
in the Medway, and was beat oflT, and then fell asleep on some steps. 

Mr. J , the constable, took me and fed me, and gave me a note to 

various farmers ; did not get employment ; back to London, it was 
Bartholomew fair. I got 1/. in money and handkerchiefs. I was 
taken up with my hand in a Frenchman's pocket by one of the Gilt- 
spur-street Compter police, but the man would not appear against me, 
and I was liberated on a promise I would leave town ; one of the po- 
lice came with me as far as Islington. I came to Barnet, and there in 
a lodging-house met some ** travellers " coming to Northampton 
cheese fair ; went to Dunstable with them ; I went also to Woburn. 
I came on the night of the fair, got a quantity of grocery out of some 
carts, sold it at the house I stopped at ; I had stopped there as J was 
going up; I got 16j. 3rf. for it, Saturday. On Monday came to Not- 
tingham fair (goose). Engaged there with a doll merchant, who had 
a carriage drawn by four dogs ; he kept me, and gave me pocket-money. 
I stopped with him six weeks till Leeds fair. At Wakefield he beat 
me. At Leeds, his wife gave me a basket of dolls, and I went off 
with them to Bradford: got 13^. 6d. for them. I came then with that 
money to Manchester; came here for the *'Dirt fair," a large Salford 
fair, but I durst not be seen. Stopped till the Monday following, when 
I went to Stockport, stole a top-coat, and got 1 Is, After that I en- 
gaged with Dr. , the Dr. Eady of Manchester, to deliver out his 

bills, at 7^., and my victuals ; stayed till February, when I made an- 
other start. Went first to Liverpool, and then to Warrington ; felt 
ill. Went to Nantwich ; I lay in the Nantwich workhouse till May 
with a brain fever ; I never thought of my state, or thought of death ; 
I gave a deal of trouble, and most of them were against me. I went, 
as soon as out, to Congleton May fair : got only 16^. in the two days. 
I was so weak I could not stand the press of the crowd, or I should 
have got more. There was a man who lost 82Z., and I think the man 
who got it left early in the afternoon by the coach for Manchester. 
Next to Leek fair, one day, two of us got 28^. a-piece. W— - 

^ , firom Kidderminster, transported 12 months since for stealing a 

piece of cloth at Critch, seven years from Derby. We went next to 
Ashbourne fair. He was four years older than me ; all the three con- 
stables knew him, so he kept in till night. We took a countryman, 
who was stupid drunk, out with the intention of showing him a lodging, 
and robbed him in a stable of his money, about 4/. 3* . and some cop- 
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per ; could not get his watch. The man who owned the place came, 
and we then left him. Stayed all night, and went next day to ** Lich- 
field Bower," when the trades walk. As soon as we got into town, 

G was taken upland "got 14 days to Stafford;" I went to a 

house in the town, horrowed a smock frock, and got seven silk hand- 
kerchiefs ; sold them at a puhlic-house, 2^. each. We went next to 
Walsall horse fair, one day, got nothing. Birmingham Whitsun fair 
lasts a week ; a poor fair for money (constables so thick). There is a 

man called H , who has a keen eye, and will pick a " traveller'* out 

soon; he knows the appearance of a townsman, goes to the house 
where strangers frequent, and if he sees one next day in the street, 
will know him again. Spent what money I had, and got little or 
nothing. "Went out, three of us, to Yardly, three miles off, stealing 

linen hung out to dry, with S — — F and W J from 

Market Harborough, (since transported, October twelvemonths from 
Leicester.) J and I were taken up and sent to Worcester for ses- 
sions ; pleaded not guilty ; convicted ; three months, and twice flogged ; 
I got three dozen, and he three and a half; he did not behave so well 
as I did ; Mr. Lavender, governor ; it is a very strict gaol ; can't 
peak on the wheel ; tlie punishment for speaking 24 hours in black- 
hole; here it is stopping victuals. I had rather have the victuals 
stopped, because it is partially done in the other case, only 1 lb. of 
bread being allowed in black-hole. No chance of conversing at meal- 
times or bed- time. All separate cells. When out, went alone to Bir- 
mingham fair, the Onion fair, three days* fair ; my friends (thieves) 
made a gathering for me, and I got about 15;. ; this is very frequently 
done, sometimes get up to 5/. Came down to Nottingham goose fair 
alone, not very well ; got in the week between 2/. and 3/., different 
things, money, handkerchiefs. Next to Leicester cheese fair, October, 
with two Nottingham lads, younger than me. I had known them 12 

months; one called R , the other F ; neither their right 

names ; since transported from Nottingham for picking pockets last 

year. Next to Leicester fair ; F was the least, and picked the 

pockets, and we two covered him : got 1/., 8j., and 4j. I was trying a 
man's pocket, he felt me, and had me taken ; they got off, and I was 
sent to Leicester town gaol for 14 days; not so strict as Worcester; 
very bad discipline ; allowed talking and smoking, so as no noise was 
made. 

[The prisoner then described further portions of his career ; the pri- 
soners he met, and occasional committals.] 

I went to York by myself, — ^York statties, (many Manchester people 

go there.) M G was there ; he has a brother J G . 

M G is supposed to be the first hand who ever turned out of 

Manchester ; has most money ; he was there with B M , (he 

I saw last at Birmingham last September ; he is a Manchester or Liver- 
pool man.) M is now in Jjancaster from this place: I have 

known him as a thief for seven years ; about 21 years old ; he has 
served 12 months at Coventry. There were a many Manchester and 
Liverpool thieves there, and from all the large towns ; it is the largest 
statties in Yorkshire. They were most of them parties, called *' work- 
ing in mobs," i. e, parties. They will say, " Who are you working 
with?" and the answer, *^Ohy I have got a mob of my own;" three 

D 
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or four men and a boy, the boy for women, and a ^rown-up person for 
the men. Such parties as these don't hesitate at nothing. I knew 
five parties there; I was still alone, I got about 162. from women 
chiefly, all standing still; I should not have attempted them, if they 
had been in motion, by myself; I saw several successful attempts by 
others, and they saw me ; they knew I was successful ; there is a sort 
of honour amongst us until we fall asleep or get drunk, and then they 
will "barber*' one another, "skewer them of all they have." Next I 
came down to Manchester; it was now about the middle of Novem- 
ber; here about a week ; to Stockport and Macclesfield alone, then 
reduced, for I had got rid of all in three weeks in drink and clothes ; 
and then I got some clothes off a line, and got about I6s. or 179., and 
went on to Congletou. I got into the constable's garden and stole 
some linen; I did not know he was so; I told of it to the people of 
the lodging-house, who, when I went to bed, went and told of me, and 
I was sent to Knutsford sessions; pleaded guilty, and got three 
months ; very strict g^l ; silence ; very little food ; came out April 1st 
to Manchester, Easter (Knott Mill) fair. I got 165. from a woman; 

she missed it, and I had to run. I went to G street, Shudehill, 

stayed till the Thursday, when I got a silk handkerchief out of a gen- 
tleman's pocket at a print-shop : the gentleman cried out, but I dropped 
it ; and he got his handkerchief, and so I got off. After that 1 thought 
I had better leave Manchester. 

[The prisoner then narrated another journey, and one to London, 
and described Fairlop fair, and other fairs he visited.] 

Next morning he showed me how to get handkerchiefs ; we got five 
pieces in one shop; did not suspect us; bought one handkerchief. 

Sold them to S B , a •• traveller," who has a horse and cart, 

and belongs to Spilsby. Has been 15 or 16 years well known among 
^ travellers ; * has not been taken up once in three years ; he makes a 
very goop thing of it. He drinks and gambles a great deal ; his wife 
is transported. He goes through Lincoln, Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Northampton. Sometimes he has boys with him to pick pockets. He 
is a dark-complexioned man, about S3 ; sometimes dressed like a far- 
mer, sometimes like a gentleman. I have seen him in three different 
dresses in a day at Boston ; he carries them in a cart ; it is a covered 
cart, one horse. I have sold him many things, and seen others too. 
There is some place he has in Birmingham, where he disposes of them. 

Next to Horncastle with the ginger-bread man and P ; only two 

shops ; could do nothing. Went out on the road ; statties in May ; 
and he played the thimble ; we got about 30*. a-piece by it ; at it 
about two hours. At night we robbed a van in the yard where we 
stopped, a carrier's, and got various things, which we took to Boston, 
and sold them to a man who has a '* swing boat," a thing for children 

to ride in at fairs, B S , who would buy anything of that 

sort ; he goes the same beat as the last man. At Boston we could get 
nothing in the fair. There was a woman traveller in our house who 
turned out at night, and we also to protect her; she got 12/. from a 

man, and shared with us AL each ; her name S S— — , from Wis- 

beach ; knew her before ; she has travelled 9 or 10 years ; is about 29 ; 

seen her all over that same beat. I have drank with her. 

I* ♦ • • • • ♦ 
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Came to Barnet, St. Alban's, and to Redburn races. (I can for the 
last two years since I have taken to thieving ** rightly " tell almost the 
days of the week of any transaction. We often tell our stories to each 
other, in and out of prison ; and then we know all the days of the 
months of the fairs, and the days of the week that they begin.) At 

Redburn we met a man called F , who belongs to Gloucester ; a 

younff man who plays garter very well ; I and D T assisted 

nim, but B not being a good hand, went through the fair pocket- 
picking. He got 30^., we got 36«. amongst us ; not a large races. 

That night we stole a coat out of a booth, and sold it to W 

F ; his name is on his spring cart ; he will buy anything ; he be- 
longs to the midland counties beat ; he is an Irishman. I went thence 
alone to Woburn fair, then to Birmingham ; I met a man called 

N , who has been a drover, but now a *• traveller ; ^ we robbed a 

clothes-stall of smock frocks, and got 4/. for them ; did it at dusk ; 
sold them to a man at Little Brickhill, in Bedfordshire, who keeps a 

lodging-house; don't know his name; N knew him. Next to 

Northampton, two days, nothing ; to Stamford races ; met P 

and D B again; we played thimble on the course; made 

little ; only played it one day. Got a watch out of a man's pocket 

at a fight in the evening ; sold it to C— P for 8s, Next day 

we made about 20s. by handkerchiefs ; at night got 26;. off a drunken 
man going out of a booth to make water. 

Walked to Birmingham to wait for Burton races ; B B— — 

and I went together now. D T and D B went 

another way, and I have not seen them since. B and I (he was 

the younger) g^ot 30;. in the market picking women's pockets. On 
Sunday got 16;. on the railway; it was then very thronged. Monday 

went in company with father and son, Irish, F H and M 

H . M H— • was the man who was murdered in a lodging- 
house at Warwick the same winter (12 months since) by two Italiausi 
who stabbed him in a quarrel ; they were transported for life. He had 
beeh nearly all his life a *' traveller,*' and had brought his son up to it| 
now between 18 and 19. The son was serving six months in Warwick 
when it was done. I was in Warwick gaol then too. The father was 
waiting his son's liberation. We four went to Burton races ; rainy ; 
did nothing; out at night. Back to Birmingham for Stourbridge 
raced on the Thursday; latter end of August ; le^ the H.'s at Birming- 
ham. I went with a woman called Liverpool F^ , and then met 

F ; don't know his name* There was a fight between two col- 
liers ; a farmer was pressing forwards to see it, I pushed liim on, and 

F put his band into his pockets, and got a purse of 21 sovereigns ; 

the farmer missed it, and took me. F threw it down and ran ; I 

was trying to conceal it by trampling on it ; he saw and took it up 
and counted it, 21 sovereigns. Another man had hold of me ; I waa 
taken up before the magistrate at Stourbridge, but the man having got 
his money, though he appeared, he seemed satisfied, and would not 
press the case : two days in lock-up. 

I went to Birmingham again, and same day to Solehull races, six 

mikis; met F there, joined again, got 16;., pockets. Next t^ 

Warwick tuces on the Tuesday aiier ; very thronged ; I got 21;. first 

d2 
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day, and was taken about three o'clock in the afternoon, taking a silk 
handkerchief han^injr out of a man's ^MKket that two or three had 
tried at; I ^ot it, and a constable behind jumi)ed off a coach, and took 
me. I was sent as a vagrant for three months to the Bridewell ; the 
man could not be found. September 6, 1837, it was I got three months 
to Warwick for the handkerchief. Prisoners are much mixed there. 
Perhaps 80 in two day-houses can communicate night and morning ; 
at meals, not strict ; no silence ; better food, and more of it than this. 
Wheel harder than this, because they have chains instead of poles to 
take hold of. Stayed in Wanvick a week after I came out ; stayed at 
the ** Butchers," a lodging-house; alone; forced to do anything. 
Same night got two hams out of a butcher's shop ; sold them to the 

sons of a man named H , who keeps a public- house on the Lea- 

ming(on-road ; he wont buy himself. His sons are poachers; gave me 

10*. for the two; the rest spent in drink at the B B in the 

market, a house where billiards are played, and mostly poachers, girls, 
and loose characters frequent. A few nights after got some raisins and 
eggs, and sold them to a master-sweep in Warwick, who receivet^ not 
far from the back of the gaol on the Birmingham -road ; he gave me 8^. 
Day but one after went to Birmingham; a week nothing; pawned 
even my smock-frock ; 1 generally wore one, so as to look like a 
farming man ; a broad-brimmed hat, corded trousers, and "bluchers.** 
In agricultural countries, most " travellers " assume that sort of dis- 
guise ; a swan's-down sleeve-waistcoat and smock-frock, drab, green, or 
blue, according to the country. Green for Wilts, Somerset, Gloster; 
blue and drab for Nottingham and midland counties ; many whites 
and drabs in Staffordshire and Lincolnshire. At Birmingham got a 
quantity of brushes from a stall in the market ; sold them to a man 
who hawks such things ; I even told him where I got them from ; he 
asked, that he might be on his guard. Most of the thieves have 
licences ; all that can raise one have them, as it is a safeguard against 
the Vagrant Act. Very many escape by production of their licence ; 
they ought to be made to show their goods as well as their licence ; 
costs 4/. for a basket ; for a horse and cart 8/. One, perhaps, in 
three of all the hawkers are thieves ; many of them have licences forged 
in the big towns by men who have a press of their own, to throw songs 
off, Ac, one or more in every large town. Men get songs printed in 

their own names. There is a man named C B , who keeps a 

lodging-house in Garden-street, Manchester, who has his own name as 
printer at the foot of his songs ; he attends fairs. I have seen him at 
Nottingham ; he was then selling steel pens. 

Got 14^. for the brushes and spent it, drinking, alone; so reduced 
that I saw a carter's dinner in Dale-end, on a horse's collar, hanging, 
and I stole it. Went next day to Walsall Christmas market; g^t four 
handkerchiefs, sold them to colliers on the road, 10«. ; on the road to 
Wolverhampton, where I got five pieces of ribbon, and got 11^.; sold 
them to a woman who kept a public-house. Next to Dudley market; 
nothing. On Sunday walked to Burton, wanting to reach Derby 
Christmas day ; got there ; stayed there four weeks ; Saturday morning 
will be a twelvemonth since I lef^ it. 

I know C- D , father and son. C is considered a very 

eipert thief. I have frequently seen him at most of the places I have 
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described. The father's name is C ; old C-— and young C- 

old C— has been a thief these 20 years, and brought up young C- 



io it. D is come in within a few days; don't know his own 

name. B H is in again within these few days. D 

B is in for sessions; his name is R H ; in with a man 

called F ; a lad in our yard named A knows them all ; it 

would be like asking a stone for you to ask him any questions. 

In August I had promised to a lodging-house keeper at Derby to 
eat my Christmas dinner there ; it is a very usual thing for them to 
give all their customers a dinner on Christmas-day. 1 made a better 
thing of my visit to Derby than I expected. Joined a young man 
named W. S — — , who had been in the Queen of Spain's service ; he 
was obliged to go to Spain for fear of detection ; he was two years in 
it, and then deserted ; had just returned. We agreed to work together; 
he was four years older than me ; he was a daring spirit, and would 
rather work than look on ; he was a headlong man, not much inge- 
nuity. We went on the whole month, robbing market-carts, shops, 
fowls (we were not dressed well enough for ribbons). We robbed a 
man (did not injure him) in the street, took his money, 41, 16.9. ; got a 
Scotchman's pack from a gig, with silk shawls, &c., it fetched ^l. ; four 
topcoats from an inn at one time, 41. ; made it all in about a week, 
perhaps 14/. or 15/., beside our keep. Bought better clothes; the 
coat and trowsers which I now have were bought then, in the last 
week of our stay. Then went to Nottingham, last week in January, 
got drinking and spent all. On Monday to Loughborough; next 
morning got six silk handkerchiefs, shops ; we were followed to Lei- 
cester and taken with them on us. Tried at sessions and got six 
months, did not recognise us ; I had been in the town's gaol before ; 
the best gaol fur a prisoner in England ; one hour to breakfast, two to 
dinner^ supper at six, no more wheel ; locked up at eight, and sleep 
three in a cell ; no silence, all felons together, two yards to misdemea* 
nours and vagrants. 

Out of Leicester gaol 6th September, 1838; came to Nottingham 
Friday ; on Monday got as many handkerchiefs from shops as produced 

16#. ; W S , Newport, who had been a drover, who was with 

me at Wobum (he had got 16/. of a farmer at Newport Pagnell, and 
had left it for Leicester, where he had been a week when we came out). 
Tuesday got as many more handkerchiefs as raised 12^., and next 
morning went to Mansfield; not shops enough to go to; those we 

robbed were two new shops (W J has been all these rounds, 

and got 12 months in the name of J same sessions as me, for silk 

waistcoating) ; got many handkerchiefs at Mansfield, better than three 
dozen, two old shops, and brought them to Nottingham, and sold them, 

as also the former, to F. W ; they brought 3/. ISs, Took coach 

to Derby again, and stopped one night only on road to Birmingham, 
three of us. At Derby we got handkerchiefs, and theil to Ashby, 13 
miles, got handkerchiefs and ribbon; Tamworth got more, 14 miles; 
Fazeley two dozen black silk handkerchiefs; Atherton some more; 

N and I quarrelled about the handkerchiefs, we separated, each 

one taking his share ; S and I went together (he went to Leicester) ; 

we got to Birmingham Saturday night, and sold all we had to a young 
fellow named J G , who is mostly about Leeds and Wakefield, 
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and that part, with a woman, about 23; she is called J- ^ , 

we sold them him at the receiver's price, and he would sell them on the 
road Is. 6d. and 2*. each ; they fetched 4/. 12*. for them. They, those 
two, go out stealing every night ; she as a prostitute robs, and he is 
ready to protect her if she is taken to ; she is a pretty woman. Was 
in Birmingham four or five days, from Saturday night till Thursday ; 
came towards Manchester, did nothing till we got to Newcastle ; got 
eight handkerchiefs then, and sold them on road to farmers ; got 1/. 
for them, worth 4^. 6d, or 5.?. each ; Congleton, got 14 handkerchiefs ; 
sold them to a man who hawks corks, coming to Stockport; gave us 
2t. each ; he knew they were stolen. Macclesfield, only one piece of 
ribbon, got 3«. 6d. for it; then to Stockport, got 12 handkerchiefs, and 
brought them into the town, and pledged them ; thase people make a 
deal of money by run-out pledges ; they were not hemmed, they did 
not ask any questions ; what made them perhaps more ready of taking 
them then was, it was Heaton Park race week, when young men pledge 
their clothes, &c., to go to the races. 

Got to Manchester on the Thursday, September, latter end; all we 
got afterwards in Manchester was about 16«.; went to Bury, got six 
handkerchiefs from shops, sold them on road to Rochdale, 12«. ; drink- 
ing; S and I quarrelled, and we parted ; he came to Manchester, 

and 1 took up with P F , an Irishman (has been one month 

here) ; I went with him to Halifax, he was going to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; he keeps down in the north. At Halifax, in two mornings, got 
as many handkerchiefs as fetched 4/., and combs 1/. Next to Wake- 
field, drinking all first day; next day got 15 handkerchiefs, and sold 
them for 30«. to J G again, whom we had last seen at Bir- 
mingham, and he then bought a large lot of us as before. P stole 

three handkerchiefs out of a tailor's shop ; I and G stood at the 

door ; G and me were taken for it ; not proof sufficient ; G • 

got liberated, and I got 14 days to Wakefield, and 10». to pay. The 
day before I came out he got three months for hawking without a 
licence; he was taken on charge of felony, got three months, and comes 

out either to-day, or very soon ; G went away ; I went to Sheffield, 

could do nothing; Isold some knives to F. W ; thence to Ro- 

theram statties, and got about 6s, ; Pennistone statties 12^., pockets. 
At Rotherham I joined with A L , who is a returned trans- 
port, and who keeps a pawnbroker's shop since his return, in Man- 
chester, and had also kept a public-house since in Leith, in Scotland ; 
he is now either at Liver|)ool, Hull, or this town ; he has been back 
three or four years ; he was at the hulks, served seven years, gave a bad 
account of it, did not like to talk about it. From Pennistone to Leeds 
fair; got some handkerchiefs and two pieces of cloth; there were with 

ihe W D and J Q , both in here last summer for 

three months ; joined with them ; D belongs to the Salford set, 

nrho frequent the B inn ; Q belongs to Liverpool ; D 

has a brother, who belongs to the set ; there may be a dozen of them, 

besides women ; there is R H , D B , W B . 

A n, under sentence of transportation, was one of the same, and 

S , both transported last session, here now. 

Sold the cloth and handkerchiefs for 21, 9«. next morninfi^; Saturday 
night we got 2/, in Wombwell's wild beast show, moneyytrom pockets, 
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not suspected. Monday to Wakefield fair, and we four got S/., pockets 
then to Leeds again, and Bradford, nine handkerchiefs, ISs. sold on 
road to Otley ; at Otley statties got not much, two constables very 
quick ; got only about 2/. from 11 till 4 aflemoon« 

*' Travellers " change their ground ; when they have been once con- 
victed in a county, they try to shun that county, and some will have 
been all over England, Ireland, and Wales ; as many in Wales as 
other places ; more in England, because there is more plunder ; not many 
Welsh and Scotch thieves, but more Irish than either English, Welsh, 
or Scotch, or them all put together ; they are either Irish bred and 
bom, or else some of the family are ; my mother was an Irishwoman, 
and an honest one ; of the women, thieves and prostitutes, there are a 
still larger number Irish than men. 

[The prisoner then enumerated the houses.] 

There are bad of both kinds, for gambling there is nothing to choose, 
but for " travellers" there are more jerry-shops than public-houses by 
many. I know of jerry-shops started by thieves for the accommodation 
of their acquaintances. Two at Nottingham in a court. Then at 
Leicester three, and three at Sheffield. I have been at all these myself. 
(In Sheffield there are five public-houses in a street not 200 yards long, 
and every one a resort for thieves, men and women). In HaKfax two 
public-houses and a jerry-shop, all open l^ouses for " travellers." In 
Manchester six in one street, viz., four jerry-shops and two public- 
houses, all receptacles for thieves, and one public-house in another 
street. In fact, in all parts of the country, and in all towns, there have 
been a great number of jerry-shops started by thieves to get the custom 
of '* travellers." *' Travellers" spend more money at such places than 
other customers, oftentimes drinking and gambling all day. 1 think 
the jerry-shops have done good to the brewers, but nothing but harm 
to other people, except thieves. It's easy enough to begin one. 
There is 8/. for a licence, and about 8/. more will set them up in every 
thing. The first week will pay this outlay in general ; there is generally 
a dinner given gratis, and drink is paid for. In these places it is that 
'* work" is planned, and they are what are called a '* plant,** or place 
for ''planting" things, i.e. hiding things. I know many that are 
brothels in Manchester, Rochdale, Halifax, Huddersfield, Nottingham, 
and indeed in all towns. 

He states that — 

There are many more travellers who go in companies than alone ; 
three is the general number, one woman and two men ; two women 
will go together without men. The largest company are at fairs, where 
there will be four men and a boy. I have seen at Bartholomew fair, 
Boughton Green fietir. Burton races, Newcastle races, and Stourbridge, 
Mansfield statties, Newark, and Boston, thieves rescued by their com- 
panions, and women rescued much oflener, especially at Birmingham, 
sometimes by talking them out of it, and, if that would not do, by force, 
which is the general way. The constable's thumb at Burton was nearly 
bit off. If they have sticks strike them on the upper arm, or on the 
calf of the leg, which disables a man instantly, if not bite the thumb ; 
not much use of the fist in such cases. All those cases arose from 

want of moK constables. 

* « « * * * 
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There is a man who keeps a jerrj-shop, J T , who has been 

at it 20 years, and never taken but once, when he was transported 

and went abroad ; has been back between two and three years. F 

AV of Nottingham has not been taken above twice in nine years ; 

** very few weeks pass over his head that he is not master of from 10/. 

to 20/., sometimes 100/.*' Then there is S B , who has been 

15 years at it and never convicted, though taken, perhaps, three or four 
times ; he makes a boast of it. There was a man transported from 
Chester last August, who had gone 16 or 17 years, and used to boast 
that the ship was never made, nor the wood grown to make one, that 
would carry him over the water '* legged" (ironed.) I have known 

a many others. M H of this town, 10 or 11 years, thoug;h 

several times convicted, lives about Shudehill, now at large. 

Very oflen went to neighbouring towns for fear of the police. Near 
London there is a horse-patrol ; I would not like to work where they are. 
It would be one of the best things as ever was established if there were 
40 or 50 clever constables 'to travel through England, and go lo all 
fairs, races, &c., and if they knew the cant they might detect them 
when taken, as they use cant words one to another ; they would soon 
know the faces of thieves and drive them off; they should change their 
rounds. 

** If a man comes twice to a prison he fears nothing the second time, 
no punishment to him ; the wheel is much disliked ; some would rather 
be on than off this time of the year." The monitors will turn on vo- 
luntarily in cold weather. The monitors (prisoners) do not dare to 
report any offence for fear of being broke ; the rest will make up some 
story against them, and sure to get them broke. 

The Irish have one branch almost to themselves in all large towns, 

that is, illicit distillation. The spirit, chiefly whiskey, is made out of 

treacle-water, sugar-washings, i. e. empty grocer's hogsheads, or very 

brown sugar. They put barm in it ; make from one to ten gallons at 

a time. It is carried about by their females in bladders with tin necks 

and a cork, to retail it to the servants at back doors, in exchange for 

food, clothes, &c. A deal amongst colliers. The jerry-shops are chiefly 

supplied this way. Generally kept upstairs, or in the cellar under a 

flag in the earth. Lodging-house keepers will never go elsewhere when 

it is made in the neighbourhood. Fetches about halt-price. 
♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ '^ » 

The next prisoner was 22 years of age, the son of respectable 
parents. He stated, — 

I4th January, 1838, 1 left this town expressly to live by robbing, as 
I have been out of prison (six months) since November, and 1 first 
went to Chorley, stopped three days there, did some little, '* me and 
another young man,'' about 4/., principally by picking pockets. It was 
getting on busy, a small town. Then to Preston a fortnight ; got a 
decent sum, about 30/. Thence to Garstang — market-day : just as we 
got in met a drunken man, we knocked him down, robbed him, did 
not hurt him much, got 12/. and went on without stopping, got to 
Lancaster at night by coachi which overtook us soon after we left 
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Garstang. Stayed about a week. Just as about going out a native 
ofLancaster, just out of the castle (gaol), told us he would take us to 
a house, if we would get ** screws" (housebreaking implements), &c. ; 
it was a gentleman*8 house. Just as we had got the door open, two 
gentlemen at eleven at night came up the walk, took him, and we two 
escaped. We went right away for Kendall ; did nothing there. Only 
one night over Shaffels and to Penrith. Then to Carlisle, stayed 14 
days, got " very faii^ there. If people in Manchester were same as 
they are there, there would not be so much got, 'Mt is up in the north/' 
** they are near the Scotch-'* We got what kept us on the road ; most 
we got was bl. Next intended to go to Scotland, but changed mind 
and to Altwistle, a village ; then to Hexham three days, some little 
money in the market-place. Got 25/. of a flour-dealer, the man was 
not drunk; flattened his nose; about three minutes about it. Went 
straight off all night to Newcastle, got there early in the morning, — 
big town, — no suspicion. There a fortnight, robbed a warehouse 
there by ourselves ; my companion had been up the country before 
and knew the people. Done between seven and nine at night ; a 
** crack" burglary, got two dozen of silver spoons and some silk which 
fetched 15/. A piece of silk handkerchiefs, got them off in a bag. 
My companion disposed of them; he gave me the full half of what he 
said he got. Kept his handkerchiefs in piece for wear, as we were 
going out of the (own — got them hemmed by the women where we 
lodged ; all thieves. Went thence to Durham, only there one day — 
to look at the cathedral — did nothing there. Next to Darlington — 
nothing. Stockton next, where we stayed (in March) a week, got about 
12/. One thing particular there, we were suspected after we had got 
away, they followed and took us, they could not swear to the purse and 
12/., but we were sent to Durham gaol for a month. This was done 
by picking the pocket of a person on the move ; " more done that way 
than any other now a day." In the winter they don't work at the 
mill; they can ouly put on 12 on the mills at once, the rest teaze 
oakum ; it's not so sharp service as the New Bailey ; governor was for- 
merly surgeon of the prison. Bread is better than here ; the diet alto- 
gether better there ; the skilly (broth) is thicker, though less of it. 
From Durham we went to Sunderland; we had given up 18/. to the 
turnkey, and received it again. Went to Sunderland — there a week — 
did not attempt anything. I used to read at night. One night I could 
find no other books but the Bible, and I read that ; at the time I was 
much struck with a passage in Isaiah which I could not shake off for 
some weeks ; it was about '* the sending a Saviour who should deliver." 
From Sunderland to Shields, got about 8/. by pockets, then to New- 
castle again ; two days did nothing. Then to Durham and were very 
careful, and determined to work back to Manchester. To Darlington 
— Richmond, Yorkshire, Bedale, Gunboro', and to Whitby. The con- 
stable was gone to Northallerton sessions; we got 4/., alsidy's pocket 
in the Market-Scarboro' (about May), got about 3/. two days ; thence 
to Burlington one night ; Headon, did nothing there. Then to a place 
near Sir Clifford Constable's; through villages to Garingwold, got a 
country farmer and robbed him of 5/. (we were low, not working now.) 
Came next to York, two days ; got about 2/. lOs. of a gentleman look- 
ing at the minster, talking to him and admiring the building. Thence 
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to Leeds ; got some little, about 10/.— there two days. Then Brad* 
ford, got 3/., to Halifax, and then to Rochdale, and so home. Arrived 
there in May about the 25th, stayed about three days ; went off with the 
same men to Warrington, St. Helens, Wigan, Bolton, and Manchester. 
One of the constables stopped us coming in at Windsor Bridge, took 
Is, 6d. of us ; we got it by application at Town Hall. Went out to 
Ashton, got 5/., then started to Huddersfield, nothing much, about bi. 
pockets ; had to fly very quick ; to Wakefield three days, got about 25t. 
Selby and Hull some few pounds. Then to Beverley, Scarboro' ; there 
on the coronation day — pretty fair that day, got in the procession about 
3/. and at a supper at night got 25/. of a gentleman who had come 
out of the hall — pocket. Next morning to Whitby, Loftus, Stockton, 
Hartlepool, when we lit of an old sailor just landed who had got 25/., 
his wages, just received — picked his pocket, — he was not drunk. 
Thence to Newcastle, Morpeth, and did nothing more till we got into 
Edinburgh ; there we were a fortnight. '* Drawed" a till there out of 
a shop and got about 30/. about ten in the morning, a grocer's; there 
was no one in the shop. The drawer was open and a bowl in it ; 20/. 
in silver, 10 sovereigns. Thence to Stirling, Falkirk, and Glasgow; 
there a fortnight, got about 20/. the day before we went out, to help 
us on the road. Thence to Greenock ; we might have steamed it, but 
walked to see the country. Greenock is a pretty town, but we did not 
choose to do much — we thought the summer was cold. Next to Ayr, 
and got about 40/. ; my companion got the money by picking the 
pocket of a female ; he gave it me ; we were very hotly pursued and 
parted, and I have never seen him since. I ran towards Mayhole in 
the direction of Portpatrick ; I thought myself secure when I got to 
Robert Burns' cottage, about three miles. I looked about it ; admired 
the scenery, and went on to Girvin and Portpatrick. I did nothing 
more in Scotland. Crossed the water to Donaghadee (by myself), 
walked to Belfast, there four days, got about 7/. lOs, the last day, and 
set off then — shop-lifting, or drawing the till, a linen-draper's, nine in 
the morning. Then Bunbridge, through Lisburn, a fair at Banbridge, 
and got 20/. off a horsedealer — pocket. Then to Newry ; I had a 
pretty fair sum on me, about 40/. Then to Drogheda, and went to 
see the monument " to king William of the Boyne." Then to Dun- 
dalk and Dublin. There a month, got about 10/. day before I came 
away, to fetch me home— a lady's pocket. There was a deal of police 
in Dublin, but I did not think them right sharp, and I consider there 
is more chance of robbing them in Dublin than in any part of England. 
I was doing well, but still I had a longing after Manchester. 1 stayed 
two days at Liverpool, and got to Manchester 20th October. I had 
about 25/. on my arrival and lived on it till the night I was taken, 
about the 20th November. I did not do anything at all at Man- 
chester, and meant to settle. 

On the means of prevention he observes, — 

I considered that in London or Liverpool, or such places as have got 
the new police, there is little to be done, unless it be picking pockets. 
People there think that they are safe under the eye of the new police, 
and will take large sums of money in their pockets. People in other 
places will send for a creditor^ instead of taking the money, It is my 
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opimon that if some of the master pickpockets were taken up and sent 
out of the country, it would do more good than transporting a hundred 

boys. There are many. There is first P J , a man now in, 

could tell me if his brothers are concerned with him. 

Amongst other practices, he described 

Robbing people in the streets with violence ; hit you on the head 
with a stone in a stocking, or hand, make you senseless to that degree 

you cannot speak or know anything. I believe Mr. N , the late 

chairman of sessions, was so served at his own door, and they knew 
him, too, who he was. Sometimes they take fast hold of the nose, and 
pushing it quite flat towards the mouth, so as almost to break the 
gristle of the nose, this will take away a man's senses nearly. Another 
way is to seize him by the hair in front and pull him down to the very 
ground by it, ' and hold him there till the pain will almost take his 
senses, and so rob him. 

If I had a home I would not have a coal grid (or grating), as many 
robberies are done that way ; the strongest chain is soon snapped. I 
would keep my coal in my yard ; a boy, and most men, can generally 
get down. Underground kitchen windows are bad places to guard ; 
the strongest bar will be pushed up almost as you walk along. A drop 
latch, connecting with the outside, should have a button on it to turn 
down at night. Inside bolts should be top and bottom, and, to be 
good for anything, should, when shot, be locked in that position by one 
of these patent locks, so no boy could shown in. The main door key 
is best left in the lock. 

Thieves generally avoid breaking in when the time would make it a 
burglary. Many of the poor people's houses are robbed when the hus- 
band has just left at five o'clock to go to his work, and before his wife 
gets up ; they get in by false keys. It is no matter to a thief whether 
the person robbed is rich or poor, so that he has got anything. 

The following are notes of the confessions of a young thief 
confined in Cold Bath Fields prison, setting forth the parti- 
culars of a predatory incursion from London : — 

A twelvemonth ago he and P were together in Cold Bath Fields, 

where they planned a thieving journey to Kidderminster. 

They built a dog-cart, stole two dogs from Smithfield, bought hard- 
ware, brooms, &c., at a shop near Farringdon-street, to the amount of 
17t. While they were purchasing the articles, two companions stole 
for them a dozen and a half of hand-brooms from the door ; they 
valued them at Si., making, as four were concerned, It. Sd. each; — 
P— • and H paid them 2s, 6d. They also took with them twenty 

sixpences and ten shillings bad money, which they concealed in a large 

false bottom of the cart. Thus equipped, M with 5*., P with 

lbs. 6d.f they started off about twelve at noon, in the winter or end of 
autumn. At Wandsworth they sold a mat for is. Ad. and a broom for 
lid. They went on to Wimbledon and called at a public-house, where 
they had a pint of beer, for which they gave a bad sixpence. The land- 
lady served them, and then went into the inner bar and continued 
serving. The boy H reached round and took four silver salt- 

spoons whkh were on a shelf; he would have tak^n the sait-cellarf , but 
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was afraid they might soon be missed. They decamped, bought some 
bread and cheese, and hastened out of the town in about ten minutes 
after the robbery. At Kingston they went to a travellers* house and 
sold the spoons to their landlord, who gave them board and lodging* for 
the night and next day, with 5^. for the bargain. 

They proceeded on their journey, and at about half-past ten a coach 
passed them on the road; a small trunk was fastened on behind the 
seat. P ran after the coach, climbed up, and cut it down. It con- 
tained a quantity of papers, and nothing else. They tore the papers 
into^shreds, and, having destroyed the box, they hid the pieces. Thw 
box was subsequently advertised, and a reward of 50/. otfered for the 
recovery. 

At the next town (the boy did not recollect the names of the places), 
about eleven or twelve miles from Kingston, they went to a publie- 

house ; it was market day. H made cloth caps, and in the course 

of the evening he sold a dozen and a half, at Is. 6d, each, to the 
countrymen in the tap-room. They stole a great coat which belonged 
to one of their customers, and hid it in the false bottom of their cart* 
There was a hue-and-cry for it ; some suspected the boys, but the 
landlady said she could be answerable that the \yooT luds were innocent. 
Having proceeded next day on their route, they sold it to a passing 
countryman for 3*. H considers it to have been worth about 7«. 

For three weeks they lived entirely on the produce of what they 
sold, and ultimately arrived at Kidderminster. 

They put up for a short time at a travellers' house. Houses of this 
kind are in every town, price 3d, or 4c/. a-night; they have a common 

kitchen where tiie trampers cook and live. (P confirmed this, and 

stated that the better sort pay 6</., and have the attendance of a girl to 
cook.) 

At every lodging-house on the road H met plenty of trampers, 

and he did not see one face that he had not seen at St. Giles's. They 
also recognised him, and compared notes. Some were hawkers, some 
were going half-naked, some were ballad-singers, some were going 
about with false letters, others as broken-down tradesmen, some as old 
soldiers, and some as shipwrecked sailors ; and every night they told 
each other of good houses. They all lived well, never ate any broken 
victuals, but had meat breakfasts, good dinners, hot suppers, and fre- 
quently ended by going to bed very drunk. Not one spent less than 
3*. a-day, many a great deal more. They sometimes make bs, and 
average 3^. 6d, per day ; some often get a sovereign where humane 
people reside. (All this is confirmed by P .) 

P having been employed at a carpet-manufactory before he 

came to London, went to visit his old friends, and was soon able to 

introduce H . Every day these boys stole balls of twine and string 

from this place. They daily went there to take whatever they could lay 
their hands upon, and have brought out two and three dozen balls of a 
day in their great-coat pockets, finding a ready market for their plunder 
in the rag-shops. The first lot they sold was worth about I/., and they 
got 10^. 6d. for it. They did not disj)ose of any stock-in-trade while 
in the town, but lived by plundering the manufactory and picking 
pockets in the streets. Some of the property they pawned, some they 
sold to trampers at the lodging-houses. 
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• P and FI were very punctual in attendance at the churches, 

where they always robbed. They took three watches — one was pawned 

for lbs, J the other two for 1/. a-piece. P is very clever at '* easing 

a yokel of his watch." 

They went to a fair about fifteen miles from Kidderminster, leaving 
their dogs and cart at a public-house about two miles from the scene. 

P , who can play •* prick in the garter," goon got a mob, and soon 

found *' betters." He allowed them to win nearly all the money he 
had, and then won it back with double interest. In the mean time 

H , who never appeared to know P , was very busy rifling the 

farmers' pockets of their money-bags. (He minutely described the 
bags as being to him a matter of great singularity.) He took eight 
bags in a short time, bnt the richest of the eight contained only 15^. ; 
he also took seven handkerchiefs. One of the party having lost a bet, 
applied to his pocket, but missed his purse; a row ensued, every one 
felt his pockets ; the robbed and the swindled gave vent to their anger, 

and, having secured P , took him to a pond and ducked him. 

H decamped when the storm was brewing, as he had all the bags 

and property about him. This occurred at about four in the afternoon, 

and at about nine P ^ having concealed himself after h's ducking, 

joined H at the public-house, and off they set in their vehicle. 

They led the neighbourhood and shaped their course for London. 
On their journey back they entered a gentleman's house, about half- 
past eight in the evening. It stood upon a hill, and was to let. Tliey 
opened the kitchen-window and rummaged all over the house for about 
an hour, taking away a great-coat, some glass decanters, and a hearth- 
rug. On arriving at the next town, which was about ten miles off 
(and they travelled in the night after this robbery), they told the land- 
lord they had something to sell. His wife went out and returned 
shortly after with a man, who bought the lot for 1/. 5^. 6d. ; but 

H remarked, " The fellow swindled us, for the decanters were worth 

all the money, but we were glad to get rid of them at any price." At 
some distance from this town they came near a large village, and saw 

several persons coming towards them, when P put down the table 

for the ** garter story." H began betting, and the people, when 

they came up, stopped to see the fun. Shortly they began to play, and 

H began to thieve ; at length they became exasperated at their 

losses to P ; H—^ had retreated, and, having packed away the 

property in the dog-cart, was moving off, when the storm broke out, 
and P again got into a scrape. He was severely thumped and 

beaten ; H was accused of being an accomplice, and they were 

both locked up in the cag^e till next day, when the magistrates acquitted 

ihem, remarking that P , if guilty, had received punishment 

enough, and as for H , there was no charge against him. It 

remained a mystery amongst them what had become of the stolen pro- 
perty, for neither boy had been out of their sight, and yet nothing was 
found either on them or in the cart. They never suspected the false 
bottom. 

About thirty miles they stopped a night at a public-house, and 
became friendly with some soldiers who were billeted at the house, 
being on a march with their regiment. While the soldiers were telling 
(heir adventures, the boys stole 21, from them. The next morning the 
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alarm was given, and P was again the scape-goat. H fled, 

and hid the purses here and there about the stable-grounds as quickly 
as possible ; some he threw down the privy, and they were found by 
one of the soldiers. The landlady in this instance took part with the 
boys, and, as no other person had been in the company, the soldiers, 
though there was no proof, had no alternative but to suspect the boys, 
or one of their own comrades : however, the boys got clear off. 

At a short distance (that is, about twenty miles) from London, they 
stopped at a gentleman's house to hawk some things, and, while the 

servant went upstairs with some hearth-brooms, P slipped into the 

parlour and brought out a watch and a silver egg-stand. The servant 
bought about 5^. worth of things on her return, and they made the best 
of their way from the premises. In five days after they were in 
London, having added to their plunder from the gentleman's house a 
pair of silver salt-cellars, which they stole from a public-house where 
they slept. This plunder they brought to London. The silver was 
sold for 3^. 6d, the ounce; the watch for 15/. 

The following are extracts from the examinatious of two pri- 
soners! n Knutsford gaol, aged fourteen, and one aged seventeen. 
We have preferred to clear it of some of the slang terms they 
used. The youngest, after describing his parentage, says — 

I gave up all labour, and supported myself entirely by thieving, about 
three years ago. I have not worked since. When not in honest 
employ, I was maintained by going as assistant to a man t met in a 
lodging-house, who travelled from one town to another, and who sup- 
ported me, and who looked out while I went on the sneak or thieving. 
Sometimes he sent me to get a place open for them to commit a 
robbery. I associated with people I met in the lodging-houses, who 
went upon the game. I eluded detection, or apprehension, by leaving 
a place as soon as I had made a hit, my companions sometimes 
knocking people down, and sometimes milling me out of the crowd. I 
have been apprehended and got off, because they could not prove it, or 
find the things on me. In large towns we were soon known to the 
constables, but in small towns we cared nought about them. My com- 
panions often fetched a glass out of a public-house, and gave it to the 
watchman. The watchman never durst go into a public-house. If a 
lad gets nailed in a small town, his companions go and represent him 
to the constables as a relation, stating that he has been led off by bad 
lads, and often " gammon" the constables to let him go. They cannot 
come it so in a town, the constables are too knowing. The lodging- 
house keeper often " gammons'* the country beadle for them. I have 
known many persons who would not prosecute, and many a one who 
has taken money which has been sent by the woman at Uie lodging 
house for them not to tell a strong tale. We would frequently at night 
get a wire and turn the key in the lock, which was inside, straight with 
the hole ; we could then push it out on to the floor. We had then 
another long wire to feel for the key and draw it under the door, then 
unlock the door, and help ourselves. Sometimes 1 have been sent 
begging to different houses ; the people have been watched upstairs to 
make the beds ; I have then gently opened the door, pulled the key out 
of the k^ckj^and^ pressed it against a piece of tempered clay which I 
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had in my Ikuid. We could then cut a key, and go in when we h*ked. 
There were sometimes three or four of us. We always endeavoured for 
money, but we could do with anything if we could not get it. If we 
were strangers in town, the lodging-house folks would find us a receiver 
for the property. We would often hide it while one of us went and 
made sure of the receiver. Lodging-house folks always tell us to do 
80, instead of carrying it into the house. They oHen cheat us out of 
half the value. 

The second, aged fourteen, gives the following answers to 
several questions of the same series :•— 

I never did work much ; while I did work in the day I thieved at 
night. I only worked for two or three weeks at once. There were 
plenty of places to dispose of anything we got. I lived by housebreak- 
ing, picking pockets, and stealing money-drawers ; the number of 
thefls was according to what we got. They used to put me sometimes 
through a window, by taking a square out, and I opened the doors ; 
sometimes down a cellar-hole. I was often suspected, but as soon as I 
got anything I gave it to the men that were with me, and they could 
find nothing on me. I have been taken by the constables many times, 
and got off in that way. I was apprehended at Stafford with two 5/. 
notes in my pocket, and my companion came and said he was my 
father, and he had given them me to change. . The man who had been 
robbed could not swear to us nor the notes. My companions were 
very sharp ; they were dressed like gentlemen, and when we were at 
fairs nobody would think of them being thieves. They had all sorts of 
tools and skeleton-keys, and were first in the country at using them. 
Have committed altogether many a hundred depredations in my life, 
little ones and big ones. I spent my time, when not on the look-out 
for booty with my companions, in certain beer*shops or public-houses 
where we were known. The landlord knew of our courses. My com- 
panions used to make it up with some (landlords) when we should be 
in at night, and changed their clothes to go out, that they might not be 
known. We were nearly always travelling ; we did not commit our 
robberies near the towns vre stopped at, but went a good way off. We 
went to Chester, Shrewsbury, and different towns in Lancashire, York- 
shire, Cheshire, StaflBdrdshire, Shropshire, and many places I did not 
know the names of. 

The third, aged seventeen, in the course of a confession of his 
career, gives thd following answers :-— 

Sometimes I worked for two or three months, and then went to 
thieving for some months, and then go to work again. Some places I 
did nut like to go to because the constables were sharp. The lodging- 
house keepers would put us down to the traps, and find us a receiver 
when we wanted one. I have been at a burglary, but I generally went 
picking pockets, or on the sneak. In one lodging-house I got off many 
a time by being let down a trap-door that led to an entry. I have 
many a time been caught by the people I have been robbing, and been 
let off. Myself and two other chaps stopped a Scotchman on the road 
near Preston, and took his pack off his back and his money, tied his 
hands behind him, and left him. One of my companions was taken, 
bat we gave the woman at the lodging-house a sovereign to swear that 
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he was in bed at the time, so they only vagranled him. I haw 
travelled through Yorkshire and Lancashire, but have done very little 
in Cheshire. We moved from one town to another, that the traps 
might not know us. 

§ 28. We submit the following extracts from the confession 
obtained by the Rev. Mr. Bagshaw from a delinquent aged nine- 
teen, recently removed as a convict from the gaol at Salford. 
Though the delinquent's character and adventures were peculiar, 
his career of depredation may be adduced as an instance cha- 
racteristic of a career common to many others. The answers 
were given to a set of fixed interrogatories which we had prepared 
for guiding the course of similar inquiries, in cases where we had 
no means of attending and conducting them personally. (See 
Appendix No. 5.) From our partial experience under this 
Commission we are satisfied that similar inquiries, instituted after 
conviction, would serve as a means of obtaining highly valuable 
information for the prevention of crime and the advancement of 
the general objects of penal justice; and we are prepared to 
recommend that express arrangements be made for the purpose, 
under circumstances which we shall subsequently describe. 

J R , aged 19 ; convicted of felony. Single. A sailor. 

Both parents are living. Is legitimate. Was brought up at home 
with his parents, with two younger sisters. Father a banker's clerk ; 
in bank 33 years; mother kept house. Father most respectable; 
sober, industrious, and honest. Mother honest, virtuous, industrious, 
and sober. Parents regularly attended the Unitarian Chapel, and 
required him to attend ; but when they did not go he would shirk it, 
and tell them he had been. Used to ramble about the fields, birds'- 
nesting, &c. Parents took very great care of him. Ran away two or 
three times to go to sea, before he could get them to consent ; stayed 
three to five days at a time, but, not being able to get a berth himself, 
was obliged to return home. First time treated him kindly, warning 
him; second time beat him with a cane; third time consented to let 
him go to sea. Father dined at home, and took meals always at home ; 
mother always at home. Went to a day-school from 6 to 14, as a day- 
scholar to a boarding-school. Classics taught there; did hot learn 
much Latin : there eight years. Was at a lady's school about two 
years before. Paid 1/. 8^. per quarter to the classical school. Not to 
any Sunday School. Taught reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, a little algebra. Can read and write well; understands 
what he reads; generally novels and tales ; all the Waverley Novels; 
a great many books from the Mechanics' Institution; they were 
generally novels and tales. Thinks he should never have desired to go 
to sea if he had not met with that book. Going to sea has been the 
means of bringing him into loose habits. Attended a Socinian Chapel 
to 10 or 11 years old regularly, then irregularly to 14. Never to any 
place of worship, or not a dozen times for six years. Brought up to 
sea. Father had wished him to get in the warehouse trade. Never 
bound apprentice ; engaged with a merchant, who was to find him 
clothes, 12^. a week when in port, and 30/. at the expiration of three 
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years* Did not serve his time — only two years. Run away from them 
at Liverpool, where his master dwelt; went under them twice to 
Lisbon, to Genoa, and Leghorn, Zante, and once to Constantinople— 
6ve voyages. First time stopped four months at Lisbon, a very 
depraved place, with women drinking, &c. ; Genoa five weeks, also 
very depraved. Houses for music, drinking, and dancing, Sunday after- 
noon more than any other ; that was the sailor's holiday. Had a bad, 
cruel, and drunken master. Never had any religion on hoard or on 
shore ; left him for ill usage ; flogged by him above twenty times. En- 
gaged again with the Fairy, a Hull vessel, at Liverpool, seven months ; 
went to the Brazils. Again at Liverpool with the Caledonia, a London 
vessel ; went to Constantinople and Odessa : Odessa one of the best 
places — were not allowed into the town. This voyage was seven 
months: was his last voyage. Employed about four years as above, at 
sea ; then enlisted into the Spanish service under General Evans ; ar- 
rived at Santander 13th April, 1836 ; engaged for two years, or during 
the war ; stopped only ten months ; escaped into France with sixteen 
others ; left because could not get the common necessaries of life ; no 
pay, or only about 10;. during the ten months, and often nearly dead for 
want of food or clothing; two months and not in a bed at all ; on the 
hills under bushes on the heights of St. Sebastian. Thinks the Spaniards 
and Portuguese the basest people he ever saw — ^worse in morals and 
more selfish ; not a drunken people, but given to women. Arrived at 
Manchester December, 1836; February 21, 1837, taken up for having 
in his possession a quantity of skeleton keys ; got three months ; two 
young men gave them to him to carry ; they were going to commit a rob- 
bery of a timber-yard office, at the bottom of Miller's Lane ; never been 

with them before ; had known them only a fortnight. H , one of 

them, was taken during his three months, and transported for fourteen 
years ; the other, Thomas C ■ , got fourteen years from Preston last 
sessions : neither of them taken up with him. Was never convicted till 
these sessions, yesterday, Wednesday 6th December, 1837. — ^Pleaded 
guilty. Has only worked four days since he came from Spain, as a 
joiner; was then living with parents; then took six silver spoons of 
his father's, and pledged them for 8;., for drink for him and his shop- 
mate ; dare not return home; then took to stealing, as a mode of getting 
his living. Condition and habits immediately before entering upon dis- 
honest courses were bad. The immediate cause of first offence was want- 
ing money for drink and women, &c. During the three months that his 
father received him on his return from Spain he got acquainted with 
some noted thieves— M——, now in Lancaster, two years ; S— , 
out at present ; W ■ ■ ■ , also in Lancaster now. Was induced to com- 
mit other offences to procure money to get along with ; want, &c. ; but 
that want brought about by himself. When he went off*, he did it altoge- 
ther; gave up honest labour at once ; and has lived now ever since last 
February, ten months, by crime. Found none or very few difficulties 
in the way of committing crime. The readiness with which property 
was got, and the impunity with which he had robbed hefore, was an 
encouragement. Separate confinement for a month or two, and as 
little meat as would sustain health might have altogether stopped him ; 
catting off all communication with friends, one of the worst things ever 

B 
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•Howed to a priaoner. AU pms and ink to be toteHy ttkcn oo* of 
yards. Prisoners communicate from yard to yard, and oalside. By 
tickets on their clothes they carry on correspondence from one yard to 
another. Whipping always hardened him, *' as if I'd strive to seek for 
some revenge at'ter it" Thinks it might answer with a sollijilHdispo* 
sitioned person^ When not in honest employ was maintained by de> 
predations. Has been concerned in abont a dozen bui^glaries, done ia 
the night ; about seven of them in inhabited houses ; the others in 
offices of different descriptions : generally aimed at siWer-f^te aod 
money, cloihing. Effected generally by skeleton keys. If they fiuM 
this way, got in at the back-celkir windows by small crow-bara. la 
offices used braces and bits, g^onges, and small saws, to cut round a 
bolt which was inside. After the lock picked, easily found where the 
bolt was by pressure ; then work a hole at each corner of the boH, so as 
to get in a little saw, and then the door would open. Waving the bolt 
in its place, t. e. fast to the lintel. Never met with a chain, ircn, or 
wooden bar. A chain is a deal preferable to a bok ; for it is impossible 
to get it out without making a noise. Thinks it would be a sufficient 
impediment to stop the work ahogether. Never met with a bell; 
thinks it better than even a drop-latch, which is the most serioiis impo* 
diroent he has met with. The drop-latch is formidabley because it 
forms part of the lock. The bolt of the lock may be shot hut the thief 
not know it, because the door binds by the drop-latch, and so they may 
work for an hour, thinking it is the lock not picked. To cut out a 
whole lock wonld be too long a process. Once turned by a drop->1atch ; 
tried it nearly an hour and a half. Afler the robbery compkited» left 
the door as tidy as possible. Has been concerned in picking pcxrkets 
with two or three others, generally at markets and &irs. It is a lucra- 
tive and not very dangerous business, where you are not known; 
won)en*s pockets in general, on account of their being easier to get inlo^ 
and having only one, whatever they had was generally in it. Never 
concerned with personal violence. If it could be avoided, would not 
have recourse to viclence. Associated entirely with such as myself, 
males and females. Did not like to trust women in the robberies ; kaa 
iaithful. In picking pockets in a strange town, if detected, one of 
companions, generally well dressed, would come up and pretend to take 
the thief into custody, till they went for police, and then both go off; 
would then leave that town, if a small one, or remove to another part of 
a large one, and inunediately go and change dress; some three or four 
suits. At one time in dress of a quaker, in half an hour like a carter. 
Never did escape. Rescues are effected. Thinks there are more rob- 
beries here than at Liverpool ; for they generally flock to Manchester 
and Birmingham, when let out of prison there. Birmingham is a 
better field than Manchester. Sheffield is too near Wakeiield. They 
say they would sooner serve six years in any other gaol in Eng^attd 
than two there; not allowed to look at one another. Tliey don't like 
the cutting the hair so very close. In Yorkshire, that is a sign of a 
man coming out of a prison or workhouse ; it is a common saying in 
that town ; if only in for three days, they cut it as close as they can 
cut it Has been apprehended seven times. Convicted only once. 
Was six timea apprehended before first conviction. Piosecutot alwaya 
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came forward against bira. Has been acquitted, through the defi- 
ciency of evidence, four times, when guilty; not bought off; the two 
other times out of the seven was guilty, and treated as a vagrant ; 
three raontha New Bailey, three months Borough Gao), at Liverpool. 
Not near so much liberty in Borough Gaol as at Kirkdale ; knows it 
from very good evidence. Last resided for the greatest length of time 

in Salford, in Queen Street, at a bad house, since broken up, T. B 's; 

has heard since come in here broken up from a quarrel between him 
and his women. Practices and pursuits were not to any extent in- 
fluenced by fear of the constables. Associates in crime were all known 
to the constables. Did not associate with them at all. Did not, that 
he is aware of, use any means with the constables, either to distract 
their attention or to induce them to permit or facilitate his escape : 
thinks them not sufficiently numerous. Mr. Diggles is more feared by 
thieves than any man either in Manchester or Salford ; he knocks about 
more amongst them. Lindsay is a good man ; does not know any one any- 
where as much feared by thieves as Diggles ; does not think his asso- 
ciates latterly have exhibited more dexterity than himself; they did at 
first. Never found prosecutors backward. Thinks there is a general 
deficiency of caution, careless servants not fastening what bolts there 
were, or a deficiency of bolts. Would recommend every door to have 
a drop-latch, a chain right across the door, or a bell. Never had any 
connivance with servants, but has reason to know, from the conversa- 
tion of thieves, that the most serious robberies are effected that way, 
such as plate, &c. Never broke through a wall. Doors are preferred 
to windows and grids, because the chains are eflen rusty and easily 
broken by a leaver, or sudden jerk, and people are careless of getting 
them mended, or tie them with a string. Windows are not liked on 
account of the glass ; it is very awkward to take it out in the dead of 
the night without letting some part drop, and the sharp noise easily 
wakes people. The method of taking out a pane is to run a small 
sprig bit, or nail, into the frame at the comer, and star the glass ; then 
running the thumbnail in any direction you think proper, from any one 
of the'* radii," it (the crack) will accompany the nail. Then get some 
putty, or small pitch pkster, by which to retain hold and yet prevent 
the glass from falling to the floor : that removed, the fisistening is undone 
and entrance effected. If there is an inside shutter it can't be done 
at all, without you know the premises, because you can't find out 
where they are fastened. Jf a window blind be down it rather facilitates, 
as it would not only take off noise, but might assist in taking the glass 
out, catching it, and when the window is up it is readily cut off. The 
fastening of a shutter is very awkward to get out, as the brace cannot 
easily be worked to it, and in using it much noise must be made ; if 
a bell were upon a shutter it would be impossible to break in. Prizing 
up cellar window bars with a piece of wood, five or six feet long, one 
holding the bar to avoid noise lest it should fall in. Never heard of a 
man being turned by a cellar window, unless interrupted. They ought 
to have no communication that is not cut off for the night by bolts, 
bells, and locks. Does not think that any thief would break a house 
for what was in the cellar only. Could take a spring cart to Bolton, 
now -three o'clock, and return before ten o'clock, half full of cloth, 
cheese, kc., exposed, especially in small towns, at shop doors, whidi 

e2 
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are so choked with handkerchiefs, checks, &c., as to be impossible 
to see what was goin^ on outside. Knows some men now who go 
regularly Saturday evening, market-day, and bring back, on an ave- 
rage, 10/. worth. Has never been to Bolton himself that way. Rob- 
bing public-houses, parties of five or six : — all but one keep the landlord 
fully employed filling, while he is up-stairs with false keys. A deal of 
money and plate has been taken in Manchester; more in last twelve 
months than in any other mode. His depredations were generally 
planned and executed by three besides himself, always males. Has 
known several depredations planned in prison ; has learnt moite in this 
prison than ever he learnt in any other place in his life, and that is the 
reason he would recommend solitary. Has known of half a dozen or 
more ; sometimes bed-cells and meal times. Has known of six or 
seven depredations planned in this prison, and committed them himself 
when he went out. The system is this : — there are always five or six 
men in a prison who get their living by plunder; these draw raw 
country or town people into conversation to find out where they have 
worked, if there is any money, or any likelihood of getting at it, and 
how to get at it ; and if there is they learn the best time, and seem 
to be quite unconcerned about the inquiry. Then afler leaving prison 
they go and look at the place, and if it be favourable for their design, 
they'll commit the depredation. Will state one. There was a young 
man that came in that had lived in Salford, opposite to a shop. I was 
in conversation about people going to chapel every Sunday night 
(Sunday nights during service are the chief times for burglaries). He 
said he knew two very religious people who never missed going to chapel 
any Sunday night in their life. I asked him ^^ what their business 
was?** He replied they were provision shopkeepers. I ascertained 
where they lived (does not know the name though the robbery was 
done) ; it was a provision shop. Did not do it immediately, went out 
of town for awhile to Liverpool, was taken there and served three 
months ; then came back, and four weeks afler, on a Sunday night, 
watched them out, and by a skeleton key effected my entrance, and 
took all the money then in the house, nearly 10/. ; took nothing else. 
Entered by the front door, it is a front street in St. Stephen's Street; 
came out and pulled the door to. Did this alone, as there was no 
need of assistance. First knocked at the door to see if any one was 
left in, then tried the door. The whole done in about ten minutes. 
Did not leave the town. Thomas Diggles (the deputy constable) 
searched him about half an hour after the robbery. ** I had hid 
the money in the sand by the river, had only 9d. when Diggles 
searched ;" was taken for it on the Monday night again, and dis- 
charged for want of proof; no evidence against him, but being intox- 
icated, and having more money than usual, 26<. or 27^., was suspected. 
Was not seen about the premises. Changed dress that night, and 
ground next day. Has planned others with other people, but had 
rather not tell of them, as there are others outside who were concerned* 
and there is a deal of noise about them yet 

Whilst in New Bailey last February and May, there was a young 
man came in out of Oldfield-lane, when three of us commenced pump- 
ing him, to see if he knew where there was either money or plate, 
but he did not at first own that he did, but afterwards, talking of the 
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service that I had been in in Spain, he spoke of a gentleman, that 
had had a silver cup presented to him by Government, that he said 
was of very great value. I likewise ascertained from him who this 
person was, and found out from him that the person owning the cup 
went to market with his wife every Saturday night : they kept no servant. 
AHer leaving the New Bailey I went home to my father^s, and living 
in the neighbourhood, I ascertained it to be a fact. I afterwards left 
home in the course of a week, and the Saturday night af\er leaving 
home committed the robbery, in company with the other three. It 

was a silver cup belonging to ensign £ ; he is an elderly man ; 

got, besides the cup, six silver tea-spoons, a sovereign — that's all. I 
was taken up and one of the others on the Sunday morning; the 
other two not. Was discharged for want of evidence. Diggles took 
us up. It was disposed of in this town and aAerwards sent to Liver- 
pool ; the inscription would be taken out, and it reburnished and sold ; 
it is in Liverpool now. It was sold to a Fence who has been engaged 

in that way six or seven years. " W ," I believe. W 's wife, 

now two years in Lancaster for part of the property, two gold rings 
which I forget, found with her : her son-in-law and Daw were indicted 

and got off. Now thinks W is in Lancaster for debt. AAer the • 

cup was taken was very sorry for it, and thought it might be restored 
through Diggles, not that I thought he would connive at it. I gave 
him the information afler I had got discharged for it three days, on 
the promise that none of the parties should be injured. It was none 

of the W s who committed the robbery. The man who gave the 

information in prison never knew anything of it. R s', in Quay- 
Street, Liverpool, is where I suspect it is now ; it is a provision shop, 
a great receiver of stolen property, and has been convicted twice. Was 
sorry about the cup from the manner in which it had been obtained 

by Mr. £ . Was himself in two engagements in Spain, at St. 

Sebastian and Fontarabia. Does not like soldiering ; he went out 
expecting there would be a navy : was so hired, and then they made 
soldiers of us ; did not engage at all for the army. Never engaged 
the prison-informing party to effect the robbery ; could not have trusted 
them. All such plans would have been avoided if separate confine- 
ment, night and day ; deal of mischief done in night, especially such 
long nights, and three in a cell. Generally took money or plate ; when 
picked pocket would take nothing but money or purses. Take watches ; 
could get rid of them as readily as anything else. Disposed of property 
to receivers, not pawnbrokers, that's a young trick. Got for it three 
shillings an ounce for silver. It must be a very good patent silver 
watch that fetched 21, ; a gold one 5/. or 6/. Scarcely received two- 
thirds of the value of the article. In every case it was known to be 
stolen, and sold expressly on that understanding. If such persons could 
be put down, there would be but little stealing except money. Very 
few burglaries. No use taking anything else. Not taken for mischief, 
but for gain. Should think he knows three considerable receivers 
here, and seven or eight in Liverpool. There are in Liverpool two or 
three in every street about Scotland Road. Every bit of plate from 
here goes there first, and from thence to Dublin. Was never at Dublin. 
Not melted down in Liverpool, but into bars at Dublin. Can trace it 
no further. Got by depredations one week with another from 3/. to 
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41. in one week. One night got 2791, in Liverpool ^ibking pocke4% 
in Lime-street, near railway ; a passenger from Manchester — it was a 
foreign lady ; in her pocket, in a small pocket-book. Was vol taken 
up for it. Saw bills against wall ; it was supposed to be lost, not 
stolen. There were two of them to it. It lasted for six weeks ; spent 
it drinking and whoring. Went into Wales to look for more money — 
to Denbigh for three days. Got rid of more than 4/. a day, drinking 
alone; buying bonnets, shawls, &c., for women. Pocket*picktng is 
called ** buz:dng" and *' tooling :" the former is '* men*8," the l^ler 
*' women's.'* Men's are done with wires made on purpose. Wire- 
workers that are bad characters will make them for lOs, a piece ; tbey 
are like the wire for getting corks out of a bottle, with diree hooks to it ; 
all the hooks incline inwards. There is a spring on Che top, and when 
you think you have got it you touch it, and it closes like a crab's daw. 
These are very successful with those who are expert at using them — at 
cattle fairs, on old country farmers. The female pocket is picked by 
the hand ; and to do it the thief must get on her right hand, for the 
pocket is mostly on that side ; he must get into step with her ; and at 
the moment she advances her right kg, the pocket falls back ; i. «., the 
leg goes forward, leaving the pocket perpendicular, and then Ik must 
extract the purse. He gets his left hand into the mouth of the pocket 
as she goes along, and then watches the moment Another maa is all 
ak)ng drawing her attention off by walking in her way and baffling 
her ; then down goes the left hand, the right supports the bottom of 
the pocket, and the money is extracted. Walks away, except she has 
suspicion, then runs. Associates got about the same. Most ever knew 
.them get when not with me was 60/. It was the other man who took 
the lady's pocket-book. Gains were irre^lar ; sometimes weeks 
without success. Went to all races and fairs. Of the robberies com- 
mitted by associates, or self, three is the most in one week, producing 
about 12/. to 13/. a^piece ; between four of them about 50/. Have 
committed altogether about twelve depredations myself; have had gains 
from a dozen more, who were his companions. Four of them divided ; 
could rely on each other. Not quite a fortnight elapsed from entering 
•upon a course of crime to the period of first apprehension; considers 
himself very unfortunate. It was ten months from entering upon a 
course of crime to his first conviction. . Eighteen months, perhaps, on 
an average is the time before a depredator is apprehended and con- 
victed ; some will go on for ten or twelve years, and some will go for 

the very first thing they do. H wan transported last aessions for 

m burglary st Newton Heath, and never was concerned in any other 
robbery. The landlord of the place where they assembled knew of 
their courses in most, if not in all cases, on account of the police officers 
coming to inquire afler them, and often exposing them to landkird. 
Never knew a landlord accuse a man, or turn him out ; it would lose 
him his custom. While engraged in a course of crime, found dogs ia- 
nde to be the greatest hindrance, and what occasioned the greatest 
fear ; did not care much for one outside : if they were at back, would 
go to firont. An inside dog will stop any side, and anything, if it will 
only m^e a noise. Does not know of any places or kinds of property 
so protected as to induce dqpredaton to refirain from attacking them. 
We removed aometimea to another peri of a town« or another town al- 
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to^faeft «M iluti for ^Mur of poKce, and after a robbery. The most 
important obstrucUona which could be placed in the way of depredationa 
is a more efficient police, similar to London and Liverpool. Very few 
robberies in centre of Liverpool; all oa the outskirts, out of the police 
districts. The Liverpool receivers are more in number, and give a 
better price than here j so that it will pay a man to biiy plunder here 
to sell again in Liverpool. These houses receive a deal of the Man- 
chester plunder. Would not allow any music on a Sunday evening, 
even if public-houses were opened, but would stop them all. Would 
put the watch on at a quarter to 6 on a Sunday evening, now 7 ; that 
would prevent many robberies ; these robberies are done in that time, 
and aby one going to church might apprise the watch ; preventing all 
umler 16 or 17 to enter a pablic-house on any pretence. It is hard to 
say what are the most important obstructions which could be placed 
in the way of disposing of stolen property ; that will never be dis* 
pensed with^ always somebody that will buy ; if one won't another 
will. Some people will do almost anything to get money. The best 
means of preventing the escape of offenders is to search them in the 
very first bouse, man or woman. Very often get rid of the property on 
the way to the station, by swallowing, chewing notes, dropping it in 
the slinlge crossing the streets ; and keeping every prisoner entirely 
separate, a good many may be convicted who now escape. It would 
be a very little expense to have a number of hired rooms to search in, 
&c. Tbe whole night is apent in planning what shall be said. 

The discloBure of such particulars of delinquency as are con- 
tained in the preceding extracts may by some be deemed 
objectionable. The inducements afforded by impunity, and 
the knowledge of the absence of proper preventive means are^ 
however, too strongly presented as temptations, not only to 
those who are engaged in criminal courses, but to a far larger 
proportion of the lower classes than could be affected by the 
publication of such evidence. It is the honest portion of the 
community only who are in ignorance, who require to be put 
on their guard and convinced of the necessity of taking effective 
measures for the abatement of the evil. More effectual mea- 
sures than have yet been taken can only be founded in more 
close inquiries than have yet been made, and on better know- 
ledge of the habits and practices of the classes to be guarded 
against than has yet been obtained. We have received the 
most complete and explicit statements of their own habits from 
depredators themselves, made to clergymen who have obtained 
their confidence and carefully interrogated them. 

In the Appendix we have given an account of the practices 
of delinquents in the metropolis, furnished to us by Mr. 
Chesterton, the governor of Cold-bath-fields prison. It was 
written for him by a person of education, not a depredator, 
who was imprisoned on a charge of arson, and who col- 
lected the facts from the conversations of depredators in whose 
pompany he was unavoidably kept. 
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f § 29. The next classes of depredators who perambulate the 

i country are the ragrants, properly so callea. Upwards of 

eighteen thousand commitments per annum of persons for the 

o&nce of vagrancy mark the extent of the body from wUch 

they are taken. 

§ 30. It will be seen that vagrancy, or the habit of wandering 
abroad under colour cither of distress or of some ostensible 
though illegal occupation, having claims on the sympathies of 
the uninformed, constitutes one great source of delinquency, 
and especially of juvenile delinquency. The returns show that 
the vagrant classes pervade every part of the country, rendering 
property insecure, propagating pernicious habits, and afflicting 
the minds of the sensitive with false pictures of suffering, and 
levying upon them an offensive impost for the relief of that 
destitution, for which a heavy tax is legally levied in the shape 
of poor s rates. Mr. Burgess, the governor of Knutsford, 
states : — 

'^ I conceive the vagrant system to be quite as bad as com- 
mon thieving ; and the vagrants come in within the description 
of a thief^ although they may be in for acts of vagrancy. I 
think they are quite as oad or worse characters than thieves.*' 

Mr. Thomas Harril, a seijeant of the Bristol police, was 
asked — 

" What proportion of the vagrants do you think are thieves, 
that make it a point to take anything for which they find a con- 
venient opportunity ?" — " I should say the greater proportion 
of them. They go about for the purpose of begging ; at the 
same time they Thave their eyes always open to anything that 
may offer itself to their view. We have found it so mvariably.*' 

'* Have you ever seen the children who go about as vagrants 
turn afterwards from vagrancy to common thieving — thieving 
wholly or chiefly ?" — '* \S c have found it several times." 

" Therefore the suppression of vagrancy or of mendicity 
would be to that extent the suppression of juvenile delin- 
quency ?" — " Yes, of crime." 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, magistrates' clerk at one of the police-offices 
in London, states : — 

" Many of the young vagrants have stated that they were 
sent out for the purpose of begging by their parents, and 
punished if they did not bring home a certain sum ; but I do 
not think that the young thieves are impelled to their vicious 
courses by the same means. They, I believe, have, for the 
most part, emancipated themselves from parental control, and 
have in the course of their previous loose habits become asso- 
ciated with more experienced depredators of both sexes, who 
have led them on to the commission of crime." 

Mr. J. Perry, another witness, states : — 

" I believe vagrancy to be the first step towards the com* 
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mittal of felony ; and I am supported in that belief by tho 
number of juvenile vagrants who are brought before the magis- 
trates as thieves. One child, only twelve years old, was 
brought forward for felony this day for the third time within a 
fortnight." 

An officer, appointed specially to take measures against the 
vagrancy in Manchester^ was asked — 

" Does your experience enable you to state that the large 
proportion of vagrants are thieves too ; that is, whenever they 
come in the way of thieving?" — " Yes, I should call the large 

Iroportion there thieves, I know it by experience that, when 
have not had the luck to catch them, I have seen the other 
officers bring them as thieves, men, women, and children.'* 

<' Then, from what you have observed of them, would you say 
that the suppression of vagrancy would go a great way to the 
suppression of a great quantity of depredation ?**— .*^ I am 
sure of it." 

The return from the city of Lincoln states — 

" The depredations committed by persons residing within 
the city bears a very small proportion to the whole. The crimes 
and depredations are principally perpetrated by trampers, 
either regular thieves or fraudulent mendicants, who prefer the 
license of a low lodging-house, tho gin and tobacco, red her- 
rings, dirty cards, and riot, which alwaysprevail there, to the 
discipline and dietary of a workhouse. The people staying at 
and resorting to those lodging-houses, occasion more trouble to 
the police, and more expense m prosecution to the city, than all 
the resident inhabitants together. They come from all parts^ 
but principally from tho populous manufacturing districts, — 
Nottingham^ Yorkshire, &c.'* 

The answer from the borough of Derby is of the tenor of many 
answers from other places : — 

" A considerable number of poachers, of prostitutes, and of 
persons who make a gain of prostitutes, gatherers of rags, bones^ 
and pretended sellers of matches and small wares, who systemati- 
cally go round the neighbouring villages pilfering and commit- 
ting petty depredations ; knocking off locks and hinges from 
gates, and selling them as old iron ; obtaining money and broken 
victuals from mistaken charity, as soon as they get beyond the 
range of the police. These are calculated to exceed three hun- 
dred in number." 

Another instance of the common state of the evil is presented 
in an answer from Layer Breton : — 

*' Vagrants generally lodge in some neighbouring town, from 
whence they issue on their circuit of mendicity during the day^ 
.returning thither at night. We are much troubled with persons 
habited as sailors, who go about in companies of five, seven, and 
even nine> apparently with the view of awing^ by their numbers. 
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into a compliance with their petitions. It is observable/too» that 
market or other public days, when masters of houses are sup- 
posed to be absent, are the times often selected for these visits. 
Other vagrants go about with tapes^ matches, or other small arti* 
cles for sale, the better to cover their real character ; but beg- 
ging is sure to follow a refusal to purchase their goods. Con- 
stables take no notice of such characters, not even to watch their 
proceedings." 

§ 31. From the rural districts very strong representatioas of 
the evil are made. From the St. Thomas's Union in Devon- 
shire it is stated : — 

*' The greatest pest and continuation of robberies practised on 
all farmers, from their horses to their potatoe-fieids, and every 
species of property that cannot be locked, is daringly done by 
these night marauders, gipsies. I trust some steps will be taken 
to put down these gangs." 

The magistrates of the division of Milverton, in Somerset, 
state : — 

'* We believe tliat nearly all the depredations committed 
within our division have been committed by persons who reside 
in \ij and that the remainder have been committed by vagrants, 
or persons who run about the country, without any visible means 
of subsistence; but from whence they come we are unable to 
state." 

General Marriott, the chairman of the Pershore Union, 
states : — 

" The laws are strong enough against them, and many of 
them suffer almost every quarter sessions ; for I think the 
greater part of cottage housebreaking is performed by trampers. 
This in itself creates a little more vigilance than would otherwise 
occur. Something more specific against large bodies of vagrants 
travelling together might be beneficial; for sailors, bankers, and 
persons callra navigators (not sailors), frequently extort, by terror 
of numbers, both from cottagers and farmers,** 

The return from the Plomesgate Union, in Suffolk, makes 
strong complaints — 

*' Kelative to the country being so completely overrun with 
beggars that it appears dangerous in the extreme. Take, for 
instance, as it not unfrequently happens, that four, five, and even 
«even men, travelling in the garb of shipwrecked seamen, entering 
a poor woman's cottage, and demanding a something of her, 
which she through fear dare not refuse them ; besides, it is posi- 
tively known that many of these impostors are spending at their 
haunts more money — extorted in a considerable number of in- 
stances by menace and intimidation — than the honest and 
industrious men earn, whose families have, in a manner, been 
robbed and cheated by these impostors.*' 

In the answer to the question ^respecting the existenoe of 
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lodi^Bg-bouses in the division of Whitby Sf rand. In the North 
Riding of York, it is stated :-— 

'' There are houses of this description. The chief inducement 
to vagrancy in the town is the relief given by mistaken but bene- 
volent individuals, more particularly by the poorer class. In- 
stances have occurred where the names of such benevolent per- 
sons have been found in the possession of vagrants, obtained, no 
doubt, from their fellow-travellers. In the surrounding country, 
extending in most parts over a wild and unpopulous district for 
-about twenty-one miles east, south, and west, the houses are so 
detached from one another that the farmers are, from various 
causes, afraid of refusing relief* The vagrants generally take up 
their abode on their journeys to and fro at Staithes. or Runswick, 
ten miles to the west, and at Robin Hood's Bay, six miles to the 
east, all fishing villages^ where there are lodging-houses for their 
reception." 

llie magistrates of the division of AUertonshire, North Riding, 
state : — 

" Depredations within this division sometimes are committed 
by idle persons, and by travelling tinkers, potters, &c., but chiefly 
by vagrants passing tnrough the same, whose jdaces of abode (if 
any) are not known.'* 

The magistrates of the division of Pershore, in Worcester, 
state : — 

" By persons residing in it, except during fairs. Sec. ; vagrants 
and sturdy beggars (driven from towns) infest the villages and 
lonely roads without the least restraint, picking up and stealing 

Senerally, but occasionally obtaining money or victuals by 
ireats.' 

One of the magistrates of the upper division of Radlow, in Here- 
fordshire, states: — 

" The great inducement is the charitable disposition of the 
people^ Some years aso I employed the constable at my own 
expense to take a nightly account of the trampers at the lodging- 
houses, when it was found to exceed 5000 witnin the year, almost 
all fresh people ; the same people were not counted twice." 

The magistrates of the division of Coquetdale Ward, Northum- 
berland^ state : — 

" Much pasturage in broad lanes induces many families from 
both sides of the Scottish border to lead a wandering life, and to 
encamp like Gipsies by the way-sides. They commit many petty 
trespasses of a vexatious nature, and some few depredations." 

" Petty trespasses, by injury to fences for fuel, and to growing 
crops of corn by horses turned in at night, are constantly com- 
mitted by parties of vagrants, who encamp like Gipsies, which 
injuries in the aggregate are serious to^the farmer, and the offend- 
ers generally escape detection." 

The magistrates of the Worthing division of Sussex state : — 
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*' The high road along the south coast of England running 
through the centre of the division is much used by trampers and 
others living in covered carts and vans, and these have generally 
a quantity of horses, brood-mares, asses, and dogs, and take up 
their quarters in the bye-lanes and borders of the large woods, 
which are subject to much plunder and depredation. Mate- 
rials for baskets, clothes, pegs, and broom-handles, are taken in 
large quantities ; and it is believed that these articles arc solely 
manufactured from stolen property. It frequently occurs that a 
tramper s van, drawn by one horse only, has a suite of four or 
five horses or brood-mares, foals, asses, &c., and these are gene- 
rally turned into the fields and woods at night, and taken out be- 
fore daybreak. These persons appear (as well as their numerous 
cattlej to subsist entirely on the public, without contributing any 
aid to the poor's rate or taxes. A general registry and annual 
license would be beneficial." 

§ 32. We shall treat of the causes of vagrancy, and of the gains 
of the vagrants, in connexion with what we shall have to state 
with relation to the causes of crimes. 

The following confession, taken by Mr. Miles from B— — , an 
experienced travelling vagrant, furnishes a more particular 
account of their habits than is contained, or could be expected, 
in the returns to our queries : — 

He was bound to the master of a fishing-smack at Harwich : master 
went to the dogs, and he went upon the world. Got into the Rotterdam 
trade ; brought a Jew home one voyage, who lives in Rosemary-Lane 
(Rag-Fair) : keeps a clothes-shop. The Jew persuaded him to smug- 
gle ; pointed out a locker to hiu), and suggested a false bottom ; pro- 
mised to buy all he would bring. The hint was adopted, and packages 
of snuff, tobacco, and strings of coral beads were brought over ; about 
fifty packages in a voyage. The Jew kept his word, and gave about 

2s. 6d. a package for tobacco; but he (B ) could not keep his 

situatiou. The locker was ultimately detected : he lost his ship, and 
at last his character, and his clothes, among the worthless classes at the 
dancing-houses in Wapping, and near the dock-gates. About five or 
six months ago he took a wife and took to begging; thanks to the 
Jew. 

Beggars tramp about from town to town : there is a low lodging- 
house for travellers in every village: they tell the people that they are 
travelling to find work, but pray to God they may never get it. They 
all go out "to walk" in the mornings, and return at night to their 
lodging-houses, where they live well, and spend the day's produce in 
drinking. They are merry fellows, money or no money, and laugh 
at the people for '' fiats." They tell each other what houses are 
"good," and arrange their districts so as not to interfere with each 
other. Every tramper is accompanied by his fancy girl or his wife. A 
black fellow, who is well known about Deptford, and goes about the 
streets singing and dancing, takes his country journeys with two 
women, and makes plenty of money to pay all their expenses. 
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The women who travel about with the trampera seldom go out beg- 
ging ; they sometimes disguise themselves as Gipsies, and go fortune- 
telling. It is very profitable ; they watch for the master and mistress 
<o leave the house, and then try to get hold of the servants. They beg 
money, food, clothes, or anything; and if a silver spoon is in their way 
they will not ** tumble over it;" they will steal it. 

The price of their bed is threepence ; always two in a bed ; some- 
times ten or fifteen in a room. ^* Yokels" (countrymen) were seldom 
or never seen in the lodging-houses ; but he has seen many during the 
last two months. Does not know why. They manage very badly ; 
cannot get enough to find themselves in food. The regular trampers 
give them scraps to eat, if they have been unlucky in the day. A low 
lodging-housekeeper in the Mint has a similar establishment at Rom- 
ford, containing twenty-four beds, which is superintended by his agent. 

** Tiger-faced Sal," at Wisbeach, alias Mrs. S R , keeps 

the worst lodging-house he ever saw. She buys any stolen property ; 
and her house is used by the most desperate characters. 

Some classes of beggars and trampers, and all bad-money passers, go 
to small public-houses, where travelling Jews and hawkers also put up. 
The low private lodging-house is always frequented, and only used by 
the following trades or callings. They all have their appropriate cant 
names. B described these classes as follows : — 

1st. Men who go about the country almost naked begging clothes or 
food. They get about 3«. a-day. They have good clothes at their 
lodging-house, and travel in them from town to town, if there are not 
many houses in the way. Before they enter the town, they take them 
off, as well as their shoes and stockings,' put on their Guernsey jackets, 
send the bundle and the woman forward to the lodging-house, and com- 
mence begging at the first house they come to. Knows a man who 
was recently clad from head to foot in new clothes at a shop in Bille- 
ricay, by the son of the rector in a neighbouring village, all of which 
clothes, including hat, shoes, and stockings, he sold about half an hour 
aflerwards, by auction, in the tap-room of a low. public-house, to his 
companions, and they all got drunk together with the proceeds. These 
fellows always sell a gifl of clothes. 

2nd. Men who are ring-droppers. Travelling tinkers make sham 

gold rings out of old brass buttons. H D is a noted fellow 

at this work ; his wife and mother go with him and drop the rings. 
They live in St. Giles's, and travel for a month or two. They some- 
times make 20«. or 25s. a-day. 

3rd. Fellows who go round to different houses, stating their master's 
stock of rags has been burnt, or that a sudden supply is wanted, and 
that they are sent forward to collect them. The rags are called for, and 
one fellow marches off with the bundle, leaving one or more talking 
with the housewife, who is gravely cavilling about the price, and as 
gravely informed that the master is coming round, and they leave some 
private mark on the door-post, which they say is the sign to indicate to 
him the quantity and quality taken, and the amount to pay; so they 
walk off, and ^' never tip her anything." The rags are carried to the 
keeper of a rag-shop, who gives quires of paper in exchange, which they 
carry round to small villages^ and sell to small shopkeepers^ or at farm- 
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§ 33. The retarns, the examinations oF witnesses, and the 
confessions of the delinquents, show that efficient measures are 
rarely adopted in any places against the irruptions of the 
migratory gangs; and that proceedings against individual 
offenders are generally only taicen at the instance of the party 
injured, and usually at his expense, unless the case be one 
which excites great public alarm. The proportion of cases 
where dclintiucnts have pursued such courses for many years 
with but sliglit and unimportant interruptions appears to be 
very considerable. 

§ 34. The main vices of habitual depredators — ^indolence or 
the pursuit of easy excitement — would impede their removal to 
other districts until imiiellcd by danger ; but this impulse, we 
have already stated, has been given to the depredators in many 
of the larger tovrns by the organization and action of a consta- 
bulary force, on the principle of the Metropolitan Police ; and 
criminals of these classes have been driven in such numbers into 
rural districts, never before infested by them, as to maintain 
lodging-houses for their reception. We have directed special 
inquiries as to the numbers and condition of those houses which 
we find spread over the country in greater numbers than any 
other descriptions of places adapted to the accommodation of 
vice or crime. 



Houses for the Accommodation of Migratory Depredators 

AND Vagrants. 

§ 35. We found only few of the magisterial divisions, from 
which we obtaine<l information, that were not seriously afflicted 
by the existence of such receptacles ; and it is manifest tliat in 
any efficient arrangements for the prevention of crime within the 
rural districts, the means of suppressing or controlling the common 
lodging-house must have a prominent place. The trarapers' 
lodging-house is distinct from the beer-shop or the public-house, 
or any licensed place of pubUc accommodation : it is not only the 
place of resort of the mendicant, but of the common thief; it is 
the " flash-house "of the rural district ; it is the receiving-house 
for stolen ^oods ; it is the most extensively-established school for 
juvenile delinquency, and commonly at the same time the most 
infamous brothel in the district. 

The following accounts exhibit the tenor of the information 
received from every part of the country respecting these recep- 
tacles. The magistrates of the division of WarwicK state : — 

•* That in the borough of Warwick such houses are both numer- 
ous and a very general receptacle of petty offenders. Here the 
common vagrants and trading beggars assemble in great numbers 
at m'ghtfall^ or take up their quarters for very many days, making 
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the lodging-house the common centre from whence they issue in 
the morning, traverse their several beats, and return at night. It 
is not unfrequent for such vagrants to make the immediate neigh* 
bourhood their regular walk, even for some weeks, changing their 
beats, which are carefully arranged among themselves, and only 
quitting their quarters to avoid detection m some petty pilfering, 
or because, from becoming too well known, they can no longer 
successfully impose on the public m the quarter they have so 
long frequented." 

The magistrates of the Chelmsford division state,— 

" There are several lodging-houses in the town of Chelmsford, 
where, in the course of the year, it is supposed upwards of 2000 
trampers or vagrants resort. The greater number of these per- 
sons shelter themselves from apprehension and punishment under 
the Vagrant Act, by professing to be match-sellers. This is made 
a cloak for begging alms, and the pretext for going from house to 
house and pilfering as opportunity offers. The lodging-houses at 
Chelmsford are made the centre of a kind of circuit which these 
people make almost periodically." 

" The system of lodging-houses for travellers, otherwise tramp- 
ers, requires to be altogether revised; at present they are in the 
practice of lodging all the worst characters unquestioned, and are 
subject to no other control than an occasional visit of inspection 
from the parish officers, accompanied by the constables, whose 
power of interference, if they have a legal right of entry, does not 
extend to some of the most objectionable points connected with 
those houses, as they can merely take into custody such persons as 
they find in commission of some offence. The state in which 
those houses are found on the occasion of such visit proves how 
much they require interference. The houses are small, and yet as 
many as thirty travellers, or even thirty-five, have been found in 
one house ; fiiYeen have been found sleeping in one room, three 
or four in a bed, men, women, and children promiscuously ; beds 
have been found occupied in a cellar. It is not necessary to urge 
the many opportunities of preparing for crime which such a state 
of things presents, or the actual evils arising from such a mode 
of harbouring crowds of low and vicious persons." 

Whilst giving evidence on the subject of vagrancy, Mr. D. 
King, of the Mendicity Society's office at Brighton, states, — 

" There are numerous lodging-houses, the keepers of which 
furnish matches, songs, laces, and many other petty articles, 
which are hawked about as an excuse for vagrancy, thereby 
avoiding direct begging ; and it gives them opportunities of going 
down areas under pretence of selling their wares, by which they 
have every chance of pilfering any article that may be inadvert- 
ently exposed, and, what is of greater consequence, observing the 
fastenings and other circumstances that may lead to robbery ; for 
the undersigned has no hesitation in declaring his belief that the 
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principal robberies effected in Brighton have been concocted in 
a vagrant lodging-house, and rendered effectual through the 
agency of the keepers ; and signals are not communicated more 
regularly by the telegraph than intelligence is given and received 
amongst vagrants. One method is for the keeper to furnish his 
moving lodgers with cards of his house when the parties leave, 
which they give to any vagrant they meet coming to Brighton, 
receiving in return the notification of the house in town to which 
they are journeying." 

In several of the provincial towns the number of these recep- 
tacles is enormously large. The authorities of the city of Chester 
say, — 

" We have from 150 to 200 lodging-houses in the borough for 
vagrants, trampers, and thieves. Many of these have been no- 
torious for thieves of the first class." 

§ 36. In adverting to the lodging-houses, delinquents in their 
confessions have given such particulars as the following. One 
who had been an habitual depredator, being asked in what way 
he and liis confederates were accustomed to dispose of their stolen 
property, answered, — 

If at the races, to men who have standings, and who stand fence. 
If in Manchester and Liverpool, we had regular places to take them 
to ; but if in villages, to travellers we met at the lodging-houses. 

A vagrant, aged 19, when asked what reason he had for sup- 
posing the keepers of those places knew that the property offered 
for sale was stolen, says, — 

Some did, some did not. I had no money once when I was in 
Chester ; I went into the market, got two dishes of butter and some 
cggs» ^ '^^^ wc"^ to a lod^ng-house, and put the butter down, and 
asked if I could have lodging : the woman said, ** Oh, ay ; I reckon 
thou hast been on the prigging order.*' I said, what else? She bought 
the butter of me, and gave me about half price for it. 

Another, in reciting the means used to avoid detection, states, — 

We used to have chancre of dresses. If we had been after any game, 

and got a stake, we went to the lodging-house, and changed our clothes. 

A prisoner, when questioned how far the fear of the constables 
influenced his practices or pursuits, says, — 

Not much in country towns, the people in the lodging-houses would 
put us up to them. 

Speaking of the peace-officers, another prisoner says, — 

We kept as far out of their reach as ever we could, and went to 

where there were no regular traps. The lodging-house people in little 

towns have told us to take care, for so and so (the constable) was a fly 

one, (aware of their practices,) and told us how he was generally 
dressed. 

One vagrant gave the following particular of his history in re- 
ference to these places 
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I was bound by the Governor of the Foundling to a pawnbroker as 
his servant for seven years ; I only stayed five years ; I ran away for 
fear of being beaten. I boarded in my master's house. I never was 
punished. When I lefl my master I went to a lodging-house, where I 
met with some travellers ; they told me I could get my living easier by 
tramping than by labour. I was earning an easy livelihood. 

The "easy earnings," confirmed him in his career : he says, — 

In the lodging-houses in the country I have met with all sorts of 
characters, burglars, thieves, w — s, pickpockets, beggars, and receivers, 
and have frequently seen property of all sorts sold for half its value, 
which I have no doubt was stolen. I have heard thieves in the lodg^ing- 
houses say small quiet towns were the best for them to lodge in. Ttte 
carlgers tell one another which are the best houses to go to. I have 
been in a lodging-house when there were sixty-six people, men and 
women, all trampers like myself. Men and women who have nevei' 
seen each other before mix indiscriminately in the bed-rooms. 

Another commenced his career with an acquaintance formed 
in the same way : — 

I got acquainted with a chap and went on tramp with a frame and 
figures (Punch and Judy). When we had not money one way we got it 
another. I soon found out I could sell anything in the lodging-houses, 
or, if I could not there, the lodging-house keeper would find a fence 
(receiver) for me. 

One boy, an orphan, who is a sheep-stealer, states — 

I was enticed from my work by some lads, and we fetched a money- 
drawer out of a shop. When I was not working I used to contrive to 
get the amount of my wages on a Saturday night and took it home 
to deceive them. I used to daub myself with cotton waste to make 
my mother think I had been to my work. I got acquainted with three 
men in a lodging-house ; they told me I should always have plenty of 
money and nothing to do. I went on tramp with them. When lads 
run away from home they go to a lodging-house, and if they (the pa- 
rents) look for them the Imlging-house keeper hides them. If a lad 
once gets into one of them it's all up with him, for he sees them drink- 
ing and card-playing, and hears them talking of the places they have 
been in. Young girls are enticed to the houses; many hundred 
lads would not go if it was not for them. I have seen nine beds in a 
room, and a lad and a wench in each. I was once in a lodging-house 
at Warwick, where there were ISO men, women, and children there, 
all loose characters. 

Tlie corruption of servants is sometimes ascribed to these re- 
ceptacles. One felon states in his confession, that — 

Those who engage servants should be very particular with their 
characters, for often when a girl leaves her place, she g^oes to a lodging- 
house, and there gets acquainted with thieves. She pays a shilling at 
the Register-Office, and gets a place, and is the tool of some person who 
has got connected with her; and very often these women go on the 
*' servants' lurk,*' which is taking a place and only waiting until they 
have an opportunity of committmg a robbery, or of giving infbrma- 
tk>n to those who will. 

f2 
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§ 37. They give forcible descriptions of the riot in which they 
indulged in such receptacles ; but they frequently treat them with 
disgust, and earnestly describe them * as places which ought to 
be suppressed, as being the most fruitful sources of crime within 
rural districts. One states, — 

Some of the lodging-houses have cards, dominoes, dice, and baga- 
telle-boards. I have not played myself, but I have ofien watched others 
play. Some lodging-houses are never visited by constables. 

The following are the separate answers given by different de- 
linquents to the same interrogatory, namely. What, in your opi- 
nion, are the most important obstructions which could be placed 
in the way of depredations ? — ^To this it is answered by one, — 

I have known as many as forty or fifly regular prostitates and 
thieves lying hicklety-picklety in one lodging-house, many of them from 
different towns. They tell one another all they know. Bad wenches 
enticing young lads from home to these houses make more thieves than 
aught else. 

The second prisoner, examined separately, in the same gaol, 
answers — 

Lodging-houses are a very great evil. I have known as many as 
ten men and ten women lying indiscriminately on the floor. A lad 
who has overrun his parents is sure of a home there, where he is 
picked up by some known prig (thief) ; and, after being once there, 
there is little chance of reclaiming him. He meets with persons from 
every county ; and, if he has a mind to travel, he can go anywhere with 
them ; besides which, the lodging-house people try to get young girls 
from the factories to sleep there, which is a sure way of making their 
house. 

Another says, — 

I have often heard thieves talk in the lodging-house of what they 
have done, and make up partnerships. Any lodging-house keeper can 
readily find a fence (a receiver of stolen goods). 

We find that these receptacles are, in general, only visited or 
examined on the occasion of the pursuit of any particular offender ; 
that they are neariy invariably unlicensed, and that the legal 
powers in respect to them are inadequate for the protection of the 
public. 

§ 38. We have received offers of extensive evidence of the demo- 
ralization carried into every part of the country by the streams of 
vagrants and mendicants. It has been stated in evidence that by 
imposture, begging, and depredation, the various classes who fre- 
quent the unlicensed lodging-houses obtain more money with less 
labour than is obtainable by means of honest industry by a large 
proportion of labourers. Instances have been stated to us where 
travelling mechanics have been seduced from their occupations 
into the career of mendicancy from the temptations which it offers. 
Labourers have gone to the vagrants' lodging-houses to purchase, 
for their own use, the meat and refuse food which they could ob- 
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tain there at a cheap rate. The contrast of the advantages en- 
joyed by the dishonest, under comparative impunity against the 
industrious, is depicted by a witness who relates an mstance which 
came to his knowledge, where an agricultural labourer sitting by 
the road-side eating dry bread, with a little cheese, was observed 
by a vagrant, who asked him if he had no meat to eat with his 
bread ; being answered in the negative, the beggar pitied him, 
and offered to him some of the meat which he had obtained by 
begging at the doors of the surrounding houses of the gentry, from 
which doors the labourer said that he or his children, who were 
known to be industrious^ would have been spurned if they attempted 
to beg. It appears that the lodging-houses are now opened for 
the reception of vagrants, thieves, or other descriptions ofjpersons 
who are found in the most remote country towns. Tiie foU 
lowing is the description of the characters oy which they are 
infested, ^iven to us by an informant, Mr. Thomas Yates, a soli- 
citor of Welchpool, who made some inquiries for us in Wales. 
After describing the increase of thefts and robberies in the town 
and neighbourhood of Llanfyllin, he states, — 

This town, though small, is much infested with prostitutes. Formerly 
the bold unblushing prostitute was unknown here ; but now there are, 
at least, seven or eight who publicly prowl the streets. One of them 
has been following her trade in Liverpool, and has recently introduced 
at Llanfyllin the system of inveigling and then robbing the men, which 
(as is supposed) is now generally adopted. 

There are three lodging-houses for tramps, one of which is the most 
notorious house in the parish. The constables are frequently obliged to 
enter it, especially about fair times, in order to quell the disturbances 
and excesses created by trampers. This disorderly house is kept by a 
woman known by the name of ** Old Peggy." She never lets a tramp 
go to bed without money, or money's-worth, and the broken ^'ctuals a 
tramp brings home is sold by her to poor persons who keep dogSt 

such as rat-catchers, &c. One man told Mr. 1> , a druggist in the 

town, that for twopence" Old Peggy" would give him scraps enough to 
keep his dog for a week or more. This druggist stated that *' Old 
Peggy" hasoAen come to him, saying, ** God bless you, Doctor, sell me 
a hap*orlh o' tar." When first applied to, he asked, " What do you want 
with tar ?" The reply was, " Why, to make a land sailor. I want a 
hnp'orth just to daub a chap's canvass trousers with, and that's how 
I makes a land sailor. Doctor.'* 

The tramps have lately increased beyond all calculation. About a 
fortnight ago two fellows, half naked, went to a farm-house about a 
mile and a half from the town (the wife of the farmer only was at 
home) and pleaded starvation. The good woman offered food, when 
they threatened her, and said, " D — n your grub, we want money, and 
must have it" The woman had none, or she would, in her alarm» 
have given it to them, being terrified with their threatening language. 
The fellows at last consented to take food, of which they put a large 
allowance into their bags and departed, no doubt to sell it to their friend 
-Old Peggy." 
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The constables of this (own never interfere with the tramps, nor 
ever enter their lodging-houses unless the neighbours call upon them 
to enter in order to quell a riot, and as there is no place where these 
tramps are less annoyed, it is no wonder that they swarm in this dis- 
trict in proportion as others are more severe. The trick of going half 
naked is new in this part of the mountains, although not so in other 
parts of the principality. As in other places, they travel with their 
women, who carry their warm clothing in a bundle. 

There are seven beer-shops in the town, besides nine public-houses. 
The serjeant-at-mace informed me that these beer-shops, as well as 
the public-houses, keep open all night, or as long as they have any 
customers whom they choose to serve with drink, and that neither he 
nor any of the other constables ever interfere with them, unless speci- 
ally called upon, *^ as they do not like to inform against a neighbour.'* 

In reference to the drunken habits of this place, a gentleman, whom 
business required to stop there some days, observed there was not a 
night, from dusk till daylight, but he heard constant rows and fighting 
in the street. When he was there a desperate assault took place at 
the inn door, when one man had his eye nearly kicked out, and the oUier 
had his collar-bone much injured. 

§ 39. The mischiefs of these migratory streams of depredators 
and vagrants, and other bad characters, is not confined to the 
crimes which they commit^ though those must be extremely ex- 
tensive, to furnish such numerous hordes with the means of sub- 
sistence. These characters, experienced in the crimes and vices 
of the criminal associations of the larger towns from whence they 
sally forth, form such large proportions of the population of the 
ffaols in the rural districts, as are stated in the return of prisoners 
m Knutsford ffaol. The other portion of the inmates of the gaol, 
chiefly agricultural labourers, natives of the country, confined for 
misdemeanours, may in such receptacles be considered pupils in 
these normal schools of crime, to learn and carry back to the rural 
villages the knowledge and the incitement to felonious practices. 



State of the Rural Districts in respect of Crime com- 
mitted BY Resident Delinquents. 

§ 40. The statements we have cited will perhaps sufRce to show 
the nature of the information we have received with respect to the 
migratory classes of delinquents, and the description of crimes 
committed by them. We now beg leave to submit the tenor of 
the information we have received respecting the description of 
crimes committed by residents in provincial districts, both in towns 
and in the country. 

• The more numerous descriptions of depredations in the rural 
districts are of depredations on produce. Thus, the return from 
the parish of CJlist St. Lawrence, near St. Thomas's, Devon, 
states:*— 
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The crimes commilted by residents are those of petty robberies, such 
as stealing wood, which goes on here to a great extent, even to the lop- 
ping of trees, cutting up hurdles, gates, &c. Also the nocturnal work 
of stealing turnips, poultry, and portions of ricks^ all of which it may 
be said are overlooked, principally through fear of revenge from the cri- 
minal parties, and partly through the trouble of catcmng the depre- 
dators. 

From Northborne, near Deal, it is stated — 

The principal felonies are those of sheep-stealing, which is very pre- 
valent. The animal is slaughtered in the night ; the skin, head, and en- 
trails are hidden or left in some sequestered spot ; and scarcely a week 
passes, but a theft of this kind occurs : the fields being open, there is 
seldom a detection. 

Other minor depredations are very frequent, such as poultry stolen ; 
also, of late, the bee-hives, with their honey : fruit, when in season ; the 
produce of the garden and fields of every description, including the 
destruction of fences for firewood, iron-work from agricultural imple- 
ments, the wheel from a barrow, or anything tangible not under lock 
and key. 

From Holbeach it is stated — 

There have been many felonies and misdemeanors committed. Sheep- 
stealing and horse-stealing are very prevalent : — twenty sheep and six 
horses have been stolen out of the parish of Holbeach alone. There 
have been twelve felonies and misdemeanors in the parish of Sutton, and 
the same number in the hamlet of Whaplade, Drove. In the other 
parishes the numbers are not known. Fowl-stealing is also prevalent. 

In the return from Little Laver Parish, Essex, it is stated — 

The number of petty thefts is very great ; no kind of portable pro >^ 
perty is safe unless well secured. Fowls, bees, wood, &c. The incon- 
venience from sheep-stealers is very great : — no farmer dare fold his 
sheep. 

Since 1835, more than twenty sheep have been separately slaughtered 
within two miles of my house, without detection. 

A return from the Sleaford Union (Lincoln) states that within 
the year — 

I should think 100 felonies, at the least, and numerous misdemeanors, 
have been committed. 

Nineteen cases of felonies have been prosecuted at the Assizes and 
Sessions of cases arising within the Union ; and many cases of assaults 
and misdemeanors heard before the magistrates in Petty Sessions. 

A return from Hinckley^ in Bucks, in answer to the question as 
to the number of felonies which have been committed during the 
year, states — 

It is utterly impossible to answer this question precisely ; but, from 
the information I have collected, 1 believe about eighty felonies : — the 
misdemeanors are very many indeed. Perhaps a fiftieth part only are 
reported for want of a more efficient police. 

From the parish of Lychett Minster, near Poole, it is 
stated*- 
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No felonies within the parish, but many cases of stealing bees and 
honey, potatoes:, turnips, wood, &c. ; and repeated riots at the beer- 
houses and meeting-houses. 

From the parish of Corely, near Cleobury Mortimer, it is 
stated — 

Various misdemeanors are committed in this parish during the year, 
and felonies in sheep-stealing. The number of sheep missed in this pa- 
rish this year amounts to about forty ; a few may be attributed to casu- 
alties, but by far the greater number, it is to be feared, were stolen. 

§ 41. The depredations in some rural districts are carried on 
to such an extent as even to threaten to put a stop to useful sorts 
of cultivation. This state of things is described in a communica- 
tion from the guardian of the parish of Braughing, in the Bishop*s 
Stortford Union (Essex). 

No cattle have been maimed ; but many sheep have been stolen both 
in this parish and in the surrounding neighbourhood. It is not an un- 
common practice to lay open sheep-folds, and turn the flocks loose 
at night; to pull up and destroy young trees ; to lift gates off the hinges, 
carry them away, throw them into ditches, or, what is still more danger- 
ous to the public, lay them flat upon the roads. 

During the whole of last winter scarcely a week passed without sheep, 
pigs, poultry, corn, or straw, being stolen, generally with impunity. 
Although two men were transported for stealing 40/. in the house of a 
publican, two others for sheep-stealing, and one other for breaking into 
a hen-roost, where he was taken early in the season, these punishments 
caused no interruption of the practice. Scarcely a hen-roost in the 
parish escaped robbery ; some were broken into very early after dark, 
and the poultry \eh killed, if not all taken away. Ducks, fowls, and 
turkeys were several times stolen or killed in the day-time. 

The facility of committing depredations with impunity is, in great 
measure, caused by the general reluctance of all labourers to give evi« 
dence against each other, or any member of their families. The temp- 
tation to steal wood and injure fences is strengthened by the usual high 
price of coals in this part of England. The general practice of injuring 
woods and fences operates in various ways to prevent such an abundant 
growth of wood for fuel as would render it cheaper than coal. An in- 
stance occurred last winter of a wood \yeing stocked up solely in conse- 
quence of continued depredations having rendered it totally unprofitable 
to the owner ; and other proprietors will, it is expected, follow the same 
course unless effectual protection be given to such property. The destruc- 
tion of hedges materially interferes with the proper cultivation of the 
land, particularly in this neighbourhood, where the large proportion of 
heavy soil renders under-draining indispensable. It is quite impossi- 
ble to get the proper growth of bushes to afford wood for the purpose 
while the present destruction of all fences remains unchecked ; this im- 
pediment to winter labour is highly disadvantageous to both farmer and 
labourer. 

It would, I consider, be desirable not only that the perpetration of 
actual crime should be detected, but that a general vigilance should be 
exercised to prevent it, particularly with respect to trespassers within 
any species of enclosure. Trespass generally begins with venial offences 
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of wood-stealing, injuring and breaking fences, turnip and potato thefl, 
which lead to poaching, sheep-stealing, and other more serious crimes. 
It should not be forgotten that the owners and occupiers of lands 
surrounded by any species of wood-fence, whether live or dead, are sub- 
jected to a heavy expense in making them, which they incur with a view 
to protecting and cultivating their propertv, where they cannot always 
be present, more especially fanners who have to attend distant fairs, 
markets, &c. &c. ; also that the labourer enjoys a full and fair share of 
the advantages of fences by the quantity of labour created by them in the 
winter when employment is most scarce ; besides the tendency of the 
good growth of wood of every species to keep down the price of fuel, 
an article most essential to his welfare, health, and comfort. 

§ 42. We have received evidence that much more extensive 
depredation is committed on agricultural produce, especially in 
the neighbourhood of towns, than is known or indeed supposed 
even by the owners themselves. This state of things arises 
from the diiGculty which frequently arises of detecting the dimi- 
nutions from large bulks, and from the fact that a diminution, 
even where it is perceptible, may be attributed to various 
causes besides that of depredation. Hence, if the pecuniary 
value of the matters stolen formed an adequate criterion of the 
value of a preventive agency, it would be scarcely possible to 
ascertain it with any pretence to accxiracy. The best approach 
we can make to the knowledge of the amount of pecuniary loss 
in the rural districts is by judging of the cost oi the mainten- 
ance of those who have no known means of honest livelihood, 
and who are known to be habitual depredators. 

The following portions of the examination of Mr. Kichard 
Gregory, a farmer, who farms between 400 and 500 acres of 
land in the parish of East and West Ham> in the county of 
Essex, is descriptive of the depredations to which farmers in the 
neighbourhoods of the larger towns are subjected : — 

Are you acquainted with the depredations to which farmers and 
holders of agricultural property are exposed, and their want of appro- 
jiriate protection ? — I am ; the person I succeeded had been very much 
plundered by his servants. The men engaged upon the farm premises 
would get up between twelve and four o*clock in the morning, while 
the farmer was a-bed, and help themselves to every kind of produce. 
Most of the plunder was regularly disposed of by the carters at the dif- 
ferent watering-houses on their way to the London markets. There, 
almost as a matter of course, they sold their horses' corn, and much 
that should have been part and parcel of the produce they delivered 
to the [different salesmen. The general plan was for them to put the 
things into cellars, or boxes left open on purpose at these houses, and 
as they returned they were paid for what they had lefl by the ostlers 
at the side of the road. 

That was the state of things when you took the farm ; do you know 
whether sucli practices prevail at the present time ? — ^To a great extent. 
Upon several occasions in going backwards and forwards, as I do daily, 
I have detected farmers' men plundering their masters in these ,way% 
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and have had them taken into custody and prosecuted. This loss, too, 
by robbery, is not the worst of it. When they return from market 
and stop to receive the money, they stop to drink too, and their mas- 
ters* horses stand of course exposed to the weather, and exhausted^ 
with only a drink of water instead of their proper food, which very 
•freciueatly causes their death. Farmers consider, perhaps, that it is from 
their horses gettini^ cold on the way, but never think of any further 
causes. When I entered on the farm I said to my men, *^ Never take 
a bit of corn to London for the horses ; and if I catch any of you 
stopping at the public-bouses, I will discharge you." I give my carters, 
^perhaps, better wages than other people, and I hardly ever lose my horses. 
They have no victuals out of stable. '' I do not mind,*' I said to the 
^en, '^ giving you better wages, but you shall not stop by the road-side 
to kill my horses.** The first week I caught one stopping, and I dis- 
charged him. My neighbours all said it was impossible to prevent the 
practice ; but, by perseverance, I succeeded, and my men never think of 
stopping ; as I tell them, if they do not rob me they rob their wives 
and families ; so one way or another they must be thieves if they use 
these road-side public-houses ! Why the ostlers of these houses give 
from 5«. and \0s, up even to 20^. or SOa. a-week for their places. 

Have you ascertained that fact? — (This tact was corroborated by two 
other witnesses.) — Yes ; and it was ascertained also at the Old Bailey. 
When I had suspicion of any one I have gone to these road-side cup- 
boards for myself. Once I saw a man put a truss of hay into a place with 
" Dry skittle ground'* written over. I got a policeman, took him with 
me to the public-house, and there we found in the same spot 15 or 20 
of the different farm baits, two trusses of hay, a truss of straw, and 
'some potatoes and mangel wurzel. I had the ostler taken to the Lam- 
beth-street police office to answer for the contents of his cupboard, 
the '^ dry skittle ground.'* On another occasion I saw a fellow take a 
truss of hay and strike it down the cellar of another house. The man 
at another house has a yard where the carts all draw up. As a proof of 
the evil of the road-side public* houses, I may mention that many wag- 
gons used to stop at the King's Arms at B— - — . Complaint was made 
of the obstruction to the trustees of the road, of whom I am one. 
The parties were summoned and convicted, and the owner of the 
public-house paid their fines. This is proof that he was interested in 
the depredations on the unfortunate owners of the waggons, otherwise 
he could never have afforded it. I know many other instances. For 
other sorts of depredations I am obliged to keep watchmen whenever I 
have anything valuable in the ground. It is not so bad now as it was, 
because of the horse-patrol. Still I must have watchmen, sometimes 
two» sometimes three. 

And it pays you to keep these watchmen ? — Certainly ; for 5/., or 6L 
or lO/.V worth of produce might be carried off in four or five bags. 

It is stated to us that from the loose mode in which farmers keep 
.their accounts they are seldom able to ascertain the amount of their 
losses in this way? — Yes. There is another mode of plunder I may call 
your attention to by a description of the person called a jobber. He is 
,a man who keeps his own one-horse car. He has been an old carter, 
may be one of your own servants, and is associated with all your work 
people^ He comes to the farmer,, if possiUe to one that likes shootiii^^ 
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and hunting, and sleeping and such like, more than his business, and 
oflTers more for his produce at the barn-door than he can get for it when 
he takes it himself to any market. But the jobber gives this and beer 
to the bam man besides ; and his truss of straw instead of 36 lbs., 
weighs 50 lbs. A farmer told me the other day of a great bargain he 
had made ; he got from such a one 28r. a ton for his mangel wurzel : 
'* Why the fellow sells it again himself at 25«. ; there must be something 
wrong somewhere.*' The farmer took the hint and investigated the 
case. A day or two afler the man came again for half a ton. He had 
it as usual, but he was followed, and, on examination, we found the half 
ton to be 22 hundred instead of 10 ! These are the ways that farmers 
get ruined, and do not know how the devil it comes about ! 

Have you known instances of farmers being ruined whose ruin yon 
would attribute to tlie prevalence of these practices ? — The young man 
I succeeded was one, and the same has been the case with many of the 
first farmers in the county of Essex. 

Besides these depredations you have described, have you experienced 
much annoyance from vagrants and such casual plunderers ? — ^I have 
one field adjoining a foot-path, firom which I lost half an acre of pota- 
toes in the course of a week by children. They scratched them up 
with their hands, their parents standing a little way off ready to carry 
them home. I had a very valuable piece of rare cabbage plants, about 
50 acres ; an old vagrant who had got his living for 30 years by plunder- 
ing farmers could not forego so tempting an opportunity. I had him 
apprehended and taken to Lambeth-street office. The magistrates gave 
him one month's imprisonment, and, on inquiry of the jailer, I learned 
that he had been there no less than 26 times before. He had not been 
out of jail two days before I had him in my fields again stealing my 
cabbage plants, which be sold to my neighbours before my face at 18a. 
a hundred. He was a second time detected and convicted. He had 
not been out of prison a week before we caught him again. Seeing 
that punishment had no effect, I this time suggested to the magistrates 
to try a lenient course. The old man said, " If you give me the book 
there I will swear never to rob you any more as long as I live.'* Well, 
he was forgiven and set free, and the very next morning or the morning 
afler I found him at his old tricks the same as ever. This time I tried 
another plan. As the law administered by others was of no avail, I 
took the law into my own hands. I inflicted corporal punishment, and 
it had the desired effect. I took a stick and thrashed him most soundly, 
and he has never troubled my fields since. My neighbours are not so 
fortunate. 

Are you molested by gipsy vagrants ? — I am not : because as soon 
as any of them make their appearance I get a horse -patrol to go and 
tell them if they do not depart I will take them at once to Lambeth- 
street police-office. That is always enough. 

Have you had losses from the plundering of hedges and fences ? — 
Tes, very frequently. I have some hinge gates with wings, but cannot 
use them ; they are pulled down as soon as put up. Losses this way in 
hedges and gates are very great indeed. 

]f we have understood you, then, by your three watchmen, and your 
constant enforcement of the law, you keep off a considerable amount of 
plunder? — ^Yes. 
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Are your neighbours who do not use the same means plundered as 
you expect you would be if you did not use them ? — Yes, and consider- 
ably more ; for being many of them timid people they encourage depre- 
dators. If they catch a thief, they do not punish him, being afraid of 
having their houses set (ire to, or their cattle destroyed. The other 
night a man near me, named Farrel, had been threshing his wheat over 
night, and in the morning all was gone. The next farmer had one of his 
horses stabbed because he had accused a man of stealing a pig he had 
lost. A Mr. Chope had a calf's throat cut. I persuaded him to prose- 
cute, and the court at the Old Bailey gave the offender 15 years' trans- 
portation. It was quite a deliverance for us all. Another farmer had 
just before had his farm-yard set (ire to by the same fellow. Everybody 
had been afiraid of him, and afraid to punish him. 

In all these cases of depredations upon farmers, the plunder must be 
considerable to bring anything worth while to the parties, as the produce 
must be sold at so much less than its real value ? — It is great ; and the 
great source of the evil is the beer-shop. You are sure to dnd the 
robberies concocted at beer-shops. When I took my farm there was 
DO beer-shop ; one was set up, and the difference seen in the working 
people before and after was such as no one would conceive. I had 
hardly lost anything before that by my own people's dishonesty, and now 
I was obliged to watch them every way. They would take my fowls, 
and go there and have them cooked, right opposite my farm-yard. They 
would cut the hearts out of the cabbages for the same purpose. I 
once went with a patrol and took one half boiling out of the pot. I took 
the man and the cabbage to Lambeth-street, and then it was found out 
that he and his brother had been plundering in a larger way ; and they 
were both transported. 

§ 43. We may here observe that the labouring classes in the 
rural districts often suffer most severely by depredations, and 
that on them they operate most mischievously, by diminishing* 
the inducements to the care of gardens and the acquisition of 
property ; which it is highly desirable to promote. We have 
nad instances, in the vicinity of towns, where these depreda- 
tions on gardens are so regular that the proprietors during 
several successive years have been deprived of the crops, which 
have been gathered by the thieves. In one town (Eamonton) 
it was the practice of the thieves to take orders from purchasers 
for fruit and other produce whilst it was growing. 

The following illustrations of the state of insecurity of la- 
bouring men's property are given by the Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
of Hinton, near Bath. 

Are the labouring classes subject to such depredation to any extent in 
your vicinity, in your parish, or in the adjacent parishes, as the farmers 
are? — I should say that in my parish the greater number of complaints 
made latterly have been from labouring men. I should state tnat we 
have the allotment system ; that there are sixty allotment tenants, which 
forms the large bulk of the labouring population ; that they were going 
on with very great delight and prosperity ; that every symptom con- 
nected with the people was promising ; that we have, for instance, an 
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adult school, and men that worked at their allotments in the evening 
would go afterwards to get themselves taught to read and write at night 
— a dozen perhaps at a time ; a thing never known before. But all on 
a sudden I have found them discouraged. One person had a sack of 
wheat taken out of his little stack : another person had his potato-{»t 
opened, and a quantity of potatoes taken from thence ; and another person 
liad another kind of property stolen ; so that within one single week I 
heard that 6ve or six of the allotment tenants had had their property 
stolen. I saw one of the tenants, who, having lost several sacks of 
potatoes, was actually putting a great number of sacks of potatoes into 
an inner room of his cottage, which he would have wished to have used, 
as he kept a little shop, not being able to trust them out in the potato- 
pit. He lost, I should think, not less than thirty sacks. He is a man 
who had just a short time before been boasting. When I said, ** Do 
you find any good from your land ?" he said, *' 1 find this good : I have 
got potatoes enough to last me for the year; wheat enough to make bread 
for (my family for the year; and meat enough to last me all the year;" 
having five pigs in his sty. I have another case of a man that interested 
me very much, not an allotment tenant, but a labourer, rather of a 
superior order to the labourers in general, inasmuch as the land he gene- 
rally works in belongs to an aunt of his ; he is distantly connected with 
a farmer, therefore I consider him as a little above the ordinary labourer : 
but he is a man who does a week's work for any one. I went to him 
at work in his field, and talked to him about his produce. He told me 
that it was with the greatest difficulty he could at certain times of the 
year keep his property from being stolen ; that in the summer-time, 
about the time when he had got his onions and other vegetables in 
difibrent parts of his garden, and late in the autumn when he had got 
his potatoes in his pits, he was obliged to watch, and to have generally 
a couple of dogs with him to watch in the field to prevent persons going 
along the road firom taking his goods away. Sometimes he in one night 
lost as much as would be a month's earnings. I told him I was exceed- 
ingly sorry to hear it, for he is a worthy labouring man. It was a dis- 
tressing thing for him to lose in that way. I said, '* Is it not very hard 
for you, having to go to work the next day, to sit up at night ? " He 
said it was hard. He has sat up for weeks together till it was light, 
and then, after a little sleep, he has had to get up and do his day's work. 
I said, '' It would be a very good thing for you if there was some kind 
of protection in the country." •* Yes,'' he said, " there is no protection 
for us." He expressed himself with great feeling : for a labouring man, 
lie seems to have thought, and to have felt, that it was a hard case. I 
asked him, too, if he thought it was persons living in the parish ? He 
said he thought not. Persons going along the road, passing by, have 
only just to get over the hedge, and pick the onions — two shillings* 
worth of onions are very soon got ; they help themselves and go on. 
He thought they were persons coming from a distance, and going to a 
distance — that is to say, parishes in the neighbourhood. 

Is it to be inferred that these depredations fall with more firequency 
and greater severity upon the labouring classes than upon the fiirmer ? 
—They are more felt by the labourer, and they are more dangerous, 
because with us, if that were to continue long, our allotment system 
would be knocked upon the head. 
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And any accumulation of property by them frustrated ? — All our hopes 
would be blighted. Now, if a farmer is protecting his property, and he is 
known to carry a gun, and to have savage dogs with nim, as frequently 
they have, the thieves would be deterred. The farmer above-mentioned 
said he would try to be a match for them, for his gun was loaded. But 
the allotment system, making a great number of stacks and potato-pits, 
and the labouring men being obliged to go to bed, which to perform 
their work on the morrow they must do, it is easy for thieves to rob 
them. 

Very striking evidence has been given to us of the state of 
insecurity of the property of labouring men in the suburbs of 
Manchester and other manufacturing towns. 

§ 44. We shall have occasion to show that, besides the mi- 
gratory depredators who issue from the larger towns, and are 
unconnected with any particular district, some districts are in- 
fested by gangs of aepredators who are resident within them. 
We may adduce the following examples. The guardian of 
the parish of Sandon, in the Buntingford Union^ Herts, 
states : — 

More barns have been broketi into, a greater number of hogs and 
sheep have been stolen within these few years than in former years. 
In an a^oining parish there has been a firm of thieves existing for many 
years past, who constantly traverse our villages in one-horse carts under 
the pretence of selling to the poor butcher's meat or coals, but who are 
in the practice of receiving information how to enter bams, and, by 
corrupting our labourers, have succeeded in getting their aid to convey 
away, when prepared for market, corn to a considerable amount, which, 
during the night, they carry to the distance of many miles to other re» 
ceivers. This nuisance can only be put down by skilled police-oflQcers, 
and would be the greatest protection to property. 

The magistrates of the division of Wallington, in Surrey, 
state : — 

By far the most serious and the most frequent of such crimes is that 
of highway robbery, which of late years has been carried on in the 
county to an alarming extent ; several convictions have taken jdace, 
though not in this division. The parties are generally suspected to reside 
in the neighbourhood of Sutton, though they have been broken up and 
dispersed. One of the gang suffered the extreme penalty of the law, 
and several were transported. 

The evidence which we shall have subsequent occasion to cite 
comprehend other incidental illustrations of the state of many 
rural districts in respect to the security of property. 

The outline drawn in the evidence cited would be an ex- 
tremely imperfect one of the state of many districts, unless we 
adverted to the degree of security of the person, and the free- 
dom there enjoyed in the exercise of the legal rights, in so fiEu: 
as they are sought to be secured by penal sanctions and by the 
agency of the constabulary. 

§ 45. We find from the evidence that crimes of violence. 
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whether originating in rapacity or resorted to for the gratifica- 
tion of any vindictive or gross passion, other than for money, 
are, generally, in a course of gradual diminution. This dirni- 
nution is the more satisfactory, inasmuch as it is the result of 
a gradual amelioration of the morals of the people, obtained 
independently of any special agency for the purpose. It is 
true, however, that wnilst crimes of violence committed for the 
sake of obtaining property have diminished, crimes which are 
characterised by fraud have increased, perhaps, in a greater 
proportion. But this substitution may itself be deemed an im- 
provement. Crimes committed by means of violence are cha- 
racteristic of a barbarous age and of a people subject to the 
domination of blind passion. Crimes committed by means of 
fraud are characteristic of a state less barbarous ; they are 
divested of animosity on the part of the offender, of physical 
injury and painful alarm to the party defrauded, and yield, 
more readily to available remedies, in the shape of obstacles 
which may be interposed to render the perpetration of the 
offence more difficult, dangerous, and unprofitable. In the 
towns, burglaries and depredations in the streets are now rarely 
accompanied by violence. The fact of any act of violence 
having been inflicted in any burglary or aeprcdation is in 
general deemed by the police presumptive evidence that the 
offence was not committed by an old or trained town thief. 
The majority of the crimes attended with violence are now 
committed in the rural districts, although the population and 
property in towns have increased in a far more rapid propor- 
tion. 

§ 46. An aversion to murder or the shedding of blood has 
always characterised the English people, and now, as formerly, 
brings highly valuable aid to the law, which, if it were equally 
well supported in dealing with other classes of crime, would 
require a comparatively small agency for its enforcement. 
Nevertheless, instances of murder and other sorts of man- 
slaughter committed in the rural districts, and of the escape of 
the offenders under circumstances which must impair the con-> 
sciousness of personal security, and thorough evidence of the* 
remaining barbarism of the district^ as well as of the entire in- 
efficiency of the constabulary for the repression of such acts; 
appear to occur in greater irequency than is generally sup- 
posed. Mr. Thomas Yates, of Welchpool, gives the following 
illustration of the perversion of the popular sentiments in 
respect to the shedding of blood : — 

About ten months ago a man was killed about midnight, or between 
that time and an early hour on Sunday morning, as was supposed by 
fighting at Llanllwchairn. An inquest was held on the body, which 
exhibited marks of having received great violence ; there was a severe 
coniusion under the ear, the private parts were black and swollen as 
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from recent kicks or bruises, besides other bruises in various parls of 
the body. Witnesses swore, however, that no fighting had taken place, 
but that the deceased fell about in drunken weakness, and the jury 
gave the following verdict, viz. — "That the deceased Edward Whiltoker, 
on the 7th day of August 1836, at, &c.,by excessive drinking of ardent 
spirits, and bodily injury, supposed to be received from falling, an<l 
not from any hurt, injury, or violence, done or committed to the said 
Edward Whittaker, to the knowledge of the said jurors, did die.*' 

It does not appear that the township constables interfered at all on 
this occasion, and the parties were not within the district of the paid 

officer. 

The township constables seldom or never act without being called 
upon, and there have been instances in Newtown where they have 
refused to assist the paid officer in securing oflTenders, even when he 
Mras in danger of being overpowered by the mob attempting a rescue. 

The same gentleman states the following case as showing a 
relaxation of the popular feeling as well as the inefficiency of 
the police. 

A woman (the wife of a respectable shopkeeper) had poisoned her 
husband, by administering small doses of tartarised antimony during 
the course of several successive weeks or months. 

Finding she had done sufficient to effect her purpose, she deliberately 
lefl the town with her shopman, who was supposed to be a pariiceps 
criminis. The same evening the man died ; and a coroner*s inquest 
having been held upon the body, returned a verdict of vnlful murder 
against the wife and the shopman. The friends of the deceased refused 
to send any one in pursuit of the criminals; and it was not until several 
days had elapsed that a constable was sent after them ; the magistrates 
and others, having first been obliged to enter into a subscription to 
defray the expenses of the constable's journey. The pursuit was too 
late, and the parties have never been heard of since. 

This happened in the summer of 1835. The name of the victim 
was Thomas Evans, a native of Berriew, Montgomeryshire, who mar- 
ried his wife in Bath, where he for some years carried on the business 
of a respectable mercer, but removed to Welchpool in 1835, and there 
met his death in the manner above described. 

The wife was an educated woman, and respectably connected : and, 
as she spoke the French language, it was supposed she and her para- 
mour escaped to the continent. 

The shopman, Edward Rogers, was a native of Montgomeryshire, 
and the son of a farmer residing near Welchpool. 

The unfortunate man died on Friday, on which day the culprits de- 
parted. The inquest was held on the Monday following ; but it was 
not until Tuesday morning that a constable was sent in pursuit. 

The Return from the parish of Newland, in the Monmouth 
Union, states that — 

In the case of a man who committed murder at midnight, the con- 
stable of the tything of Colgive refused to get up from his bed, though 
repeatedly and urgently called upon. In consequence the murderer got 
clear oK 
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Bichard Shute, Esq., a magistrate of the county of Devon, 
in the course of his evidence before the County Rate Commis- 
Bion, gives an instance in illustration of the fact that, in rural 
districts and small towns, the local connexions and associations 
of the people are so strong, that it is often difficult to obtain 
through them an impartial administration of justice. 

About three years ago a very worthless fellow went into a beer- 
house in this parish, but not tipsy. Whether he had an antipathy to 
the party or not I never could fully ascertain ; but he told a man 
who was at work in the room he would shoot him, took from his 
pocket a poacher's gun in two parts, put it together, placed a cap on 
the gun, and took a deliberate aim at the man ; it however missed 
fire ; he then took out another cap and put it on the gun, and fired 
again, and shot him dead. The jury were summoned from the neigh- 
bourhood, and in defiance of these facts returned a verdict of accidental 
death. The distance (speaking of the summoning of a proposed jury 
for summary convictions) must not be small ; free and unbiassed jus- 
tice could not be obtained in small districts, particularly in agricultural 
districts, where the people hang more together than in the manufac- 
turing. — County Rate Commissioners^ 2d Report^ II., 449. 

The following is part of the examination of a gentleman 
conversant with the state of the rural administration in the 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

The instances you have alluded to relate to cases of a breach of the 
peace by common disturbers, and to acts of personal violence ; but in 
cases of aggressions on property or serious aggressions on the person, 
connected with attempts to obtain property, what is the state of the 
constabulary in those two counties? — So far as cases of felony are con- 
cerned, the defect is just as obvious in the construction of the consta- 
bulary force as in the cases I have adverted to, and the more so, 
because, independently of the want of activity, and want of habit and 
intelligence, generally speaking, they have some reason or inclination 
that would induce them not to stir in the case of a neighbour, until 
absolutely compelled to do so. 

Can you give examples of that ? — I can mention a case of a murder 
which was lately committed at Orton. In the case of that murder I 
was not within 30 miles of the place, yet at the same time, in a country 
so thinly populated, that was considered immediate proximity. This 
murder was committed in a village, and facts were stated, as I am in- 
formed (and the evidence adduced corroborates it ; but I was not at the 
examination), which pointed with moral, if not with legal, certainty to 
one individual. This was a murder for money. No examination upon 
oath was taken until some time aflerwards. It is generally stated 
that, in case of any violent breach of the peace such as that, they resort 
to some better established police for assistance ; but in this instance a 
very considerable time elapsed before that was done : then they only 
called in a Kendal policemen. His inquiries continued for a month, 
and ended in nothing substantial being elicited. Some further inform- 
ation was afterwards obtained, which led to the re-apprehension of the 
party originally charged, and then upon this additional evidence they 

G 
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were committed. The following is a memorandum which I made at 
the time : — " In the case of the murder at Orton in November, 1837, 
no witnesses were examined on oath until a fortnip:ht after the murder. 
A month after they talked of sending for a police-officer from Liverpool 
or Manchester. Two men had been apprehended, and repeatedly re- 
manded, but the chain of circumstantial evidence could never be con- 
nected, even sufficiently to justify a committal. At length further 
evidence was obtained from persons resident on the spot.'* That is 
rather important, because an active police would have ascertained in 
the first instance who might have been examined close to the scene of 
action, who might have been examined in the first instance ; and 
upon the committal of one of the persons accused (Wills) he was 
allowed, just before he was lodged in the County Gaol, to have an in- 
terview with his father, who pretended to desire to supply him with 
some tobacco. At this interview, which took place in the presence of 
two parish constables, the prisoner said to his father, '* Under a sod (in 
8uch a place, naming it minutely) you will find a hammer and two gtm* 
lets." This beyond a doubt was a part of the property of which the 
murdered man had been robbed, and the finding of which, under the 
circumstances, would have been conclusive against the prisoner; and 
yet the constables suffered the father to go away, which he did precipi- 
tately, and never noticed what had occurred until the next day, when 
some other person suggested that the place should be searched, '* as it 
was only a few miles off." This was done, and the place was found 
to have been recently disturbed, but the plunder of course gone. 
From other information, and from my own observation, I have learned, 
that in case of beer-shop disturbances, or general riot, this functionary 
says, '* Nay, I mun gang out at way, for I'm constable." I can 
also mention a case where my own groom went away one night, 
after leaving me at a gentleman's house, to what is called a '* merry 
night," and stayed out that night and the following day, dancing and 
drinking ; yet no notice is taken by the authorities of the notoriety of 
these scenes, or of the public-houses and beer-shops where they occur. 

Three cases of unpunished murder were presented to the 
notice of one of the Commissioners upon his fortuitous and 
comparatively narrow path of investigation during one fort- 
night, in the counties of Lancaster and Cheshire. In one of 
these cases the murderer escaped, it is supposed, in conse- 
quence of the guilty neglect of the constable, who was his re- 
lation. Two of the murders occurred in the town of Bolton. 
In one of these cases a man was savagely assailed in the 
streets at night, and kicked to death, under circumstances 
•which could scarcely have occurred, without the apprehension 
of the criminals, had there been a proper watch. The other 
was a case of deliberate murder, in which the murderer escaped, 
partly in consequence of the ignorance of the constable, and 
partly on account of the defects in the forms of legal pro- 
cedure. Very recently two barbarous murders have been per- 
petrated in the open day iu the vicinity of the same town. 

§ 47. But besides actual murders^ cases of attempted mur- 
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det, and of the escape of the offenders, are more frequent than 
is generally supposed. Thus, to the question whether the 
constables apprenend parties without being applied to, the 
magistrates of the Ampthill division of Bedford answer — 

No, generally speaking. There are some active constables in the dis- 
trict ; two or three of them are night watchmen, and, as such, in con- 
stant employment as constables. About two years ago a farmer, who 
had given offence to some poachers by refusing to allow them to pass 
over his land, was shot at and seriously wounded in the open day by a 
poacher, who stood at the door of a beer-shop on the public road. There 
were several persons in the beer-house, and other persons in the road, 
who saw the act ; but the man was suffered to go away. He was at or 
about his house in the parish all the rest of the day unmolested. The 
constable, a small farmer and well-disposed man, in excusing himself 
for not apprehending him, said he did not know he might do it until he 
had obtained a warrant ! As soon as the case was made known to the 
next magistrate, an investigation took place, — a reward was offered by 
the wounded man's landlord, and the best means which the neighbour- 
hood afforded used for the apprehension of the offender ; but though 
it is now known he was about the neighbourhood for some weeks, he 
was not taken, and is still at large, as is supposed, in London. 

§ 48. In illustration of the state of the Constabulary Force, 
or agency for the preservation of the public peace, with re- 
spect to minor disturbances in a district reputed to be peace- 
aolc, we may cite the following passages from a communication 
made to us oy Sir Edmund Head. 

It is singular that, with no apparent cause for discontent of any kind, 
the point relating to the state of tranquillity or excitement of the county 
should, as far as regards the immediate neighbourhood of Cardigan, 
require a more lengthened statement. 

At the present time the magistrates of Cardigan and its vicinity are 
greatly embarrassed by the increasing practice, called the ** Ceffyl 
pren,** or wooden horse : a figure of a horse is carried at night in the 
midst of a mob with their faces blackened, and torches in their hands, 
to the door of any person whose domestic conduct may have exposed 
him to the censure of his neighbours, or who may have rendered him- 
self unpopular, by informing against another, and by contributing to 
enforce the law. On the horse is mounted some one, who, when the 
procession makes a halt opposite the residence of the persons whom it 
is intended to annoy, addresses the mob on the cause of their assem« 
bling, and on the delinquency of the obnoxious party. When the ex* 
hibition is directed against supposed domestic irregularities, it is often 
accompanied with the grossest indecency. 

This practice has of late assumed a very serious character ; in spite 
of all efforts made by special constables, and the usual resources of a 
rural district, it has now continued for several weeks. Two or three 
magistrates (among them the mayor of Cardigan) were severely mal- 
treated by the mob, and on one occasion the local authorities thought 
it expedient to write for some troops from Brecon, although they 
manded thiem before they arrived at their destination. 

G 2 
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On the last occasion on which this ceremony took place, its object 
was to denounce to the populace a Scotch agent, who had informed his 
employer that he had seen a person cutting one of his trees, and thus 
contributed to the conviction of the offender. The next person threat- 
ened with it is snid to be a clergyman, who procured the restoration of 
a stolen sack to its owner. 

This state of things in a rural district, among a people not generally 
given to violence, may not seem very important, but I consider it as ftir- 
nishing strong evidence, that there is no part of the county, however 
remote, and apparently simple in its manners, which does not need the 
establishment of some more efficient police than that at present existing. 

The district round Cardigan is exposed to no vicissitudes of trade or 
sudden falling off in employment calculated to facilitate disturbances, 
or impede their suppression, yet the existing resources of the authori- 
ties have been found totally inadequate for putting down these riotous 
meetings. I firmly believe that this is the conviction of the magis- 
trates themselves, and if I mistake not, it is their intention to represent 
this conviction to the Secretary of State. 

The right which is thus arrogated of judging and publicly animad- 
verting on, by such means, another man's domestic conduct, is certainly 
characteristic of a rude state of society ; but when the same measures 
are applied to punishing the discharge of a servant's duty to his mas- 
ter, or to thwarting the operation of the laws of the land, they become 
of much more serious import. The principle is perfectly Irish, and 
though the practice falls short of the manners of that country in atrocity* 
it equally contains the germ of resistance to legal order. It must be 
remembered too, that few outrages in Ireland ever exceeded in brutality 
those perpetrated a few years back by the Welsh at Merthyr Tydvil and 
its neighbourhood, in what were popularly termed the ** Scotch cattle 
rows." 

§ 49. The constabulary being the primary constitutional 
force for the protection of individuals in the enjoyment of 
their legal rignts, for the repression of any violent aggression 
upon those rights, and for the service of process by wnich the 
rights may be protected and infractions repressed or remedied, 
it follows that in proportion as the agency is efficient or weak 
the rights are well or ill protected, or private individuals are 
abandoned to their own means of self-protection. In some 
classes of cases, from the difficulty of getting constables to 
serve process, many escapes take place : the difficulty of ob- 
taining from them the protection of the service of process for 
the recovery of rent, has in many cases exposed the very pos- 
session of such property to much hazard ; and in Manchester 
the strongest aid of the police has been necessary, for the en- 
forcement of the legal process by which the collection of rents 
and the rights of property have oeen maintained. 

We have had instances presented to us of continued infrac- 
tions of such rights ; tending to prove that many districts are 
uni)rotected by the proper civil force, that the powerful enjoy 
their rights by their own strength, rather than by any imme* 
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diate aid of the law (which is in reality weak, in proportion to 
the distance of places from the superior courts), and that the 
less powerful, or those who have neither the means nor the in- 
clination to incur litigation or maintain contests, are, in conse- 
3uence, often subjected to the most grievous oppressions. In 
lustration of the need of an eflScient force for the protection 
of individual liberty, we select the following case which oc- 
curred in Wales : — 

Lieutenant Cole, an oflScer of the Royal Nav;^, had purchased 
the freehold of some land near Rhayader, in Radnorshire. 
Some of this land had been inclosed by the person of whom he 
had purchased. It appeared that Lieutenant Cole had a clear 
title to the land ; however, had his title been defective, it did 
not extenuate the use of illegal violence, which might equally 
be exercised for the infraction of a legal right. A neighbour- 
ing proprietor, who was also an attorney, and from family con- 
nexions a person of some influence, asserted that the land 
attached to the house was common, and determined to dispos-* 
sess him. Lieutenant Cole ofiered to meet any claim in a court 
of law, but this was refused, and possession was taken of the 
land by several men armed with bludgeons, who broke open 
his gates, and turned their horses and cattle into his standing 
grass. 

It appears the owner applied for the aid of the civil force to 
protect him from the aggression, and only succeeded after ten 
days' daily application in gaining assent that the aid of six 
special constables should be afforded to him, since the ordinary 
constables were ineiGcient. He then took the cattle to the 
pound, but the aggressor came with a superior force, released 
them from the pound, took them back again to the lieutenant's 
ground, and kept them there by force. The owner again ap- 
plied to the magistrate for protection ; the reply to the appli- 
cation was, that the applicant must eet up a superior force to 
oppose the aggressor's force. The latter threatened to cut 
down his timber and destroy his house ; no constables could be 
got to act ; and ultimately the owner was compelled to hire 
twenty-five men, strangers to the neighbourhood, arm them« 
and keep them on his property to repel the assailant's force. 
The immediate agents of the aggressor were convicted of riot, 
but from the weakness of the means for protection from subse-« 
quent revenge, it was deemed prudent to keep the sentence 
suspended over them. 

The main particulars of this case were corroborated by other 
witnesses, who are disinterested. The aggressor has since died. 

Lieutenant Cole was asked — 

Was this an extraordinary event, or have such ac(s of aggression 
without law, or setting aside the legal forms, been frequent ? — They 
are by no means uncommon ; mine was a case without a parallel : be* 
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cause opposition in such cases is never attempted; the poor bend 
instead of opposin^^. Their feeling is, that might overcomes right, and 
that custom excludes the law; and they establish the custom according 
to their own interests. 

Tou then consider that this was not at all an extraordinary case, but 
a common case in the neighbourhood ; proceeding to settle the thing 
by violence, there being, in point of fact, no law in these cases ? — I 
consider this an extraordinary case, only because it was opposed. Ge- 
nerally speaking, a party fancying himself aggrieved takes the method 
most agreeable and shortest to himself, crushes his opponent, and with 
scarce a grumble it is yielded to. 

We understand that you wish to impress this upon the Commis- 
sioners as an instance within the locality, where no constables or any- 
body else could be trusted to act, independently of personal feeling ? — 
That is true, most assuredly. I can declare most solemnly that, gene- 
rally speaking, in that part of the country, that is the feeling. 

§ 50. Another illustration was presented to us from Seven 
Oaks^ in the county of Kent, where upwards of 100 journeymen 
papermakcrs had aetermined that tney would pay no poor*s- 
rates for the tenements in which they resided. Tnis determi- 
nation they gave effect to by beating off and deterring the 
peace-officers from the service of process. Arrangements were 
made by which a signal should be given, and the whole of 
those workmen interested should be assembled on any appear- 
ance of the constables to levy any distress. The rioters were 
in the full enjoyment of impunity when the matter was brought 
imder the special notice of the magistrates, and it appeared to 
be a case for calling out the yeomanry, or for employing the 
military. Before either course was adopted, it was thought 
that the metropolitan police should be applied for. One Ser- 
jeant and four privates of the metropolitan police were sent to 
the spot, and, by rapid action and concert, they at once suc- 
ceeded in apprehending 10 of the rioters. They were com- 
pelled to take with them, by force, one of the local constables 
to identify the parties. He was so far paralyzed by fear that 
he was about to run away, and the serjeant of the police was 
compelled to threaten to knock him down if he again attempted 
to desert his duty. Had there been no efficient civil force 
available, the only alternative would have been the employment 
of the military, when there might have occurred a scene of 
bloodshed similar to that displayed a short time before in the 
same county, in the conflict with the fanatic followers of the 
madman Thom. Experienced officers have expressed to us a 
confident opinion that by an efficient Constabulary Force that 
outbreak might have been prevented or suppressea without the 
bloodshed produced by the collision with the military. 
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State of the Protection of Travellers on the 

Highways, 

After having examined the state of crime affecting the safety 
of the person and property, and the sense of security of those 
of Your Majesty's subjects resident within their respective 
neighbourhoods, our next inquiry was as to the adequacy of 
the securities provided by law for the person and property of 
wayfarers and strangers who travel through the country. 

^51. We find no traces of mounted highway robbers 
amongst the class of habitual depredators, and could find no 
recent cases of the robbery of mails, or of travellers in stara 
coaches by robbers of that description. The last case of rob- 
bery by a mounted highway robber was that of a man executed 
for an offence of that description committed near Taunton in 
the year 1831. The suppression of highway robberies in the 
vicinity of the metropolis dates from the appointment of an 
armed horse patrol. At present the roads in the suburbs of 
the metropolis are traversed by Your Majesty's subjects at all 
hours of tne night, almost with the same security as in the 
day. Bobberies in the neighbourhood of provincial towns by 
mounted highwaymen are rendered more hazardous than here- 
tofore by the increased number of turnpikes and other means 
of recognition and of detection. To the stoppage of coaches, 
and robberies by such acts of violence, have succeeded the 
simple thefts of parcels, which is a species of delinquency more 
safe and lucrative, and, as far as we nave the means of Judging^ 
they are more frequent than highway robberies were formerly, 
But footpad robberies, the robberies of single passengers com- 
mitted with violence, are still so far frequent as to render tra- 
velling at night in many districts extremely insecure. The 
present state of the highways in this respect is described to us 
in such evidence as the following : — 

Mr. J. H, Elliott.^— We are informed that you are a member of the 
commercial firm of Baldwin and Elliott, and have occasion to travel 
through different parts of the country ? — Through a considerable por- 
tion of the south of England. 

What counties ? — ^The south-eastern counties, from Norfolk to De- 
vonshire. 

How many years have you been accustomed to travel? — ^Twenty 
years. 

You have an acquaintance, then, with commercial travellers generally? 
— Yes, I know a good deal of their habits, with regard to travelling. 

You frequent the same inns ? — Yes. 

Is it your own habit to travel at night, or afler dark? — Not at all. 
Only on very rare occasions afler dark. Occasionally in a moonlight 
night I may ; but it would be contrary to prudence for any person who 
travels about the country with much money in his pocket to be out 
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after dusk. I would rather travel before light in the morning, than 
very late at night. 

Is that habit general amongst the travellers ? — ^That is their general, 
almost universal habit. So much so, that if a person were to come 
into the room where travellers were collected together at eight or nine 
o'clock in the evening in the winter time, it would be the general remark 
that he was very late ; that he was doing that which was obviously con- 
trary to their prudent custom. 

Prudent with respect to the avoidance of danger on the roads ? — Yes, 
with regard to thieves. There is no other danger now ; the roads and 
appointments are so good, that there is no other danger. 

Have you travelled on any of the roads where there is a patrol or a 
police ? — Along the roads within the distance of five or six miles from 
the metropolis, at all hours riding and walking, and I never was inter- 
fered with. Nor did I ever see anybody attacked, and I feel the most 
perfect security and confidence, and I never go about with any kind of 
fear within that line. 

If you went out beyond that line of the police ? — I should 

feel considerable alarm. I should not do it without I had a very strong 
motive. 

In your own case, what degree of interruption do you find it, this 
prudent abstinence from travelling at night. To what degree does it 
interfere with your business, or the extent and duration of your tra- 
vels? — If a person could travel about the country in the winter times 
during the short days, he would find it of great advantage. If I could 
travel the roads where there is no police, with the same sense of perfect 
security that I can within the police districts, I should be able to save 
perhaps 5 days in 40. The most dangerous time reputed to be so in the 
country is not at midnight, or the very late hours, but about six or seven 
o'clock in the evening, when working people are about. The habits of 
the country people are so much earlier than those of people in the 
towns, that very few people are about at 10 or II o'clock at night. 

And there is no robbery at those hours because there is no prey ? — 
There is no personal robbery ; but hen-roosts and sheep-folds may be 
robbed late at night. There are no people about at late hours in the 
country. There may be a carrier's cart, or a stage coach, or a stage 
waggon, but very few other persons. On many occasions it would be a 
great saving of time indeed if I could go 10 or 12 miles through the 
country from one town to another, at eight or nine o'clock at night. It 
iRTould be a very great saving of time indeed. 

As you do not yourself travel out at night, you do not carry any 
arms ?-^No, because I do not make a habit of being out at night ; 
but occasionally some young men do, who like to sit late at dinner, 
and they frequently have a dog and pistols with them. 

That is when travelling out on impatroUed and unprotected roads? 
— ^Yes. 

In the course of your travelling, have you observed any instances of 
like fear or apprehension on the part of people who are more constantly 
resident within the district ? — There is a general habit in the country 
to avoid being out after dark. Farmers who go to the market will 
make their arrangements, so that they can get home as early as pos- 
sible; and occasionally, if a robbery has been committed in the district. 
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it will excite the most remarkable alarm all through it. I remember 
two years ago there were two robberies committed uear Eye in Suffolk^ 
within a day or two of each other; they created such an alarm 
throughout the whole district, that nobody ever thought of being out 
afler dark. When the farmers had occasion to return from the 
market, they made their arrangements to go home two, or three, or 
four together. One robbery committed in a district will create that 
remarkable alarm all through that district, that is, one highway robbery 
which is known. It is not unfrequent in the country for carriers with a 
one-horse cart to be robbed ; we are constantly hearing of things of 
that sort. Whenever there is any collection of persons together, as at 
fairs, the London thieves make a point of going down properly ap- 
pointed with well-dressed girls ; and now they have introduced the plan 
of adding a boy to their retinue, and with the assistance of the boy and 
the girl they induce farmers to go up green lanes, and rob them of 
considerable sums of money. Almost all the large depredations, from 
what I can hear, within 100 miles of London, are committed by itinerant 
London thieves. 

It is well known therefore that those thieves are migratory from the 
towns ? — Yes. 

Are not the farmers sometimes robbed by those parties with violence? 
— Frequently, and of large sums of money. 

In the course of your travels have you paid attention to the ^objects 
along the roads — the foot passengers of the inferior classes? — All the 
high roads are beset with vagrants ; at every interval of seven or ten 
miles there is a lodging-house for the especial reception of wanderers 
who live by begging, and by petty pilfering. 

Mr, nomas Burt examined. — We are informed you are a straw-hat 
manufacturer, residing in Holbom, and that you have been accustomed 
to travel as a commercial traveller ?— Yes, throughout England during 
the last 10 years. 

Have you read Mr. Elliott's evidence? — Yes,! have, and I perfectly 
concur in it as a statement of the general condition of the roads and 
of the feeling of insecurity of travellers in travelling after dark. 

Have you yourself been ever robbed ? — No ; but I have been shot 
at. I was shot at some time ago near Harpendon; the shot missed 
me, but the report of the pistol started the horse which I had, which 
was a blood horse ; it galloped away and I did not attempt to stop it 
I was then going to Luton market (as is the usual practice), with money 
to purchase straw plait. When I related the circumstance at Luton, I 
was told that a robbery had been committed near the same spot a 
short time before. 

Do you know of any other instances? — None of my own personal 
knowledge. I have heard of many other instances. 

What part of the country do you consider the most dangerous, or the 
least safe to travel ? — Of my own knowledge I may state that the dis- 
tricts in which I and other travellers feel the least comfortable in tra- 
velling are the neighbourhoods of the northern manufacturing towns, 
as the vicinity of Manchester, where some ferocious highway robberies 
have been committed. One gang was pursued and broken up. One 
of the robbers was, I believe, caught and transported. The neighbour* 
hoods of Bury, Preston, and Bochdale are felt to be very bad. A 
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savage murder was recently committed on a foot traveller in the vale of 
Todmorden, on the road to Rochdale. Another murder was com- 
mitted, for money, on a foot passenger near Bolton. There are two 
roads, one over Blackstone Edge, the other through the vale of Tod- 
morden, through neither of which, I apprehend, would any traveller, 
under any circumstances except those of the most pressing emergency, 
venture after dark. The character of the lower classes in those neigh- 
bourhoods is barbarous to an unusual degree. The lower classes in the 
neighbourhoods of Dudley and Wednesbury are almost as barbarous; 
but I have not heard of the like instances of robberies and violence 
having been committed there. 

Are the places you mention destitute of the protection of any police 
or patrol ? — In the immediate neighbourhood of Manchester they have 
a police ; but I am not aware of the existence of any in the other 
places. 

Have you travelled abroad ? — Yes, I have travelled as a commercial 
traveller on the continent, principally through France and Belgium. I 
have been in Spain, but I have not travelled much there, I am, how- 
ever, much acquainted with travellers in Germany. 

What do you commercial travellers find to be the comparative state 
of security of the roads on the Continent and England ? — I can have 
no hesitation in stating that on the Continent the security is much 
greater. It is, within my own knowledge, much greater on the roads on 
the Continent over which I have travelled. The many German travel- 
lers with whom I am well ac()uainted have stated to me that in Ger- 
many robberies are scarcely ever heard of, and Prussia is marked as a 
country free for the traveller. In some parts of Italy, and in Spain, in 
general, the roads are stated to me, by commercial travellers, to be 
nearly impassable. In Tuscany, however, there is a good government, 
and there is a very perfect freedom for commercial travelling from the 
oppression and terror of robbers. England, in respect to the state of 
the roads, follows next aAer Italy and Spain. 

Mr. Lindsay Cole examined. — It is stated to the Commissioners that 
you have been a commercial traveller ? — Yes : during six years. 

Through what part of the country have you been accustomed to 
travel? — Norfolk and Suffolk, Yorkshire,' the East and Midland coun- 
ties, Kent, and part of Sussex, and Leicestershire. 

Have you read Mr. Elliott's evidence? — Yes: I have. 

How far does your experience coincide with that stated in his evi- 
dence, with relation to the parts of the country of which he has given 
information ? — On every point I can confirm his statements. 

What is your experience as to the state of security or insecurity of the 
roads in Yorkshire ? — A large proportion of it is as desolate and bare of 
protection as Salisbury Plain ; and I found travelling there, with 
money or with anything valuable, attended with danger. I cannot give 
a better conception of the state of insecurity than by the fact, that the 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Leeds frequently waited for each other's 
company, to return home after the market. I have dined at the market 
tables at Pontefract, Howden, Selby, &c., and have observed a wish on 
the part of the farmers, especially after dark, to get company to go 
home with, and several times have they availed themselves of my lamps ; 
more particularly when they have received pajrments for their com or 
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wheat sold. I have seen the same at other places. I have known 
commercial men to travel on horseback as a more secure mode than 
travelling in a s:ig, and I have adopted this mode myself. In some parts 
there is great difficulty in the transmission of money. I have had in 
my possession two or three hundred pounds of gold or notes, or paper 
only negotiable within the district. Wlien I have been travelling with 
such sums, I have more than once thought that, had I been attacked, I 
should have stood but little chance of saving my money or of recover* 
ing it afterwards. 

What description of force do you believe would give confidence and 
freedom to travellers under such circumstances? — A police like the 
metropolitan, on which one might rely in case of need. 

Have you not felt the same security from any local or municipal 
police ? — J have met with none ; nor should I rely on the people where 
such states of things exist, for I have found protection against them 
wanted in times of excitement. I know of an instance of a gentleman 
travelling in the neighbourhood of Leeds during an election who. was 
hooted and pelted in consequence of his unconsciously having ribbons 
at his horse's head of the unpopular colour, which were intended only 
for ornament. Whilst I was on a journey through Kent, staying at 
Canterbury, I remember that a complete stop was given to business by 
the canvassing of Sir William Courtnay, or Thom, and throughout the 
county at that period it was necessary to show no opposition to the 
popular candidates, in order to go through the county with safety. 

Robert Tebbott, Esq. the vice-chairman of the Chorlton 
Union, in the course of his examination with relation to the 
state of crime in the neighbourhood of Burnage, about five 
miles from Manchester, mentions one instance of the murder 
of a female in the open day for the sake of her money. From 
some mismanafi^ement, the man, who as stated afterwards con- 
fessed that he had committed the murder, was acquitted. He 
was a native of the place. Very serious highway robberies 
have been committed there by strangers. The witness states 
as an instance that 

They robbed a young couple who were just going to be married, 
people in very respectable stations in life; they stripped them and 
robbed them ; fhey were taking a walk about 12 or 1 o'clock in the 
day, in the neighbourhood of Thetford ; they were stripped and robbed 
of everything they had. I do not know that they were ill-treated ; 
pistols were presented to them, and, singularly enough, they were not 
convicted of the robbery in consequence of the parties refusing to take 
an oath ; but they were convicted afterwards for stealing the pistols, 
and were transported for that offence. 

The following are the statistical returns of the cases of rob- 
bery effected with violence on the highway and other places. 
We have before stated that these returns afford scarcely any 
means of judging of the number of o£fenccs actually com^ 
mitted : — 
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Parties Apprehended and Committed for Trial. 

1831 .... 573 .. . 



1832 
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1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 



382 
394 
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334 
290 



Conyicted. 


Executed 
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223 


. . 4 


240 , 


. . 8 


194 


2 


202 , 


. . 


201 . 
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158 , 
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State of Protection of Property Conveyed on the 

Highways. 

It would be superfluous to attempt to set forth the high im- 
portance to a commercial community of giving security to com- 
mercial produce in transitu. 

§ 52. Though on our inquiry it appeared that the bulk o 
such produce, which is now conveyea in the greatest quantity 
on canals, is tolerably safe from large or violent robberies, it 
was proved at the same time to be subject to systcmatiscd 
petty thefts of great importance in the aggregate, and deserv- 
ing of particular attention, as developing the formation of ex- 
tensive predatory habits exercised on a great mass of property 
in the possession of parties, whose responsibility is not suffi- 
ciently close for its entire protection, and for the prevention o f 
those criminal practices, to the gratification of wnich property 
of other descriptions and of other individuals is eventually 
subjected. 

In the course of our investigations we received statements 
that particular parts of the country through which canals pass 
were subjected to much petty depredation. It was also stated 
in some of the answers received by us, that the canal boats 
which travel by night are frequently made use of by regular 
thieves for the transmission and disposal of property stolen 
from the adjacent country. Houses for the reception of stolen 
goods on particular parts of lines of canal were also pointed 
out to us. It was evident that these houses could only be 
maintained by a considerable amount of plunder from the pro- 
perty conveyed by the canals, yet our preliminary inquiries of 
some of the carriers on the canals were met by evasive answers, 
or positive denials, that any serious or systematic depredation 
existed. Several of the most respectable canal carriers gave 
us very explicit answers to all our inquiries on this topic. The 
nature of tne depredations to which lines of canal are subjected, 
is described by Mr. Dowling, the Commissioner of Police at 
Liverpool. 

What sort of goods are brought by the cunals? — ^The cauals imme- 
diately connected with us bring, principally, Manchester manufactured 
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goods from the upper districts of Lancashire; manufactured goods of 
every description. 

Are the lines of canal protected by any kind of police ? — None. 

Are the goods on the canal subject to much plunder? — Yes, the bales 
are opened, boxes and cases are broken open and plundered, and it is 
so well done that the discovery is almost a matter of impossibility until 
they arrive at their destination, because they are addressed by order at 
Manchester to the parties abroad, to whom they are sent, and till they 
arrive at their destination no discovery of the robbery is made, so that 
before the return of the loss arrives in England six or eight months may 
have elapsed, and the goods so stolen are, of course, far out of the way 
and beyond the reach of any police by that time. 

Then do the merchants at Liverpool receive accounts of the deficient 
cies in the goods that have been transmitted ? — Yes, constantly. 

How are you enabled to tell that that loss may not have occurred in 
the transit through other hands ? — I know it from the fact of having 
made it a study to discover whence the robberies arose, and ascertained 
that it did not occur at Liverpool. 

What circumstance led you to make that personal study, and to take 
those steps? — The representation of the merchants here as to the loss, 
and then the almost impossibility of its occurring after the goods lefl 
these docks, because the captain of the vessel is the person responsible. 
He signs a bill of lading when the goods are shipped here, and if he 
does not deliver the quantity stated in the bill of lading, he is the only 
person upon whom claim can be made for the deficiency. 

Have you often received complaints from them? — ^They have written 
here describing the fact of the bales and cases of goods being found, 
when opened, deficient; but stating, also, that they were apparently per- 
fect and untouched, and I have found that they have delivered them in 
exactly the same state as they received them. On finding these reports 
constant, I took measures to watch the loading of several vessels here 
from the time of their commencing till they left the docks and the river, 
and, in fact, went to sea, and I was perfectly satisfied that nothing took 
place here. I have followed the affair to Manchester, and there dis- 
covered that the thefts took place upon the canal, for I myself saw where 
goods were deposited, and by information that I had (of course by pay- 
ing for it), I found along the line of canal a general dep^t for the recep- 
tion of goods stolen on the canal and along that district; and I ascer- 
tained, beyond a doubt, that along the line of canal there were several 
places in different districts of a similar nature, where they received stolen 
goods from persons of the same description. 

Have you any reason to know that the same system of depredation is 
pursued on other lines of canal equally unprotected by police ? — Yes, I 
believe, upon every canal. 

Were any steps taken to prevent this systematic depredation ? — Yes, 
I took measures to prevent it, and discovered warehouses in Manches- 
ter conducted by persons moving in a respectable sphere of life where 
those goods were eventually deposited. I was in a house where I made 
a discovery of that nature ; I went to the manufacturers and told them 
what discoveries I had made, and requested them to assist me in endea- 
vouring to put a stop to this mode of plunder. I tried everything, and 
the answer was, that it was not a thing that affected them much ; they 
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we heard had taken a great deal of it ; he was another beer-house 
keeper. Another man, of the name of P , was the third. 

Did you recover any of the property ?— Two-thirds of it. It was re- 
moved, in the first instance, to a barn. 

What was the value of it? — About £600, and we lost better than half 
of it. When an active search was made for it, it was removed from the 
bam and buried in a common in the neighbourhood. 

A great deal of pilfering, then, takes place, of which neither you, 
the carrier, nor the sender of the goods, know anything? — Yes, it is 
done under such circumstances that we cannot tell it. In silk, particu- 
larly, they may, perhaps, abstract a very small quantity, two or three 
ounces, and we cannot absolutely tell whether it has been done by Ihem 
or not. In searching that man's house — that is, the receiver's house — 
we found a considerable quantity evidently taken out of a number of 
different bales, perhaps three or four ounces in a bundle. 

And which had not been missed ? — We suppose so ; we had no com- 
plaints of it. There are other carriers who carry silk who come past 
that house; it might have been taken out of their boats. 

We find, also, that where men work their own horses they will work 
a boat for less than it can be done honestly for — lower than we can do 
it. They have to pay for hay and corn and everything of that sort, and 
it can only be done by making it out from the barges. A great deal of 
robbery is committed by those men ; they work at so much a mile — at 
much less than it can be afforded to be done at by any possibility. 

Messrs. Venn and Bull, carriers on the river Severn, and on 
the canal to Dudley and Stourbridge, complain of the entire in- 
efficiency of the constabulary, and state — 

We have no protection beyond the control over our men, — no pro- 
tection as regards watchmen upon the line of river or canal. Therefore, 
a boat may stop anywhere on the river, and the men may do as they 
please with the cargo, without any interference from any one. 

In spite of all your exertions, is there considerable depredation com- 
mitted ? — Yes, robberies are still committed upon the cargoes. 

What cargoes are chiefly robbed? — Principally Birmingham and 
Sheffield, Staffordshire and earthenware cargoes. 

Is it by your own boatmen ? — Yes, no doubt of it. But then there 
are receivers of this property upon different parts of the river, and also 
at Bristol ; I think Bristol is the chief mart for them. 

Do you happen to know along the river what receivers there are ? — 
The receivers are at many places ; at Gloucester chiefly, and a place 
called Fromcielawd. 

There is a police at Gloucester? — Yes, but a very ineffectual one ; I 
think for the whole of Gloucester there are not more than eight or ten. 

Do they effect those robberies at night or in the day-time ? — I should 
think both night and day. It is generally conveyed ashore in the night- 
time. Near to the bridge at Gloucester, I believe, there is a regular re- 
ceiving-house. Here there are no doubt a great many. 

§ 53. The difficulty of detecting petty pillage is strongly 
stated by the witnesses who have the charge of the property plun- 
dered. 
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Mr. Kershaw is asked — 

We presume that besides that which you know of directly from 
complaint of robberies on the goods, there may be much pilferage that 
you have no means of knowing, and that is not of an amount to have 
specific complaints made of it? — I am sure that many goods go abroad 
from here upon which depredations are committed that never come to 
onr knowledge nor that of the senders. I see on examining my ac- 
counts during the last year, we had 14 that came to our knowledge, 
cases of pilferage, the amount of which was somewhere between £6 
and £7. In addition to that, many other pilferages were committed on 
the goods we carried that no complaints have been made upon. 

Messrs. Venn and Bull examined — 

There are many places where the boatmen have their own houses on 
the borders of the canals ; there, I believe, is where the chief of the rob- 
beries takes place. They stop at any place indiscriminately ; wherever 
they finish their day's work, when they or their horses are tired, there 
they stop, and those are the tiroes when the robberies are committed. 

Do you convey any goods where it is easy to plunder the cargo with- 
out discovery ? — ^Yes, because if a cargo of ironmongery, or Sheffield 
goods, is robbed, we cannot discover it, not even by weighing it ; they 
may put in a brick or a stone to make up the weight. We could not 
discover it until the parties to whom the goods belonged unpacked 
them, and compared them with the invoice. 

And then it may have passed through two or three carriers* hands, 
and it is difficult to say whether it was your men or anybody else's men 
who did it ? — Yes. 

Have you any means of forming an estimate of what quantity of 
plunderage there is, and what number of persons there is who live by 
plunder ? — I should think, from the notice I have taken of parties who 
do no work — that are always walking about — that there must be a great 
many families supported entirely by plunder. 

Along what pan ? — ^Along the line principally here, at Gloucester and 
some other principal parts on the line of navigation. 

Along the line you receive no sort of protection? — ^No sort of protec^ 
tion anywhere. 

Have you experienced any want of additional powers against the re- 
ceivers of stolen goods, either in pursuit of stolen property or convic- 
tion ? — Wherever we could pounce upon the parties with the goods in 
their possession, there the law is sufficient. Sometimes we cannot 
identify them. But there are makers who could swear to their own 
nails, even their own making. Nails is a thing we are continually be- 
ing plundered of, and we cannot detect it without weighing the bags, 
which, fVom the immense quantity that are carried, wouJd be a serious 
obstruction in point of time and expense. But I conceive that the only 
way to put a stop to these robberies would be by a greater check upon 
the places where they are delivered, at the stopping places where the 
receivers are, because it would be alm(»st impossible to put a check upon 
them in the line of navigation, because they may place the boats in such 
a situation that you could not approach them without going through tha 
water. 

Therefore the check must be upon the receivers ?•— Yes, there ought 
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to be a good check at the waterside, at those places where the boats 
are most in the habit of stopping. 

Mr. Pickford, a partner in the firm of Pickford and Co., car- 
riers, states— 

That the depredators can pilfer from a bale of silk, almost, if not 
quite without its being known ; they can take out of a bale of silk just 
one hank without undoing the stitches, which makes a very trifling 
deviation in the weight, that you can scarcely detect. Then with tea — 
If they have a large lot of tea on board, they make just a little sort of 
break in the corner of the chest ; a tea-chest is never without some 
sort of break, and they take a handful out of one, and a handful out of 
another ; much of that goes on and is never ascertained. 

Are there any habitual receivers of this sort of pilferage ? — Yes, there 
never would be a thief without there were receivers. They are always 
situated above the locks, where there are a l&rge number of locks. 
Where the boat cannot go beyond a certain speed, and may be detained, 
is where the pilfering takes place, and what we call the Cheshire locks 
about North wich, has been a notorious place for many years, and 
will continue so as long as there is a canal, and no preventive force — no 
constabulary. 

Mr. Kershaw examined — 

Is there no locking or guarding of the packages that you can resort 
to in the absence of prevention which would check the depredation ? — 
It is impossible from the description of the principal pnrt of our vessels ; 
it is impossible to secure the goods as to prevent their being got at. 
We have nothing to cover our boats with, the fly-boats, but a tarpaulin ; 
and we could not secure them in any other way. 

Could you not put a hatchway over them ? — No, those boats have to 
go under tunnels, with which they would come in contact — small 
breadth of tunnels which would prevent it. 

Have you not reason to believe that the depredation takes place at 
particular points? — Yes, with us it is so. 

In the course of some investigations imdertaken by Mr. 
Fletcher, of the Hand- Loom Commission, in December last, he 
received the following testimony from one of the largest silk-ma- 
tlufacturers, at Leek : — 

He complained severely of the robberies of the raw silk, especially 
in transit from London, and ot the difficulty of owning the property 
when stolen. " One bale brought in damp by Messrs. Pickfords after 
being robbed, lost eight lbs. of its weight in drying. The bale weighed 
near four cwt., being a large bale of Italian. About four lbs. of silk had 
been taken out of it. .This occasionally happens, though not very often. 
When Messrs. Pickfords in the preceding instance, were applied to, they 
answered that the bale was'delivered full weight from them, and that they 
had no more to do with it. This instance occurred about six months ago. 
It is impossible to form an estimate of the loss by robbery. Silk is 
pilfered in every part of the process, and perhaps one in four of the 
people in employ, men, women, and children, are pilferers. It goes 
without anj ready meaos of ascertaining the thief. And there are 
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sevend persons in the town who get a good liying merely as receiversi 
without any other means whatever. A boy now committed to Stafford 
gaol stole 15/. worth of silk, which he sold to a man, who sold it 
to a known receiver, who parted with it to a *' more respectable'* (some- 
what richer) party. There is much work given out to wind and twist, 
and there is great variety in the amount of waste, according to the quality 
of the silk, which it is very difficult to estimate. It is also very easy 
to load the silk so as to increase the weight and conceal any deficiency 
of quantity. 

There are two things wanting to correct these evils. One is a greater 
penalty on the holder of silk who cannot show whence he purchased it. 
It is now only 20/., which, of course, while driving a thriving trade, 
the receiver can easily pay. Robbery has become almost universal. 
Within the last eight years it has increased tenfold. There are as many 
as ten men in Leek who live in idleness and drunkenness on their 
gains as jeceivers. It is said by large manufacturers, though it is 
of coarse impossible to prove it, that they believe themselves to be 
robbed annually to the extent of from 100/. to 200/. 

The other requisite is some better means of detection. It has been 
debated in the town to have down a London policeman, to put them 
in a system to detect the offenders ; but unless one will tell of his ac- 
complices, it is difficult to know how detection is to be attained. Some 
of the manufacturers have determined to incur this expense, though 
others, yet uncertain that they are extensively robbed, are unwilling to 
take part in it. At present the sole police of the town are a parish 
constable and a night constable, under the commissioners for lighting 
and paving. The commissioners, it is probable, will assist in the ex- 
periment of trying a London policeman. The receivers dispose of the 
silk to people "respectable* in circumstances, who get it dyed by 
the dyers, men of capital and property, and then take it to Man- 
chester and Macclesfield, where they sell it at good bargains. Tht 
whole set of receivers in succession are putters up in deduce of the 
subordinates, and detection is almost impossible. About two years ago 
an association was formed among the manufacturers to defend their 
property, but it has been of little effect. It conld do nothing but beat 
the joint expenses of a prosecution. The difficulties of detection are 
too g^at A careful winder will make much less waste than the at9^ 
rage. He will therefore oflen bring in the average of good silk with 
waste not of their own making, and sell the good siflc. Silk is also very 
easily weighted with salt, moisture, and other materials. 

A witness, residing at Coventry, and a constable, states — 

That there are in that city people who receive raw silk from the boats 
carrying it from London to Macclesfield. The bales are plundered by 
the boatmen, from whom the raw silk is purchased by these parties. Has 
waylaid, as constable, some whom he suspected of these transactions, 
and found them returning loaded with silk, and even carrying the steel- 
yards by which it had been weighed. They get it thrown in Coventry, 
and some of the throwsters of Coventry assume that it is no business 
to them whence their customers bring it, though they must have perfect 
knowledge of the sort of quarter whence it has come. 

The canal is called the Oxford Canal, and is part of the Grand Jniio^ 
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tion line. It comes through the parish of Sowe and the northern ex- 
tremity of that of Foleshill ; and this plundering is generally in Sowe 
parish, a number of the boatmen residing in the parishes of Sowe and 
Foleshill, into which they run home with a bag of this silk. About 
six months ago there were agents from London and from Macclesfield, 
both in search of stolen silk, but it could not be identified. About six 
weeks ago, a bag of silk (which is now in the possession of one of the 
constables, unless he have sold it) was observed by him when out at 
night. He had watched several boatmen in the night go to a cer- 
tain house, each loaded with a bag. He went again to the same vici- 
nity in the morning, and in the cart of the Bulkington carrier, when 
in Foleshill parish, near the same place, he found a bale of silk, ad- 
dressed to a Coventry throwster, which he seized in the belief of its being 
the same which he had suspected in the night, and no one ever came 
forward to say it was theirs. The constable's name was William Tuckey, 
who lives near the Red House, and the case was brought before the 
Coventry magistrates. The carrier was had before the magistrates, and 
' confessed he had carried such bales before, but promised never to do 
80 again. And the directions given by the magistrates to the con- 
Btables were, in future, to seize the silk wherever they could find it on 
suspicion, and detain it for an owner, when, if identified, the parties 
could then be proceeded against ; but otherwise not to arrest the par- 
ties with whom they found it, or against whom they had suspicion. The 
silk, when seized, is given up to the magistrates, who keep it in charge 
of their chief constable for some time ; and if not owned, then it is 
given to the constable who seized it, to sell for his own profit 

The men who have been found bringing away the silk have also been 
found with stolen wine and brandy by gallons, also plundered. The 
bottles have been found tied together, and moored in the canal to the 
windlass with which the lock-gates are wound up. There is the like 
plundering of tea, sugar, grocery goods generally, crockery, &c. ; and 
informant knows several families who wholly subsist by this canal plun- 
der, without any other means whatever. The boatmen themselves are 
the first plunderers, and the others the receivers. It is chiefly in the 
parish of Sowe that the plunder takes place. The facility of selling 
stolen silk may even be an inducement to boatmen to reside in the 
vicinity. Has known whole bales to be lost ; and knows a weaver 
•* who dyes occasionally," who, whenever there is any apprehension, 
tenninates in his vats all clue to identity by boiling out the gum and 
giving a colour. 

The confessions of delinquents themselves confirm the state- 
ments given in such testimony as we have quoted. 

J. B., a prisoner in the Knutsford gaol, states that he had been 
employed in the Grocers' Company ten or eleven years ; Halifax 
Company, one year. ; 

I was in the employ of the Harrington Company when I was taken. 
The immediate cause of my first offence was want of sense, not of 
money. 1 was taught to pilfer by my fellow-boatmen. They used to 
swear them then not to * split.' The whole crew were engaged in de- 
predations, and I did as my companions did, and took goods of all sorts, 
which they sold to the different receivers on the canal. If we got one 
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half for it, we thought well ; the captain was the salesman, and used to 
have two shares for his trouble and his risk, he having to make all 
deficiencies good. I last resided for the greatest length of time at 
Runcorn. About eight years ago an uncle of mine died, and I drew 
under his willj £420. I then commenced business in the grocery line 
at Runcorn, and purchased frequently purloined property from boatmen. 
Many of the boatmen's wives used my shop, and got greatly in^ my 
debt. I durst not compel payment for fear of * them blowing me.' 
I was now much given to drink, so was my wife. I failed, and had to 
begin boating again. 

When boating, I always ^took a little of something every journey.* 
We might have been altogether stopped, by catching us, and transport- 
ing us. If a boatman had £12 a-week, he would consider what he 
could pilfer as a perquisite. The highest sum I got was £2b one trip. 
I never was apprehended before this time. We were always very 
carcfiil of making up our packages to elude detection. We used to 
match the rope or twine packages were made up with. 

J. C, another depredator of the same class, says : — 

We employed our spare time in the evenings after work planning 
how we could get anything out of the packages. Whatever we got we 
could find a fence for. I supported myself partly by labour, and partly 
by crime for many years. 

The facilities and encouragement found for the commission of crime 
were, * the easy way of getting shut of things.' Whatever part of the 
road you were in you could find a fence (a receiver). 

When not in honest employ I was maintained by poaching and steal- 
ing. We have many a time milked farmers' cows in the night. We 
had a borer for drawing sugar or dry goods : we slipped the hoop^ 
made a small hole under it, and introduced the borer, and took what we 
liked. We eluded detection by the manner we made up our packages 
again ; sometimes the warehouseman thought a pack had been opened ; 
we tipped him something, and he would say nothing about it. The 
captain would keep a quantity of twine by him to suit the different 
packages we opened. When we took wine or spirits, we knocked a 
hoop aside, and made a hole on one side for letting out the liquor, 
and one on the other for letting in air ; when we had taken what we 
wanted, we put water in to make it up, and pegged up the hole, and re- 
placed the hoop. Nothing would have altogether stopped us but the 
receiving-houses of the line being broken up ; and if they had, there 
would be plenty others. 

We disposed of the property to regular receivers. Our fence master, 
when he wanted any article which he knew we carried, would meet us 
10 or 20 miles on the canal, and assist us to get it out of the package. 
The highest sum I got on one trip was £9 17«. for my own share. 

It is impossible to tell how many depredations I have committed 
altogether. The hands loaded their own boats, and in loading, when 
we got a package r^'e thought we could get anything out of, we stowed 
it where we could easily get to it. If we got a package we thought we 
could make nothing of, we put it at the bottom of the boat. I don't 
think we ever went a trip without committing a depredation of some 
sort. Twenty-two years elapsed from my entering upon a course dT 
crime to the period of my first apprehension. 
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I got more every voyage by pilfering than my wages, either as a 
hand or captain. 1 have been seven years captain of a slow boat I 
was a hand in a fly-boat 14 years. 

I spent my time, when not on the look out for booty, Im-king in 
fields where game lay, sometimes in beer-shops, public-houses, and 
bawdy-houses. 

While eniraged in a course of crime there was no hinderance. We 
never feared anything, for there are no constables on the canals. There 
are a few bank riders on the canal, but the driver gives us the signal, 
and we get the cloth down, and make all right. 

P. H., another convict of the same description, stated — 

I was induced to commit offences from being out of work, and 
getting to be a hand on a canal boat. I assisted in smuggling (open- 
ing packages, and taking goods out), and got my share of the money. 
I do not tUnk there are (any boatmen but what smuggle more or less. 
I have boated off and on for two or three years, and while working as 
a labourer, I have worked in the day, and poached at night. I was 
In work until a few weeks before I left Macclesfield. I never cared 
much about the constables. They have often met me when I have 
been poaching, and searched me, but they could not And anything. As 
an honest labourer, for factory work I got 11^. to 13^.; while I was 
boating I have made 505. in one trip, by taking goods out of packages. 
I have cleared £5 in a week by depredations, and sometimes been a 
week without trying to get anything. 

§ 54. These witnesses attest the fact that the predatory habits 
thus formed upon the property conveyed in the boats are not con- 
fined in their exercise to the property in transitu, but are ex- 
tended to property in the neighbourhoods through which the boats 
pass. 

Mr. Pickford was asked — 

Are you not aware that besides this plunder from the goods en- 
trusted, that there is much plunder in passing through unprotected 
districts, upon the property of the districts, which the better guardian- 
ship of a police might present ? — I have not the slightest doubt about 
It. There is a great extent of country that the canals pass through, 
where there are nothing but farm-houses, and, so to speak, no popula- 
tion ; and in this country they are at liberty to do as they like. If a 
gang of robbers like to set themselves out, they meet the boats, and the 
boatmen themselves, too, are all of them, to a greater or less extent, 
poachers. They do not stop to poach, but if in the dusk they see in 
the neighbourhood an opportunity of carrying off a pheasant, or a hare, 
or partridges, or anything, in fact, they do it. 

Have you not even known deer to be taken off? — I know one in- 
stance a man told me he had, and he told me it had been done by others 
besides. 

Do not some of them keep dogs ? — Yes, they keep a sort of grey- 
hound, that is a decided poaching dog, — no doubt about It. 

Mr. Kershaw states — 

Those habits of depredation extend, do they not, to a g^eat deal 
of depredation along the surrounding cpuntry I Do not the men steal 
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fowls and poach, and steal sheep even ? — Yes, there have been many 
complaints of that kind, where clothes hung out to dry, poultry, and 
so on, have been stolen. 

So that the habit does not confine itself to one commodity, but e&-> 
tends in every direction ? — Yes. 

It is important to observe how the delinquency of persons, em« 
ployed as labourers on this description of property, advances to 
habits of exclusive reliance on depredation as a means of sub-* 
sistence^ when they are included in the class of confirmed 
thieves. 

Mr. Kershaw examined : — 

Have you had instances of thieves produced in this way by the faci- 
lities offered, or by the absence of preventive means becoming thieves, 
and going to other ways of depredation ? — No doubt of it ; many have 
been made thieves from the very circumstance of their being so loosely 
watched, and the great opportunities they have of committing these 
depredations in the night, as the boats pass along the canals. I have 
known instances that when men have been discharged from their regular 
employment, they have gone to those places where these bodies con- 
gregate together, and lived there for months and months, without any 
ostensible means of a livelihood. They infest the banks of our canals 
to a very great extent, and it is a most serious evil. 

How do they bring up the children in those cases. Can you give any 
instances of young thieves bred up in those parts? — ^Yes ; they are 
seldom employed upon the canal until they get to be 12 or 14 years of 
age : they are of no service till then ; but we frequently find that youths 
of that age are quite as much alive to the system as those that have been 
carrying it on for years. I have known instances where boys of that 
description have been participators, and had a full knowledge of all 
the circumstances : and I have supposed that being so young, I could 
get information from them, but I have found them quite as impervious 
as the oldest thieves in the trade. 

The tendency of such a state of things will be made more ma- 
nifest when we treat of the causes of juvenile delinquency. 

§ 55. The evidence above cited forms part of that which it will 
be our duty to submit, to show the inadequacy of the personal in- 
terests of private individuals, for the due protection of property, 
and the prevention of crime. 

It may be stated, that carriers of every description, though in- 
terested, ultimately, in the protection of the property in transitu, 
are immediately interested only in the prevention of those depre- 
dations in whicn the losses admit of distinct specification, and for 
which they can be made accountable. This leaves, unprotected 
by any sufficient interest, and exposed as plunder, a large amount 
of property, which may be abstracted in small quantities, as in the 
pints of liquids from large casks, and haudfuls from large bulks. 
We shall indeed subsequently mention instances connected with 
marine conveyance, where the bulk of property itself is, by fUU 
inturanoe, left unprotected by the operation of a close ^od dir^t 
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interest, and therefore exposed to plunder. But where the in- 
terest in protection is strong and active in private individuals, we 
still find that the means are wanting for the accomplishment of the 
object. If the constitutional principle were formally abrogated, 
that the administration of justice and the prevention of crime be- 
longs to the community at large, and forms the duty and business 
of the chief executive authority, — a principle which we find ex- 
tensively in abeyance, — if it were declared that private individuals 
or associations shall be abandoned to their own means of self-pro- 
tection^ it would be found that crime could not be effectually pre- 
vented on this new principle of self- protection. Carriers of the 
class of those whose evidence we have cited, might, for example, 
appoint watchmen to each boat ; but we find no additional means 
that could be used to watch the watchman, and prevent him from 
yielding to the action of constant temptations to the appetite, and 
becoming one of the gang, and a protector to the plunderers. This 
ineil'ectual measure of prevention would be at the expense of a 
watchman for each boat. And unless that were sufficient, an ad- 
ditional set of watchmen would be required to watch all the houses 
of the receivers on shore ; and this watch, being for one class of 
objects only, must either be as numerous as a watch for all pur- 
poses whatsoever, or it would also be comparatively ineffectual. 
If, however, it were effectual, the self-protection of the carriers 
would be confined to the property for which they were responsi- 
ble, and their means would be but feebly exerted for the protec- 
tion of the exposed property of the farmers and land-owners on 
the lines adjoining the canals. This result does not rest on con- 
jecture, but is established by direct evidence. The effect of this 
neglect of constitutional principle is, in fact, shown even in the 
recent experience of the police, established for the self-protection 
of the municipal towns. 

§ 56. On the other hand, the narrow operation and inade- 
quacy of the local motives to the protection of the property in 
transitu, is shown in the evidence with relation to the depreda- 
tions committed on canals. 

Mr. Pickford examined : — 

The inhabitants at large, then, having no interest in the suffering, 
and no loss from those robberies on the canals, take no precautions, 
and give no aid in the prevention ? — So far from that, they are rather 
benefiters than otherwise. They are not parties to the robbery, and 
they can buy from the receivers of stolen goods -their spirits or tea, at a 
less cost than they would if they bought it legally. 

Have you had any instances of that feeling being manifested in the 
district?— Not at all. 

At all events, you have never received any assistance ? — ^Not from 
the inhabitants ; it has all been through the constables and the police 
on paying for it. 

Should you bave any expectation of much increased assistance from 
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any local paid constabulary, if it was entirely dependent on the willing- 
ness of the inhabitants to assist? — No. I should have very little, from 
what I know of the people ; having gone up the line frequently to collect 
the accounts* and gone out on the boats in different ways, and on horse- 
backy I have been a good deal among the common people, and I should 
say that they are naturally an honestly disposed people, but that as to 
any assistance to convict one another, I cannot say that I have any hope 
whatever of their voluntarily attempting it. They are a very uneducated 
race of people, it should be observed. 

§ 57. It has been recently thought advisable that the rail- 
road companies should be compelled to maintain a police force 
on their works. We beg leave to submit an objection to this 
measure as a precedent. If it were adopted as a general prin- 
ciple that voluntary associations should protect themselves, and 
for that purpose should, through their agents, be invested with 
the power and protections belonging to officers hitherto appointed 
for the protection of the public at large, each description of pro- 
perty, and each description of personal interest, would have its 
peculiar police force. This force, though numerous, as it must 
be, to such an extent as from the expense almost to preclude its 
application, would, nevertheless, be only partially effectual. The 
country would be subjected to numerous bodies, not only not co- 
operating with each other, but, as is shown by past experience, 
conflicting with and thwarting each other. The narrow view, 
the saving of immediate expense, must be defeated, and the ulti- 
mate expense for the partial protection aggravated. The expense 
of a special police for the protection of goods in transitu must be 
charged upon the conveyance, and must in general fall upon the 
consumer. The land-owner or the farmer who recognises no in- 
terest in the protection of goods when conveyed on roads or 
canals, or when shipwrecked on the coast, and who, therefore, 
on the ground of expense, exclaims against any application of the 
local force to such a purpose, and calls not for a general provision^ 
but for a special provision, to be paid for by the carriers, would, 
since that mode is in reality the most expensive, pay for it in the 
increased expense of the carriage of his implements and his 
clothing, his tea, or his sugar, or other necessaries or luxuries. 
The [private forces which are thus ultimately paid for out of the 
public money, may serve to protect particular interests against 
aggression ; but tne establishments to which they belong become 
so many fortresses to protect the employers of the force against 
the public or the general operation of the laws. It has already 
been a subject of complaint that the railway police protect the 
companies against the passengers, without protecting the latter^ 
and that they suppress and conceal information of accidents. 

In the course of some examinations of the chief officers at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Hull, it appeared that embezzle- 
ments have seriously mcreased, and one of the causes as- 
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sumed for the increase of this class of offences and others 
raecting large amounts of property^ were the temptations of 
increased facilities for escapes by the new railroads, especially 
escapes to the Continent of America. On the investigation of 
the remedies available against such evils, the !immediate re- 
medy suggested by the superintendent of the Hull fpolice, and 
by others, was the appointment of proper policemen at the 
railroad stations, whose business it would be to observe suspi- 
cious characters. 

It would (said the last-mentioned witness) greatly diminish the 
temptations of persons meditating thefls and planning escape, to he 
aware that at each station where they stopped there would be a police- 
man by whom they might be noticed, for though he might not appre- 
hend them, he might recognise them and aid in tracing them. 

Might not the railroad police do this ? — No : they are not a police in 
point of fact ; they are merely a set of men appointed to keep the roads 
clear of cows] and do what is wanted of them by the company, which of 
course takes no concern in stopping passengers, or anything but col- 
lecting fares. When I first saw the railroad police near Harrow, from 
their wearing the same uniform as we of the new police are allowed, I 
conceived that it was a part of the Metropolitan Police, and perceiving 
much] irregularity and incivility on the part of the men, I inquired for 
the superior officer, when I found that the men were under the control 
of directors or other private persons whom no one knew, and who are 
not responsible to the public for any complaint. This of itself I con- 
ceive is not right. 

Was there more of inattention or incivility than you can prevent from 
your own men? — I have men stationed at the pier at Hull to attend to 
the public conveniences on the landing of passengers, and I should be 
sorry to hear such complaints of my men as have been made of the men 
in attendance at the railroad. 

If the companies were required to maintain a portion of a trained 
police force, would that force be enabled at the same expense to perform 
the services now required from the company's men on the roads, and at 
the same time attend to the general service of the public in the preven- 
tion of crime ? — I have no hesitation in stating that if the police were 
general, and there were a proper system of communication, a less num- 
ber of men would suffice on the roads, and that all the services required 
by the companies might be performed at a less expense to them, that 
the men might be made responsible to the public for attention and 
civility, and complete the proper chains of communication for the pre- 
vention of crime. 

One effectual means to countervail the increased fiscilities for 
escape by the new modes of communication would be the esta- 
blishment of telegraphs along the chief lines, a measure by no 
means costly, but one in which the company has for such pur- 
poses no interest It appears that numerous depredators 
subsist by depredations committed on the passengers on chief 
roads or lines of communication ; that uninformed foreigners 
on their landing are frequently made a prey of ^ and thai poor 
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emigrants about to embark are often defrauded of their money 
or of their goods^ and reduced to destitution by depredators, 
against whom they are now commonly left defenceless, except 
at such points as at Hull, where a proper force is established. 
We might adduce other illustrations of the expense incurred 
to the owners of property; such as shareholders^ and the more 
serious loss in the loss oi service to the public by the abandon- 
ment of the public functions to private^ unskilled^ and unau- 
thorised persons. 

The natural result of the extensive trial of an expensive, dis- 
jointed, and conflicting force upon the principle of the self- pro- 
tection of each particular interest, we apprehend would be that, 
after a long experience of its expense and ill working, the com- 
mon interest of all parties, in economy as well as efficiency, 
must induce them to resort to a general, a consolidated and 
combined, and more eflicient though reduced force. 

§ 58. The principle of self-protection is, however, partial in 
its operation, and leaves unprotected larger portions of interests 
too weak to protect themselves but for that purpose most re* 
quiring protection. Many interests, though great in the 
aggregate, are so divided, and by division weakened, as to 
afford no adequate motive for maintaining the requisite self- 
protection. In the instance of property in transitu, we have 
seen in how small proportions the responsibihty is divided be- 
tween the various hands through which it passes from the first 
producer, the first trader or distributor, the first packer or 
warehouseman, the canal carrier, the shipper, the sea carrier, 
and the various agents abroad, to the ultimate consumer. We 
have had strong instances presented to us of the almost total 
annihilation of responsibility in such hands, by the unguarded 
application of the principle of self-assurance. This has been 
made fearfully apparent to us in our examination of the state 
of that protection, which all humanity and civilisation demands 
for strangers and property, cast on tne shore by shipwreck, or 
brought by disaster on the coast. The subject appears to us to 
be so important, that we cite at length the evidence given with 
relation to it by Mr. Dowling, the Commissioner of the Liver- 
pool Police. 

During the four years that you have been on the service here, have 
you had frequent occasion to attend or been called into service to 
protect property from the occurrence of shipwrecks? — Frequently. 

What are the habits of the inhabitants of the coast in respect to ship* 
wrecks; are there any gangs of wreckers? — They are all wreckers. 
Almost all the inhabitants along the coast are decidedly wreckers. 

Does your knowledge extend to the Cheshire coast generally? — I 
speak more particularly of the Cheshire coast, because that is the 
most dangerous coast, and the one on which the wrecks most generally 
tak« place. 
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You are aware that in the county of Cheshire the magistrates have 
a paid constabulary force? — I believe that is only in Chester, and that 
is very recent. They have very few. 

Such as it is, does it avail against the wreckers ? — No ; they have 
no paid constabulary force upon the coast. 

Have the inhabitants, in fact, never taken any care of that? — No; a 
wreck takes place, and the wreckers, unless prevented by the assistance 
of the police from Liverpool, plunder and do as they please. 

Will you state instances of what you know of the habits of the 
people along the coast? — I have frequently had occasion to go when 
vessels have been on the sandbanks. In some cases we have been in 
time to prevent depredation, where the vessel has not gone to pieces 
or been near enough to the shore to have been boai*ded by the wreckers. 
But in other instances, where the property has been floating about and 
the vessel gone to pieces before our arrival, we have known of large 
quantities of property being taken up the country — for instance, casks 
of rum or perhaps of wine. They would knock the heads out, and 
men, women, and children would bale the liquor out with kettles and 
pails and everything they could get, and carry it up the country. So 
with bale goods, tobacco ; indeed everything they can make use of; and 
such was the feeling of the wreckers, that if a man saw a bale of goods 
or a barrel floating in the water, he would run almost any risk of his 
life to touch that article as a sort of warranty for calling it his own. It 
is considered such fair game, that if he could touch it he called out to 
those about him, '* That is mine." That is marked as his, and the 
others would consider that he had a claim to it, and would render him 
assistance. Such was the feeling of the wreckers when I first came 
here. When we have been able to get over in time our services have 
been efiective, and we have on one or two occasions driven them away. 
In some cases there have been as many as 300 or 400 persons assem- 
bled in a very short time ; on other occasions 50 or 60. 

On those occasions have you been obliged to resort to force ? — In 
some cases ; we have not come to actual blows perhaps, but the police 
always go armed on those occasions (it would be useless going without), 
and they are somewhat alarmed at the appearance either of the flre-arnis 
or the cutlasses, and they have been driven away without actual force. In 
other cases it has been necessary to take men into custody where the 
depredation has been committed before our faces, and they have been 
committed. 

How do you go armed, with fusees or what? — Cutlasses principally. 
I have a few small fusees of my own, and I let the men take those more 
as a matter of alarm than anything else, and for making signals to each 
other. Perhaps I may be allowed to say that since I have been here 
several wreckers have undergone punishment in consequence of stealing 
property of the description I have mentioned, it having been found in 
their possession ; but from my making it known that for any property 
brought in from wrecks there would be a salvage guaranteed by nie, I 
have recovered a great deal of property, at all times taking care that the 
men received a proper salvage for their trouble ; and a great many 
men, not wreckers, have gone out from Liverpool with what we call 
speculative boats (a vast many men keep boats on speculation), lifting 
anchors, and so on. These boats going out save as much as they can^ 
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and on bringing the property to me, they receive, eventually, their 
salvage. 

Have you ever found steamers of use in that way? — Yes, very use- 
ful ; because they can go out at high flood and do a great deal of 
good. 

Tou are now speaking of this alteration as having occurred within 
your time, and within the reach of the police ? — Within the reach of the 
police of Liverpool on the Cheshire coast, where we go rather as a 
matter of charity than anything else. 

You have jurisdiction there?— -Yes, by the Municipal Act. But I 
used to go before we had jurisdiction, when I was in the dock police. 

Over what extent do you generally go ? — We never have gone be-* 
yond Hoy Lake, never more than seven miles. 

Have you the information which enables you to speak confidently as 
to the occurrence of wrecks beyond that, and whether the practice of 
wrecking is common ? — Yes, I know positively that it is. I can speak 
generally I know it has occurred, and I can speak most positively as to 
one case in particular. A vessel, called the Hayes, was wrecked beyond 
the place I mentioned, on the coast of Wales. Everything from that 
wreck was taken possession of by the inhabitants of the coast, and on 
an agent being sent down for Lloyd's to collect what property he could, 
he found there was no constabulary force existing from whom he 
could get assistance. He applied to a magistrate, who told him that he 
could not assist him in any way but by making him a special con- 
stable, and letting him do it himself. I believe there was only one con- 
stable, and he was applied to to assist. He was, consequently, sworn in 
as special constable, and from a number of cottages he procured some 
quantity of valuable goods that had been taken. There is a case I will 
mention where an Italian vessel was wrecked upon the coast, and 
before my arrival there the wreckers robbed the sailors who had escaped 
from the wreck, and took the clothes out of their chests before their 
faces on the coast. That was within the district, within the seven miles 
I have spoken of. 

May there not be even now, before you arrive, cases of plunder ?— 
Yes, decidedly. If a decided wreck takes place, if the vessel is suffi- 
ciently injured to form a wreck, the accumulation of wreckers is the 
roost instantaneous thing you can imagine. They see from their resi- 
dences what is likely to happen when a vessel is on the coast. They 
look out for it, and they are there before we can possibly get to them. 
It takes us some time to ascertain the fact of a vessel having struck. 
We are not mounted, and are obliged to hire cars on the other side of 
the water, and go across the country seven miles. 

Have any efforts been made either on the part of the local con- 
stabulary, the unpaid constabulary, or the magistracy, to interfere with 
or to put a stop to those atrocities ? — Very little interference took place 
before my arrival here, by what I could learn ; but since my being here, 
when it was found that the police could prevent those things, an effort 
has been made by the magistrates of Cheshire to do something 
effectively by way of building a dep6t and a lock-up place for the protec- 
tion, to a certain extent, of wrecked property, and they voted the sum 
of i?200 on condition that the merchants of. Liverpool would assist 
them ; but the merchants of laverpool refused to do so. Accordingly 
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nothings has been done. I will mention another case. On one occa- 
sion, when a number of goods were upon the coast, I went over with a 
large party of police. The weather was exceedingly boisterous, and on 
my arrival on the coast a man came to me, stating that he was the 
constable of the place, and had been ordered by one of the magistrates 
to report himself to me. I said, " Very well, remain with us." " Oh ! 
but," he said, " who is to pay me?'* **Oh," I said, "I have no funds 
or authority to pay yon. If you are ordered to give your attendance by 
the magistrates, I presume you must attend." He said, *' Oh no, I 
shall not stop here in this weather, nor shall I give any assistance, 
unless you can pay me." I said, '* Then you had better go home, I have 
no means of paying you.** That was the only constable, I believe, be- 
longing to the place. This was at Leso. That was all I heard of him, 
and that was all the service that was ever rendered. On another occa- 
sion, one of my men in the dock police, from the height on which he 
was posted, saw a body upon the sand, which turned out to be the body 
of a Custom House officer, who had been wrecked, and on going to the 
body he found that there was a watch and money upon it, and he took 
possession. That must have been seen by persons who were on the 
look-out most likely, and a man who was a constable, with two others, 
came to him and suddenly seized him> saying, '* You are my prisoner." 
He asked, '* What for?" He said, *' You have been robbing that dead 
body, and you must deliver it to me immediately." He said, " No, I 
am a constable, and I shall not deliver the articles up.*' (He had taken 
it to prevent its being lost; I forget whether he said that he had deli- 
vered it to the inspector on duty with him.) The constable, however, 
had committed an assault upon my man. He had a fusee, which they 
did not notice at the time, with a bayonet fixed upon it. He took them 
all three into custody, and made them all walk before him under a 
threat of shooting them if they did not. He took them to where his 
geijeant was ; they were liberated, as the man was known to be a con- 
stable. Summonses were issued for their appearance before the ma- 
gistrate, and the constable was fined to the extent of 40^. for the as- 
sault. 

Within your own knowledge have not the magistrates appeared or 
interfered actively to prevent any of these atrocities on the occurrence 
of wrecks?— On the occasion of a man having been taken into custody 
for stealing a tarpaulin, which was found in his possession, a magis- 
trate of the county of Cheshire came to me while the man was in cus- 
tody, and said that it was a trifling thing, and asked to look at it. It 
was shown to him. He said that the man ought not to have been 
taken into custody ; that he was a very good man, generally speaking, 
and that it was too trifling a thing to take a man into custody for, and 
endeavoured to persuade me that I ought not to proceed against the 
man for it. Proceedings were taken, however, before the Cheshire 
magistrates, but I believe the man was liberated ; I am not quite certain 
about that at present. 

Do not you know any other instances where the magistrates have 
interfered actively to prevent these occurrences, or to check them ?— I 
recollect the case of a clergyman, a magistrate, going on the coast 
among the wreckers, supposing he could do some good, when they 
laughed at him and quite set him at defiance, and told him he had 
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better go home. While he was talking with one party, they destroyed 
the traces or partjof the harness connected with his carriage, so that 
he had some difficulty in putting it to rights to get away at all ; his 
interference was perfectly ineffectual.. 

Who was the magistrate ? — Archdeacon C' ■■ . I may, perhaps, as 
well state, too, that the agent employed upon the coast there for 
Lloyd's, under the agents here, has frequently applied to me, stating 
that it was perfectly useless his attempting to interfere ; he was in 
danger of his life if he attempted to go out of his house. He was 
threatened that unless he retiied,. he should be marked. He said it 
was no use interfering even with a number of men, unless they went 
armed. Such was the state of things, that he resigned the agency. 
Mr. Atherton, of New Brighton, was the agent. 

You found the merchants indifferent about this ; the merchants did 
not join the Cheshire magistrates in the subscription ? — ^No, they did 
not. I look upon their reason to be, that they felt little or no interest 
in the loss or saving of property, inasmuch as they had insured it, and 
that, therefore, the loss would not fall upon them. 

Have such statements been made, or such indifference been shown, 
to you ? — I know an instance where a vessel was on shore, and on my 
offering my services to the owner of the vessel, he stated distinctly, 
**" Why, I had much rather that she went to pieces ; but we are obliged^ 
by the underwriters, to save what we can, and I suppose we must 
do it" 

Then he went to work indifierenUy ? — ^Tes, decidedly. That was 
his answer to roe, that he would much rather she went to pieces* 

What sort of inteUigrence or assistance have you ever derived from 
the underwriters themselves? — The agents are always very active, and 
they are very respectable men. They have been very anxious to save 
all they can. 

But has it not been generally considered by the underwriters that 
the owner of the property is the person responsible? — Yes, and they 
state that the owner of the property must exert himself to save all he 
can, otherwise there would be a doubt of his effecting his insurance and 
of its being bond fide. 

And on the part of the owners you found, generally, the feeling thai 
you have described in that particular, or, at all events, you found no 
alacrity? — I must say that in some instances I have found the 
reverse. I could mention some cases where the owners have been ex- 
tremely anxious about it; but I think, generally speaking, it operates 
upon the owners to produce the feeling I mention, to induce them to 
be careless about it. 

So that between the underwriters throwing the responsibility upon the 
owners, and the owners relying on the insurance made to them, the 
third parties, who are unprotected, namely, the crew and the passen** 
gers, have not only their property but their lives at stake, or put 
in jeopardy? — ^Yes, decidedly so. 

What is your impression as to the probability of obtaining actual 
security, or the repression of these barbarities by the means of any local 
and voluntary exertions of unpaid constables, or of anything but a paid 
and responsible police?—*! should say there is no probability of these 
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barbarities being repressed by any voluntary associations, or by any 
means but a paid constabulary force. 

In any of the cases have the coast guard been there in suffi- 
cient numbers to render assistance ? — ^We have no preventive guard 
on this coast. There is a resident custom-house officer, but he can- 
not be called a preventive guard. There is none on the coast I allude 
to at all. 

In point of fact, have there been any services rendered by such a 
force as the customs ? — Except as far as the individual exertions of a 
man resident will go, none at all. He has on many occasions ren- 
dered individual assistance. 

This is the state of things, according to your information, from mer- 
chants, from agents, and from others, that prevails, not only along the 
Cheshire, but along the Lancashire and Welsh coast? — Yes, the Lan- 
cashire and Welsh coasts also. 

Mr. John Taylor Greffson, formerly a master mariner, and 
now acting witn Mr. Chapman Wilson, as assistant agent at 
Liverpool to Lloyd's, was examined on the same subject. 

What are the habits of the people along this immediate line of 
coast, on the occurrence of shipwrecks ? — ^They consider they are en- 
titled to what they make, as much as to say, they put all the civil autho- 
rities at defiance ; they go in bodies together at night, and secrete 
themselves in the sand-hills, and they plunder the wrecks. 

As respects property, are the habits of the people habits of plunder- 
ing, — those of banditti ? — I do not know as to banditti. They go more 
in family connexions. There is a jealousy of one being more successful 
than another, therefore they go in Uttle parties, family connexions, and 
so on. If the^ get anything heavy, they will all join in the thing, cut 
it up, and run in different directions with it ; a bale of linen, for in- 
stance, they out knives, cut it up, and each takes his portion, and 
carries it away, as much as ever they can. 

Will you give instances within your own knowledge of the state of 
things now existing on other parts of the coast as to the disposal of 
wrecks? — On the 1st of January I received information that a quantity 
of goods had driven on the opposite coast of Wales, on the river Dee ; 
we got information of people having been to the beach, and taken things 
away, a box of gold watches, and bales of linen ; and those things they 
had concealed there, knowing that we had arrived on the coast. I went 
to a respectable gentleman there ; says he, ** I shall apply to the magis- 
trates for search warrants." We went to a clergyman of the church of 
England; he says, "Gentlemen, I think it will he of little use ; you 
will get no person to search their houses in this neighbourhood, — they 
are all neighbours, — they are afraid to do it." The constables were 
out of the way. He said, ** We can swear in special constables, but 
these men are afraid to go near the people's houses ; — they may do it 
with you, but they would, in fact, endanger their lives." " Well, what 
is to be done ? we must search these houses." ** You can get no person 
to stop with you.*' ** Oh," the gentleman said, ** I will go with you." 
** The men do not wish to go with you into those houses to do this, for 
they would be marked men," I said, ** Will you swear me in as a 
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special constable? " " Certainly, sir." I said, ** I had it in contem- 
plation, before I lefl the coast of Cheshire, to bring six or eight of the 
Liverpool police with me." ^ I wish you had, I should like to make an 
example of four or five of them." He said, '* It is abominable; the 
other night, from the plunder from this vessel, they were drinking at 
different public-houses, and fighting all night about the division of it. 
They gamble, and do different things ; they will not work. They quar- 
relled in dividing this spoil, and it keeps this part of the country, when 
a wreck is on shore, in a state of continual riot and disturbance." 

That is an instance of the state of things on one part of the coast. 
Can you present the Commissioners with any other instances of the 
state of things on other parts of the coast ? — It is the same in Hoylake 
Head, between that and Cheshire. The men conceal themselves in the 
sand-hills, and they return at night, and with the quarrelling and dis- 
sipation, and all those sort of things going on, with what they sell and 
plunder, the magistrates are quite put at defiance. 

Have the passengers* and sailors' things been plundered on those 
occasions? — Generally, they are so. It is a thing that they look for. 

And without any hesitation ? — They think nothing of it ; they think 
they are entitled to it. It is a common occurrence. In the case of a 
vessel upon the sand, called the Heys, they came from the county of 
Cheshire further up ; there was a jealousy amongst the people coming 
to partake; they thought they were entitled to share. If a Liverpool 
man were to go to assist, there would be jealousy directly ; they do not 
wish to have those people amongst them. When the Sophia was on 
shore, two or three boats' crews used to go off: they were very insolent 
wreckers from Liverpool ; they would go and take the copper off the 
vessel's bottom. Those men were offered 4^. 6(f. a-day wages, and 
they would not work ; they had come for something else. These men 
got away a couple of bolts. I said, *' You must not do this, this is 
plunder." ** We are not taking anything. I suppose every man has 
a right to take what is here, one as much as another.'* Then I said, 
I would give them to the police. They got very riotous ; 12 or 14 
joined together, and I mentioned it to Mr. Chapman Wilson, to send 
some policemen down to protect the property. 

These descriptions by witnesses unconnected with the dis- 
tricts in question, have been confirmed by the information of 
witnesses resident amongst the lower classes of population on 
the coast, or connected with them^ and well acquainted ivith 
their habits : — 

Witness went about three or four years since with two of his sons to 
Hoylake, to buy some wrecked rum, and he was astonished to see how 
it was hid by the wreckers. They removed a stone or a board close to 
the side of the house, and a large cask was concealed under the foun- 
dation. The wreckers dispose of the cargo among their neighbours or 
persons in the adjacent towns. Strangers come from all parts and deal 
with them, so that there is no occasion for them to run the risk of 
taking it to Liverpool, as they might be stopped. . 

Speaking of one village, a witness states — 

The greatest portion are men calling themselves fishermen, but who, 
in fact, live by plundering wrecks. They intermarry, and are nearly 

I 
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all related to each other. Tliey are a most determined set of villains ; 
it matters not what comes in their way, they will have it. 

Another witness, an inhabitant of this part of the coast, 
stated : — 

** On many occasions when wrecks have taken place he has known 
the produce of their plunder to have been openly hawked about for sale ; 
batter 2d. and 3<f. per lb., rum 4». to 5^. per gallon, fine gown prints 
Sd. to Ad. per yard, and many other articles in the same proportion ; 
and the bodies of the drowned persons are almost invariably stripped of 
every thing valuable, money, watches, &c. 

*• About three or four years since the * Grecian,^ Captain Salisbury, 
was wrecked off the Cheshire coast; Captain Salisbury was drowned, 
and when his body was found it was stripped of every thing, and whilst 
on the shore waiting to be conveyed to some house for holding an 
inquest his finger was cut off to secure his ring. The body of a female 
was washed on shore, when a woman at Moreton (a village in the neigh- 
bourhood) was proved to have bitten off the ears to obtain the earrings. 

" An old stager at this sort of work had contrived to get a puncheon 
of rum on shore, and with great caution had conveyed it to his dwelling, 
and placed it in his yard or garden under some stale dung and other 
manure; he had flattered himself that it was perfectly secure, as not an 
individual but his own son had assisted him or had the slightest know- 
ledge of the thefl or the place of concealment. Afler a few days, finding 
everything quiet, he resorted to his booty for the purpose of drawing 
some off for sale. The cask was safe in the position he had led it, but, 
'diamond cut diamond,' the son had robbed his father of the rum in the 
night, and disposed of it to his own advantage." 

It is the opinion of one witness that they would use every 
endeavour to bring a vessel into danger rather than help her, 
iii order that she should become a wreck, and exposed to their 
unchecked plunder. They all bring up their cnildren in the 
same line of crime as themselves, and there are generations of 
wreckers. These men pretend to be fishermen; but though 
the witness has been at Hoylake for some time, he has not 
seen or tasted any fish. The men live entirely upon the 
plunder of the wrecks. Much 6f the property is sold in the 
villages and adjacent districts, but most of the plunder is taken 
to Liverpool, and there sold at the marine store dealers. A 
great quantity of plundered property (indeed, nearly all the 
unsold portion) is concealed under ground. 

The demoralized habits of the population of the coast were 
developed on the occurrence of the severe storm at the com- 
mencement of the present year. 

• Mr. Maurice Mathew Dowling further examined. — ^Were there any 
wrecks produced on the Cheshire coast that you are aware of by the 
recent storm on the 7th of January ? — A great number during the night 
of the 6th, and in fact during two or three days, both Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday. The weather was so violent, and the sea so high, that 
a great number of vessels were wrecked both upon the Lancaster and 
the Cheshire coast. 
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Did you, or did any of your force proceed to the Cheshire coast ?— 
A number of the police force under the command of a superintendent 
named Quick, who had formerly been in the metropolitan police force, 
were sent over to the Cheshire coast with a view of assisting in saving 
life and property. I think about 20 men went over. There were a 
number of vessels on shore from which very valuable property had floated 
and been driven on shore. The wreckers came down in great numbers, 
in their usual numbers ; the arrival of the police of course caused them 
to retire. Some of them, however, to the number of 25, were taken 
prisoners by the police, most of whom were caught in the act of opening 
and plundering the bales and cases that floated on shore. As soon as 
an opportunity occurred they were taken before the Cheshire magistrates, 
three of whom were assembled to meet the charges. One of the ma- 
gistrates exclaimed, '* Holloa, holloa, Liverpool police here ! What 
business have you here? You have no business here; you have no 
business in Oheshire; what authority have you here? you have no 
authority here at all ; we shall have nothing to do with you ; go about 
your business ;" and that was acquiesced in by the other magistrates, 
and something to the same efiect said. The superintendent argued, 
and said, " Sir, these persons were caught in the act of plundering, and I 
believe you will And, if you will refer to the Municipal Act, that we have, 
as constables of Liverpool, authority in Chester in consequence of its 
being within seven miles of the borough." ** Oh no," was the reply, 

"no such thing; it is not the fact. Mr. W ," (who is an attorney, 

and the magistrates' clerk,) *' do you know anything of this kind, that 
such is the fact?" *' Oh no, I know nothing of the kind ; the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act gives no such power; I know of no such power." 
However, the superintendent argued the question very calmly and pro- 
perly, and induced the magistrates to remand the prisoners to a future 
day. In the mean time the town-clerk of Liverpool sent an extract of 
the Act over, and on the following day, or a day or two afterwards, some 
portion of the prisoners were committed for trial. They felt very sore 
about it, but still there was something like an apology made; not 
exactly an apology, but they said, in a sort of sour tone, *' Well, we And 
you have in cases of felony some authority," (whereas we have authority 
in all cases,) '* but still you ought to have consulted us about it; the 
magistrates here ought to have been consulted, as a point of courtesy 
Before you came into our county you ought to have consulted us about 
it.** In matters of that kind we presume that all that time spent in 
finding a magistrate is lost, when you have no specific spot to And him 
in. It would be so much time thrown away where lives are in danger 
every moment and property too, so that the best way is to send to the 
spot at once when you have authority, which we certainly had. 

Was it found on that occasion that there were any special constables 
sworn in? — ^None; I believe none; there may have been aAerwards, 
subsequently to this aflair ; but I believe I am correct in saying that at 
flrst there were none, and that there were no means taken whatever* 
I do not know that there have been any means taken at all. I believe 
not, because our people have been there ever since. We had a guard 
upon the coast, and have now a portion of the men sent, a sort of guard 
^re to protect the coast. There are still several vessels buried in the 
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sand, and properly is still washing up. There are no special constables, 
I believe, to this day. 

If there had been proper enerp:y, would the previous experience have 
been such, do you think, as to call rt)r the appointment of special con- 
stables, or for such special means as are available on occasions of this 
kind ? — No doubt of it. If they had profited by their experience they 
must have known that under the circumstances of such a hurricane it 
would be necessary to appoint a stronpf force to protect the coast ; no 
doubt about it ; a child of six years old must have known it, and yet 
there were no means taken. 

If there had been any paid officer or constabulary force in the dis- 
trict under the command of a responsible officer, and he had omitted 
to take these precautions, as a commissioner of police would you have 
thought he had been cj^uilty of a dereliction of duty? — I should at once 
have said he had neglected his duty. | 

Would you have at once dismissed him ? — I should certainly. I 
must say this, that if it had not been some one who understood his 
duty, as Mr. Quick, having been in the London''police, did, who had 
been sent over there, I have very little doubt that the prisoners would 
have been liberated, and that would have led to extensive plunder, as 
they would have gone at it under the certainty that we had no right to 
interfere. But Mr. Quick knew what he was about, and stiffly held out 
that he was authorized to do what he did. 

Mr. Tyrrell, the superintendent of the Liverpool Dock 
police, has made to us the following statement with relation to 
these proceedings : — 

The late disasters arising from the hurricane has given another very 
cogent reason of the necessity of the police and some controlling power. 
The wreckers along the Cheshire coast have had a fine harvest. Hun- 
dreds of persons with articles from the vessels which had gone to 
pieces, were seen deliberately going into the country with as much as 
they could carry, and this traffic continued two days without anything 
being done on the 'part of the constables or other authorities of the 
district to prevent it. On the second night a body of the Liverpool 
police was sent over, and succeeded in capturing some of the parties 
(and stopping the plunder). They were taken before the magistrates, 
who in very harsh terms told the officers they had no right there at all, 
and that they would be getting into trouble if they came there interfer- 
ing. This was said in the presence of the prisoners, their friends, and 
others, who were at the time in court. After this it was naturally 
expected the officers would meet with great opposition on the beach, 
and which proved to be the fact, for at night they were forced to 
use their arms to protect themselves against detached groups, who ap- 
parently came with the intention to molest them, and told them they 
had no more right there than they had. On a subsequent night some 
of them were found armed with pistols loaded with ball. Four of them 
were taken before the magistrates, who severely reprimanded them, and 
they were discharged without even being called upon to find bail, and 
the pistols ordered to be restored to them. This is the first instance of 
our finding them armed (except with bludgeons or sometimes a few 
pitchforks). 
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§ 59. It is our duty to report as the result of extensive in- 

auiries we have made, as to the mode in which the primary 
uties of a civilised community, in the protection of the persons 
and property of wayfarers and strangers, are performed, that 
the uarDarous practices above described are not confined to 
those districts, but prevail amongst the population of the 
coast, wherever wrecks occur and miere protection is not given 
by the active interferences of the well organized and conducted 
force, the coast guard. 

Mr. E. J. Parrey, the officer commanding the coast-guard 
station at Deal, on the coast of Kent, represents that on the 
occasions of wrecks on the Goodwin Sands, the population 
assemble for plunder : — 

In the case of the Lord Sidmouth, wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, 
a great part of her cargo of timber cume on shore at St. Margaret's 
Bay. One man was saved out of her whole crew, (by the activity of 
the coast-guard,) who had floated near the shore on a part of the wreck 
from the Goodwin, distant about seven miles. The officer and men 
stationed there were obliged to fire over the heads of the country people 
who had assembled during the night for the purpose of plunder, to 
intimidate them ; and on every occasion of wrecks, the whole crew of 
a station is obliged to be called out to protect property, and see it 
safely lodged under the Customs' locks, or delivered to the lord 
warden's agent. 

Mr. E. W. H. Jervis, the officer commanding the coast-guard 
at Folkstone, states — 

Parties assembled for the purpose of plunder when the following 
vessels were lost, namely (Columbia, Lord Exmouth, Fortune, Maria 
Anne, Adelaide, Dixon, and Harriet), to the number of 200, — their 
determination, however, to obtain the property, never assumed so 
serious an aspect, but that the coast-guard force was fully sufficient to 
deter their open attempts; but in long dark nights, when the cargoes 
became scattered along; the coast, no doubt plunder was etiected to a 
small extent by stealth, while the coast-guard were attending to their 
more immediate duties. 

Captain William Johnson, tho inspccting-commandcr at 
Whitstable, states — 

On the occasion of a quantity of goods having been driven on shore 
by the violence of the gale on the 27th and 28th December 1836, sup- 
posed the cargo of a vessel vinreckcd on the Margate Sands, tlie people 
of the dififerent inland villages assembled, to the number of from 300 
to SOO persons. 

The officers and men were employed giving every assistance in pick- 
ing up and securing the goods that came on shore, and preventing 
pillage by the assembled persons, but notwithstanding there was (no 
doubt) a great quantity carried off by thtm, and all the cautious of the 
coast-guard could not prevent it. I allude to the 27th and 28th De- 
cember, 1836. 

We have received similar accounts of the conduct of the 
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populace on the Sussex coast. Mr. D. Mayne, the commander 
of the Rayneham district, states — 

On the 17th November, 1836, on the occasion of the William, West 
Indiaman, getting on shore about three miles west of Beachy Head, and 
for five or six days followinc^, until she completely fell to pieces, 
persons to the number of 200 or 300 assembled on the beach close to 
her, no doubt, for the purpose of plunder. Likewise on the 20th 
February 1837, on the occasion of the Hebe being wrecked, near 
Stoneham^ considerable numbers of persons assembled for the same 
purpose. Three wrecks have occurred on this station diuing the last 
three years. 

So on the Hampshire coast, Mr. William Radcliffe, the in- 
specting-commander of the South Yarmouth, or Isle of Wight 
station, states — 

At Atherfield there were many hundred people, — men, women, and 
children, — assembled along the coast for nearly three miles, in an in- 
credibly short time after the Clarendon and French chasse-maree Jeane 
Maria went to pieces, plundering what they could lay hold of, the 
women concealing it under their cloaks, the men passing it to each 
other, and hauling it up the cliffs. Several men were detected by the 
Atherfield crew and rural police, who were convicted, fined, and im- 
prisoned by the Newport magistrates. At Furhanter, during the 
wreck of the French sloop L*Auguste, there was a large assemblage 
of persons, apparently for the purpose of plundering. At Sconce Point 
there have been no assemblages, nor have any occurred on the New- 
town guards. 

At Atherfield, in the case of the Clarendon, the coast-guard crew 
proceeded to the spot without delay, taking with them Dennett's life 
apparatus, but too late to save life, the vessel having gone to pieces 
within ten minutes ufler striking, at 6 a. m., and being 2f miles from 
the shore. The chief officer at Atherfield took charge of the wreck, 
stationed men along the coast to prevent plunder, hired a party of men 
to save and secure the property until Lloyd's agent came, 1 p. m., 
who took charge. At the same time several of the rural police arrived 
to our assistance, who were of the utmost service, the coast-guard not 
being sufficiently numerous to prevent stealing. In the case of the 
Feronia, likewise, at Atherfield, the coast-g^ard got on board through 
a very dangerous surf, ran an anchor out, and secured the vessel until 
high water, when they hove her off in a very leaky and dangerous 
state. Assisted by a few fishermen they took her round to Portsmouth, 
and delivered her to Lloyd's agent. In the case of the Jeane Maria 
(Atherfield), the coast-guard proceeded to the spot vrilh Dennett's 
rocket apparatus, but too late to save life, from the distance between 
the wreck and the shore. The coast-guard, assisted by the rural police, 
took charge of the property, and guarded it until sold by the French 
Consul. 

On the Dorsetshire coast, when wrecks have occurred, it 
appears there have been similar assemblages for plunder. The 
following are instances : — 
Captain Hellard, Inspecting-Commander of the Coast-Guard Station 

at Weymouth, in a report to the ComptroIlei^Genend Coast-Guanl. 
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respecting the wreck of the ship '^ Arethusay'^ and the barque 

"Louise," OQ the 28th November 1838, says, 

I have to acquaint you that every possible exertion has been used 
to secure the wrecked property, but the beach has been so completely 
lined with men, women, and children, whose only object was plunder, 
that with all the exertion and strength I could possibly muster, as well 
as being assisted by the force under Lieut. J. A. Stevens, inspector of 
packets, whose men attended particularly to the foreigner ; still I regret 
to state the plunder has been considerable, and in effecting whidi a 
melancholy loss of life took place during a thunder-storm, about five 
p. M. on the evening of the 29th ult by the upsetting of a trow in 
the Backwater, when three men belonging to Checkerell parish perished 
in their second attempt to fetch across stolen property from this unfor- 
tunate wreck. 

In a letter from Lieutenant Woodriffe, R.N., to Captain 
Hellardy in reference to the above-mentioned wrecks, aated 
29th November, 1838, that officer says, — 

I will thank you for instructions as to the wrecked property, whether 
I am to keep a portion of the crew from their usual coast-guard duty to 
protect it from the lawless barn-door savages of the coast. 

The following is an extract of a letter to the Comptroller- 
General, coast-guard, from Captain Hellard, inspecting-com- 
mandcr of the coast-guard station at Weymouth, respecting 
the wreck of the schooner " Columbine," on the 29th November 
1838:— 

I have to acquaint you that a considerable quantity of this vessel's 
cargo has, by great exertion, been saved, consisting chiefly of iron ; 
that much more would have been preserved for the owners had not the 
people from Portland, who completely covered the beach, committed 
the most barefaced plunder, which all the exertion of the coast-guard, 
assisted by the custom-house boatmen, could not possibly prevent; in 
fact, the crews at the several stations are completely worn out with 
the fatigue consequent upon such distressing occasions. The wreck 
was, however, yesterday given over to the charge of Lloyd's agent, 
who has removed a part of the property to the custom-house and bis 
own store. 

Mr. J. Prenning, the inspecting-commander of the Dart- 
mouth station on the Devonshire coast, states — 

There have been assemblages of country people on all occasions of 
wrecks fur the purposes of plunder, but particularly in the case of the 
brig Achor, on the 24th May 1835, when from 600 to 600 people from 
all directions, and from considerable distances, assembled, who were 
violent in conduct, and eager for plunder, which required the utmost 
vigilance and firmness iq the coast-guard to protect the property, in 
defiance of which) and for want of a superior force, much of the cai^o 
was stolen; the schooner Sarah, and Dutch galliot " Catherina," at 
Paignton, March 1836, and the "Duke of Marlborough," atTorgnon, 
on the 11th October 1836. 

In a i^etter to the Comptroller- General of the Customs from Captain 
F^Ungi Inspectiog-Comqnaudef uf the Cp9§t-Cruar(l station §t pact- 
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" mouth, respectinn: the wreck of the brig " Euphrasie,** of Oslend, and 

of the brig " Barbara," of North Shields, on Ihe 29th November 

1838, he says, 

I beg to remark, that as soon as I was made acquainted with this cir- 
cumstance, I proceeded to the spot, where I found the collector, who 
had arrived about half an hour, together with Lloyd's agent, also the 
chief officer, Lieut, Haswell, and part of his crew, guarding some things 
which they had with great difficulty saved, for during the time they were 
employed endeavouring to save the lives of the crew, the country people, 
who were assembled in great numbers, were plundering in all direc- 
tions from both these vessels, and conveying the articles inland. The 
collector and myself, as well as Lloyd's agent, under these circumstances, 
deemed it advisable to search the villages of Bigsbury and Ringmore. 

We accordingly yesterday morning proceeded to search (by virtue of 
the writ of assistants) for any contraband property which might be con- 
cealed in those villages, and found a good deal of the wreck of those 
vessels scattered about in various places. 

In reference to the wreck of these vessels, Lieutenant Has- 
well, RN., in a letter to Captain Pulling, dated 30th Novem- 
ber 1838, says, — 

I cannot but speak in terms of the highest praise of the good conduct 
of my crew, and of those of the Hope Station who were associated with 
them in guarding from plunder the wrecks by the country people, 
whom they were constantly pursuing to retake portions of the wreck 
which they were continually making off with; in fact, Sir, this latter 
part of our duty has been most trying and irksome, from the insolent 
daring of the plunderers. Mr. Shaef, Lloyd's agent, from Thurlstone, 
has been in attendance, employing men, horses, and carts, to collect the 
wreck together, for our better guarding, which, I am sorry to say, we 
have been only partially able to do, owing to the extent of the wrecks 
and the number of marauders on the coast. 

I have every reason to believe Lieut. Haswell and his men did their 
utmost to save the lives of the crew, as well as in protecting the pro- 
perty of these vessels, but from the vast concourse of people assembled 
for the purpose of plunder, [and the determined manner which they 
evinced in carrying it away, rendered it impossible to prevent it, unless 
they had used their fire-arms ; and I take this opportunity of slating, 
that if the coast-guard are not armed with more authority than at pre- 
sent, it will be impossible to prevent these acts of plunder in future. 
And in a Letter to the Commissioners of the Customs, respecting the 

wreck of the brigs " Concordia," of Exeter, " Barbara," of North 

Shields, and ** Euphrasie,*' of Ostend, from Mr. E. Brooking, Col- 
[' lector of the Customs at Dartmouth, he reports, 

Custom-House^ Dartmouth^ 6th December 1838. 

We have the unpleasant duty to state, that in the two latter cases 
nothing could exceed the barbarity and rapacity of the people on the 
coast ; notwithstanding the great exertions of the coast-guard, and the 
very liberal offers of salvage, nothing that came ashore tha( was at all 
portable could be saved. 

We beg to state, that in consequence of the'shocking scene of plunder, 
the collector and the inspecting commissioned officers of the coast-guard. 
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with civil authorities, proceeded to search the houses of the most noto- 
rious, and [found in several houses parts of the wrecks, and took five 
of the offenders before magistrates, but, from want of connecting evi- 
dence, failed in convicting them, excepting one Benjamin Hooppell, of 
Bigsbury, who veas released afler payment of a fine of £11. lOs, 6d, 

We beg to state, that it is to be regretted the want of magistrates and 
constables on the coast, particularly in the vicinity of Bigsbury Bay, as 
we had not the assistance of the former, and had to send a considerable 
distance for the latter. 

Mr. Charles Rich, the officer commanding at the coast-guard 
station of Sunderland^ on the Durham coast, states — 

That the assemblage of people with a view to plunder, has been 
great on the stranding of a vessel having a cargo on board. On the 
whole of that coast the preventive service sufficed to check plunder. 

Mr. William Deane, the officer commanding the Bridlington 
station, on the Yorkshire coast, states — 

When a wreck is driven to the strand and breaks up, a great num- 
ber of persons assemble on the occasion, many of whom wouldj[attempt 
to plunder any such valuable articles that they can get off with, par- 
ticularly during the night, when they cannot always be kept in view 
by the parties of the coast-guard. Only one instance of detecting 
such persons has occurred during the last three years. 

Mr. J. Lester^ the commanding officer on the Lincolnshire 
coast, states — 

At the wreck of the Gateshead, February 1836, there were assem- 
bled for the purpose of plunder, about 200. 

Mr. J. M. Bate, the officer commanding on the station at 
Mundsley, on the Norfolk coast, states— 

In all cases of wreck there are great assemblages of persons for the 
purpose of plunder. In April last, shortly after I took charge of the 
district, a vessel was wrecked on Hc^bro' Sands, with deals, having ,f 
about 50,000 on board ; many came on shore on Palling Beach, and 
it was with extreme difficulty that the crew of the Palling coast- 
guard station could 'prevent plunder. They, however, secured 700, 
partly picked up by themselves, and the rest recovered from the diffe- 
rent 'parties on the beach, and who would, had it not been for the 
coast-guard, have carried them inland. On the whole being collected, 
about 1,000 was missing; the duty on each deal being 8^. ; and as 
the wind blew directly on the land, there can be no doubt the whole was 
washed on shore, and those missing must have been carried away by 
the parties whose only object was plunder. 

The duties of the coast-guard are, in the first instance, to direct 
their exertions, and make every possible effisrt to save life. This done, 
to secure what cargo may come on shore. In many cases, they have 
difficulties to contend with, it appearing to be a generally conceived 
opinion, that they act without authority, and are doing so from inte- 
rested motives ; they consequently are often opposed by persons who 
possess interest, or are in some way connected with the wrecked ves- 
sel, as was the case with the ** Raby Castle," the agent appointing 
parties to guard the property washed on shore^ and declining the ser- 
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vices of the coast-guard, until it was found that the persons so engaged 
had broached the spirits, and many things were carried away ; they then 
solicited the services of the coast-guard, and further plunder was pre- 
vented. Authority, consequently, should be given them to act exclu- 
sively, and independently of all private individuals, until everything was 
secured, then to deliver the same into the hands of the owners or 
agents for Lloyd's, as during contention many valuable articles may 
be carried off, which would be avoided by authority being placed in the 
officers of the coast-guard. 

Mr. J. J. Hannes^ the inspecting commander of the Yar- 
mouth station, states — 

That on g^ales of wind blowing on shore, there are always people ou 
the look-out to carry off anything clandestinely, that they may be able 
to lay hold of. 

Mr. George Baker^ the commander of the Aldborough dis- 
trict, on the Suffolk coast, states — 

On two or three occasions when a small vessel was wrecked opposite 
the villages of Bawdsey and Aldirton, the inhabitants came down in 
large numbers, and would have committed depredations, but for the 
protection afforded by the coast-guard. 

Mr. Richard Scott, the commander of the coast-guard of the 
Port Cawl station, on the coast of Glamorganshire, states — 

That on the occurrence of wrecks, there have been a great number 
of persons on the coast assembling for plundering, — the number un- 
known. 

The population on the coast of Cornwall hsLS long been no- 
torious as addicted to this species of plunder. But we do not 
find that the flagrancy of tne practice has led to the adoption 
of any special measures for its prevention by those who arc 
locally cnarged with the administration of the law. We are 
informed that one voluntary association, called the Society for 
the Preservation of Lives and Property firom Shipwrecks was 
formedi but failed of obtaining sufficient support. Whilst on 
other parts of the English coast the persons assemble by hun- 
dreds for plunder on the occurrence of a wreck, on the Cornish 
coast they assemble on such occasions in thousands. The fol- 
lowing^ letter to the Comptroller General of the Coast Guard 
descrioes the treatment to which foreign as well as native ships 
fure still exposed when wrecked on Cornwall : — 

Sir, Penzance^ Aih October^ 1838. 

I have the honour to acquaint you that on the 1st instant I re* 
ceived intelligence that a French brig, '' Les Landois," w^ wrecked be- 
tween Sennen and Priest Coves. I immediately proceeded with the 
crew of the ** Sylvia," R. C, to protect the property. On arriving at 
the spot I found the coast guard of the stations adjoining doing their 
utmost to protect the cargo, with which the beach was covered for the 
space of a mile. It consisted of pipes of wine, casks of brandy, 
iobaocoy aotton, Uqueurm &c Tbprfi weie iiOOQ or 6|pQ0 people 9f all 
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classes staving in the casks, drinking the liquor and ivine, and plunder- 
ing the property of every description, — hundreds of women with pails, 
pots, jars, and other vessels, carrying it into the country in all directions. 
We destroyed and upset many hundred of these vessels in our passage 
down to the wreck, and proceeded to protect the full casks, which were 
surrounded by many hundreds of men who threatened to destroy the 
coast guard when driven away, and armed themselves with staves and 
pieces of iron from the wreck. It was impossible, in such a case, with 
our force of 25 men, in such an extent of coast, to preserve the whole 
of the property. After every exertion that could be made, 41 casks of 
wine, with a quantity of cotton, cork, staves, &c., were secured and 
placed near each other, which were protected during the night, and by 
Monday evening removed to Penzance. 

I beg to state that we were under the necessity of using the fire-arms 
during part of the above proceeding, in preservation of our lives ; but it 
was over the heads of the plunderers, and the swords were only used in 
striking with the backs over their hands ; but this was after the Riot 
Act had been read, and there has not been any blood shed. The 
names of some of the parties who committed assault, and in whose 
possession plundered property was found, have been 'given in to the 
local authorities ; but as some special constables, who arrived late at 
night, were unable or unwilling to identify parties who were taken, the 
number of the obstructors in the execution of this duty, who have been 
recognised, amounts only to two, and those with property in their pos- 
session are 15, which cases are now before the magistrates for further 
proceedings. 

The manifest of this vessel having been lost, the quantity of the 
cargo has not been ascertained ; but as she did not break up till after 
the tide rose far in shore of her, I have every reason to believe a great 
portion has drifted out -to sea. 

1 beg to state that this duty has been very arduous, and was attended 
with danger ; and that the officers and men of the coast guard behaved 
in a most courageous and creditable manner. 

I am, &c. 

Alexander Shairp, I. C. 
The Comptroller Oeneral CoMt Cruard. 

Such outrages would be most aptly characterised in the terms 
which would commonly be applied by Englishmen to such be- 
haviour of the natives of a foreign country on the occasion of the 
wreck of an English vessel on their coast. 

§ 60. From what is already effected by the coast guards some 
conception may be formed of the state of impunity which pre- 
vails on the parts of the English coast where the guard is 
absent or weak. It is proved in several instances^ and the 
officers of the coast guard add their testimony, that an ef- 
ficient constabulary force would render effectual the protection, 
which the common humanity and the laws of all civilised nations 
require to be given to persons and property on such occasions. 
An efficient constabuuurv force might otherwise be made of 
great value in aiding in the general olgect of the coast guard. 
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We shall revert to this topic when we have occasion to speak of 
the functions of a paid constabulary. 

§ 61. The observations we have made on the systematised 
depredation on the goods conveyed by the canals are applica- 
ble to the depredations perpetrated on our coasts. The ab- 
sence of effectual means for prevention, in the cases of ship- 
wreck is attended with more serious evils. Easli case of cala- 
mity of the kind stimulates an appetite for plunder in a large 
population, and when the ships and crews of foreign vessels are 
lost or plundered, international obligations and the national 
honour are violated. 

Whilst the general public interests involved in the prevention 
of such crimes are of the highest order, local interests for the 
prevention of such crimes are scarcely found to exist. The 
magistrates of the hundred of Wirral being asked — " Docs any 
niglitly patrol appear to be requisite within your division ?" 
answerea, " No, except as a coast guard to protect wrecks ; 
and such guards should be appointed at the expense of the 

{)ort of Liverpool merchants and underwriters, as entirely af- 
fecting them. 

It appears to us that the opinion expressed in this answer 
by the magistrates is short-sighted and is founded on a misap- 
prehension of their legal, constitutional, and moral, not to speak 
of their Christian duties. Though they do not suffer by the 
plunder, which they are bound to prevent, yet they must ulti- 
mately be sufferers by the depraved habits which that plunder 
produces amonffst the population of their districts. The inha- 
bitants where tnese habits of plunder prevail are of the most 
demoralized character, and in all respects of the worst descrip- 
tion. According to the ancient constitutional administration of 
justice, the people and the administrators of justice witliin the 
districts where instances of plunder were allowed to occur, would 
be made sensible of their duties by heavy amercements and by 
other salutary punishments. 

Mr. Trafford Trafford, the chairman of the quarter sessions, 
was asked — 

What have the magistrates done upon the information of the wreck- 
ing that has taken place along the coast of Wirrall : we understand 
they have made some sort of offers ? — ^We offered to meet the people 
concerned in the vessels liable to be wrecked with a certain sum, tu 
erect a lock-up upon an extended scale, with yards and conveniences 
to it for securing property, that men might be sent there two or three 
days till the magistrates should assemble at Petty Sessions to hear them. 
That has been declined on their part. We do not think ourselves 
warranted in going beyond a certain extent, in order to secure their 
property; as far as the suppression of crime goes, it is our duty. As 
to the securing their property, the plan was, that there should be at- 
tached to these locks-up a building, in which property might be put, 
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and to make the thing extremely complete. They declined to contribute 
their portion. We cannot be expected to make an erection of that na- 
ture out of the county rate. It will do very well to secure the men 
before they are brought to the magistrates, for which we shall be justified 
in charging the county rates ; but we should not be justified in charging 
them for a building to secure their property. 

We entertain considerable doubts as to the expediency of the 
plan suggested by this magistrate. One of the chief duties of the 
conservators of the peace is to protect property from depredation. 
If the building of any receptacle for goods be the best mode of 
accomplishing that end, then it falls i;\nthin the constitutional ob- 
jects of the institution, though it forms no part of their duty to 
make such erections merely for the preservation of the goods from 
injuries of the weather. We may, however, adduce these opinions 
of the merchants and justices of the peace in illustration of the con- 
sequences of the dereliction of constitutional principles, and the 
abandonment of the general interests of the community, which it 
should be the business of the general government rather than of 
the people of any narrow class or locality to protect. If the prin- 
ciple of self-protection were applied to the class of lives and pro- 
perty in question, it would be found that it could only be carried 
out at an expense impracticable to realise ; but, on the supposition 
that it could be realised, ruinous to the merchant or enormously 
costly to the customer, including those in the locality, by the 
merchants providing a distinct police force round the whole of 
the coast, and by the erection, at the merchants' expense, of dep6ts 
for goods, wherever it is probable, or possible, that a ship may be 
wrecked. Whatever might be the strength of the interests of 
merchants in the prevention of depredations, their means of pre- 
vention, even at a ruinous expense, would, after all, be imperfect. 
But as already indicated in the evidence cited, the merchants of 
Liverpool wanted adequate inducements, as well as means, to 
meet the proposition of the magistrates of Cheshire, and resort to 
the principle of self-protection. The merchants are protected 
from loss by insurance ; the cost of insurance falls upon the freight, 
and the cost of the freight upon the consumers. The loss, there- 
fore, is hidden in the cost to the consumer, and diffused amidst the 
community at large. It has been strongly stated in the evidence 
before the committee of the House of Commons which inquired 
into the causes of shipwreck, that relief from responsibility or 
care, by marine insurance, operates on the ship as well as the 
cargo, in producing carelessness as to the seaworthiness of the 
vessels, as well as to the choice of trustworthy hands, — it operates 
to the expense of the lives of the crews and passengers, who are, 
by the dereliction of the constitutional principle of administration, 
thus left, not only without protection, but exposed to destructive 
causes of negative security. 

§ 62. It is true that the state of interests of the particular under- 
writers for the vessel, after it has been wrecked, differs from the 
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state of the interests of the merchants, who are indemnified by- 
insurance; but we are informed that when a wreck is made known 
to the underwriters, necessarily some time after its occurrence, 
and the vessel has gone to pieces, they deem the probability of a 
total loss, from plunder as well as from the elements, so great, 
that the probable residue is rarely thought worth the expense of 
sending any special agency for its protection. 

§ 63. Though the principle of self-protection is erroneous, and 
is proved to be inadequate as a chief principle of legislation, yet we 
are by no means inclined to recommend the adoption of any oppo- 
site principle to the exclusion of private care or self-reliance. On 
the contrary, we consider, and shall show, that it forms the busi- 
ness of every efficient preventive institution to stimulate private 
care, and to promote self-reliance, to every practicable extent, by 
warning and instruction, as well as by direct aid. We conceive 
that any general public agency can only perform one part in the 
work of prevention, and that for entire prevention the early prin- 
ciple of law, of private responsibility to the community at large 
for injuries done to the life, limb, or property of any member of 
the community, should be restored and practically applied. In 
other words, the ancient policy of the law should be pursued of 
concentrating responsibility in those who have the best means of 
preventing mischief; and we consider that in the class of cases 
before us the use of insurance should be so guarded as not to 
allow it to supersede that policy. In illustration of the efficiency 
of its application, we may mention that some years ago, when it 
was the practice to send out convicts or emigrants on the usual 
payment of passage-money for each of the number embarkedy the 
most was made by the shippers of the space in the vessel ; little 
attention was paid to the health or convenience of the passengers, 
and the voyages made on these conditions were marked by a 
frightful average of sickness and mortality. But after the failure 
of complex regulations, the happy expedient was adopted of con- 
tracting for the transport of the emigrants, or convicts on the 
condition of payment being made only per head on the number 
landed alive. By thus determining the interests of the parties 
who had the best means of preventing mischief, their attention 
was closely directed to the proper objects. Careful provision was 
made for space, for food, for warmth, ventilation, cleanliness, and 
exercise ; proper medical officers were procured and made re- 
sponsible bvtbe shippers for the due application of these essentials 
to life and health ; and the voyage became, under the operation 
of this simple change of contract, distinguished often by a less 
amount of sickness and mortality than usually prevails amongst 
an equal number of persons of the same condition when living at 
home. We have had striking instances presented to us of very oppo- 
site results produced where reliance has been placed exclusively 
on character and respectability of the officers commandiog trans- 
ports chartered for tw oonveyaace of emigrants as compared with 
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the results obtained where passengers have been sent out under 
officers of a lower class and of less pay, but made responsible in 
the manner described. We believe that the general application 
of the policy of the law and the concentration of respon- 
sibility by such means as those described, — by rendering the 
shippers liable to return all passage money, any contracts to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and to make reparation, in the way of 
compensation to survivors rather than in the shape of deodancU to 
the Crown, would do more for the general prevention of calamities, 
of losses of life and property by shipwreck, or of the formation of 
habits of depredation, than the most complex pre-appointed regu- 
lations, enforced by an army of inspectors and police, such as have 
been recommended for the purpose. We might, were it not too 
far from our province, display at length the extent to which the 
practice of insurance has overgrown many of the salutary respon- 
sibilities contemplated by the law. What we have stated may 
suffice to show the extensive collateral aids required by a preven- 
tive agency, and the comprehensive yet practical measures which 
would be required for the effectual prevention of crime. What- 
ever reduction in the number of calamities by loss of life or pro- 
perty might be produced by the extended application of the prin- 
ciple we have stated, there would, doubtless, be many which no 
means existing, or discoverable by any foresight could avert. A 
large proportion of the calamities of shipwreck and occasions of 
plunder befall the ships and crews of foreign nations who trade in 
the ports of the empire. For these cases, as well as for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of those of your Majesty's sub- 
jects engaged in the commerce of the country, it appears to us 
that an efficient constabulary force, immediately dependent on 
the Crown, is required to give that security which the local au- 
thorities, private individuals, and voluntary associations, have each 
failed to afford. 

§ 64. We have stated the nature of the evidence as to the state 
of general insecurity of person and property, arising from the mt- 
gratory bodies of habitual depredators and other offenders against 
the laws ; and we have shown the general inadequacy of the se- 
curity provided against offenders who are resident within the 
rural districts. We have shown in what manner the condition of 
peaceable inhabitants is frequently impaired by the impunity of 
those classes, as well as by infractions of their rights by other 
classes of wrongdoers. We have displayed the state of insecurity 
of single travellers on the main roads, and of property in transitu 
on canals, and the inadequacy of the protection received by stran- 
gers, or by your Majesty's subjects on the coast within the pro- 
vince of inquiry^ But we wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
the courses of depredation on such property are given, and are, 
in jhct, only instances of habits of depredation to which the pro- 
perty and productive industry of the country are exposed. We 
nave related those instances to riiow the inadequacy of the motives 
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within the locality, or even of the owners of property, to ensure 
its protection or the prevention of crime. We shall give more 
full information with respect to habitual depredations of pro- 
perty in the evidence we shall cite to show the general causes of 
these species of crimes, and state what appear to be the available 
means for their prevention. We may observe that the evidence, 
as to the state of several districts described in our report, was taken 
at various times, since which much fluctuation and change may 
have occurred, attended with temporary abatement in some dis- 
tricts, and, as we learn, with an increase of disorder in others. 

If the general tenor of the evidence we have cited on these 
topics should appear to be derived from extraordinary cases, 
we would point the attention of Your Majesty to the fact 
already stated which might almost have stood in the place of 
any other general statements ; that the number of commit- 
ments to the prisons in England and Wales amounts to an 
average of upwards of 100,000 annually ! that the prisons are 
constantly supplied with a criminal population changed from 
five to seven times a-year, and varying at particular periods 
from 12,000 to 20,000 offenders from the able-bodied classes 
of the population. The greater proportion of the population 
who thus pass through the gaols are habitual depredators, who 
have been at large following their practices during an average 
of from two to five or six years of impunity. When an esti- 
mate is attempted to be formed of the amount of crimes which 
the many inmates of the gaols must commit in order to obtain 
a livelihood during the period they are at large^ it will be seen 
how insufficient, at least as respects the crimes against pro- 
perty, must be any descriptions which we could give within the 
space of our report, to convey an adequate conception of the 
real extent of the crimes committed, and of the consequent 
insecurity of person and property. 

§ 65. We have investigated the origin of the great mass of 
crimes committed for the sake of property, and we find the whole 
ascribable to one common cause, namely, the temptations of the 

Erofitofacareer of depredation, as compared with the profits of 
onest and even well paid industry; and these temptations 
appear to us to arise from the absence of appropriate and prac- 
ticable arrangements by means of a constabulary, such as 
forms the main subject of our inquiry. The notion that any 
considerable proportion of the crimes against property are 
caused by blameless poverty or destitution we find disproved 
at every step. The tenor of the evidence on this sumect is 
conveyed in such testimony as that of the following. We cite 
that of Mr. Wontner, the late governor of Newgate, although 
it has already been before the public : — 

Of the criminals who came under your care, what proportion, so far 
as your experience will enable you to state, were by the immediate pres^ 
mire of want impelled to the commission of crime r By want is meant, 
the absence of the means of subsisteooe, and not the want arising from 
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indolence and an impatience of steady labour ? — Accordinp^ to the best 
of my observation, scarcely one-eia^hth. This is my conclusion, not 
only from my observations in the office of governor of this gaol, where 
we see more than can be seen in court of the state of each case, but 
from six years* experience as one of the marshals of the city, liaving^ 
the direction of a large body of the police, and seeing more than can 
be seen by the governor of a prison. 

Of the criminals thus impelled to the commission of crime by the im- 
mediate pressure of want, what proportion, according to the bestof yunr 
experience, were previously reduced to want by heedlessness, indolence, 
and not by causes beyond the reach of common prudence to avert? — 
When we inquire into the class of cases to which the last answer refers, 
we generally find that the criminals have had situations and profitable 
labour, but have lost them in consequence of indolence, inattention, or 
dissipation, or habitual drunkenness, or association with bad females. 
If we could thoroughly examine the whole of this class of cases, I feel 
confident that we should find that not one-thirtieth of the whole class 
of cases brought here are fi-ee from imputation of misconduct, or can 
be said to result entirely from blameless want. The cases of juvenile 
offenders, from nine to thirteen years of age, arise partly from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining employment for children of those ages, partly from 
the want of the power of superintendence of parents, who, being in em- 
ployment themselves, have not the power to look afler their children ; 
and in a far greater proportion from the criminal neglect and example 
of parents. 

Mr. Chesterton states — 

I directed a very intelligent yardsman, and one who had never, I be- 
lieve, wilfully misled me, to inquire into the habits and circumstances 
of all in the yard (60 prisoners), and the result was that he could not 
point out one who appeared to have been urged by want to commit 
theft. 

Mr. Bruges, the governor of Enutsford Gaol, in answer to 
similar inquiries, stated — 

In the whole course of my experience, during twenty-two years as an 
officer and as a governor of a prison, I never met with a case where a 
poor but honest, hard-working inhabitant of any place has been driven 
into crime by the pressure of distress. On going to apprehend a man, 
I have found an appearance of great wretchedness in his wife and 
family, or about his house ; but she has commonly exclaimed that none 
of these things would have come about if it had not been for his habits 
of drinking or keeping company with So-and-so, who were bad cha- 
racters. 

Within the time of your service there have been periods of very 
severe manufacturing distress: does your observation include those 
periods ? — It does. 

The testimony of the best-informed witnesses is to the same 
tenor. 

The inquiries made by the most experienced officers into tho 
causes of vagrancy manifest that in all but three or four per 
cent, of cases> the prevalent cause was the impatience of steady 
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labour^ and the profit gained in consequence of the impunity in 
illegal courses. And this three or four per cent, of cases arc 
not cases in which blameless poverty is manifest as the cause, 
but cases in which the causes have escaped investigation. This 
feet is established by the general testimony of the governors of 
prisons throughout England and Wales. (Report on Va- 
grancy, Payl. Sess. 1834, No. 44.) 

Very few of the depredators themselves allege even tempo- 
rary distress as an immediate cause of their crime ; apd wlien 
th^t distress i^ ploscly examined, it is found to have originated 
in misconduct. The confessions are generally of the following 
tenor : — 

Her mother beat her, and she said she was old eiioug^h to take care 
of herself without being beat; she kept getting her things together and 
then went off; did not know whether to come back or not. Did not 
like work, and therefore must steal to maintain herself; when she lett 

home did not mean to work any more at all. — E R , aged 2 1. 

Domestic servant at the age of 16. Liverpool. 

I have lost more than my wages in play at the Tom and Jerry ; I 
have had to steal to pay my losings. I never liked the factory, and 
having once got a gait of thieving, I have kept from my work for weeks 
together, brought my day's meat with me in the morning, put cotton on 
my clothes to deceive my mother, and took my week's wages home 
on Saturday night as if I had been working. The money I took home 

was part of my earnings by stealing. — G A , aged 19. 

My first offence was getting money to go to Eccles wakes. Beincj 
enticed off with other lads and going shares with them, I was obliged 

to steal as well as them. — J E , aged 16. Employed in a silk 

fiictory. 

I was much addicted to liquor. Being employed in the warehouse 
of Messrs. Barrs and Hands, I was persuaded to rob them. It was 
six months before I could be brought to consent ; I had good wages ; 
but for this temptation should have been satisfied, as I was well re- 
spected by my employers and others. I was induced to commit other 
offences, having been corrupted by long imprisonment and consequent 
evil communication. I should not have fallen so easily again into dis- 
(lonest practices had my term of imprisonment been a month or two 

instead of a year.— J S . aged 45. Gunlock filer. 

About 13 months ago I had no work to do, and tried to snare a 

hare, but was taken and sent to prison. — J S , aged 20. Farm 

servant. 

Being fond of a gun, I would rather have gone poaching than gone 

to my bed. — J B , aged 22. Farm servant. 

My first offence was robbing an orchard, not from distress, but from 

temptation. — W C , aged 22. Labourer. 

My being of a gay turn of mind and given to pleasure, and my not 
being in the way to get a sufficient supply, I was induced to buy 

smuggled goods to obtain money. — G • K— — , aged 80. Hawker. 

London thief. 

Associating with girls of ill fame, and keeping bad company. — 
Q ^ -> aged 32. London thief. 
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Through distress, occasioned by want of employ, and bad cQin* 
paiiy. — C— - H , aged 22. London thief. 

It was not from distress but to gratify my inclination,— G-—«* 
S , aged 20. London thief. 

Tho general cause of crime, developed by such evidence as 
that cited, indicates the general remedy in such preventive 
measures as may render the career of depredation less profit- 
able, and it has been proved that such measures may be carried 
out by a trained and well-conducted agency. 

We should fail in our duty if we did not endeavour to calj 
especial attention to the general state of some of the manu- 
facturing districts, in respect to the arrangements for the pro- 
tection of manufacturing industry from injurious disturbances^ 
which has been presented to us in the most serious aspect as 
involving the general peace as well as the manufacturing pros* 
perity of the kingdom. 
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Much of the information we have received from tho manu- 
facturing districts respecting the state of protection of capital 
embarked in manufacturing industry, is of the nature of that 
which has been given in evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, or has been elicited on the trials in courts 
of justice for offences committed in connexion with strikes and 
combinations. 

§ G6. We shall avail ourselves of a statement of the princi- 
ples of the law applicable to this subject contained in the sen- 
tence passed by a learned judge on a recent occasion. 

Thomas Riddle, an operative cotton-spinner in Glasgow, was indicted 
to stand trial before the Justiciary Court, for having, along with two 
other persons, during midnight of 30th June and Ist July, 1837, forcibly 
broken into the house in which Thomas Donaghey, a fellow cotton- 
spinner, lodged, and under threats of violence compelled him to swear 
that he would leave the cotton mill in which he was then working. 

Riddle pleaded guilty, and Lord Cockburn, in pronouncing sentence, 
spoke to this effect. 

" Thomas Riddle, — It is impossible not to be sorry, as well as sur- 
prised, at seeing a person of your appearance where you are. But you 
have committed a very great crime ; and in order that neither you^, 
nor any body else, may have any pretence for not understanding its 
atrocity, I shall tell you the facts, as stated in the indictment, to which 
you have now pleaded guilty. 

'* The indictment sets forth that you had struck work* But this is 
not your crime — it is not even a part of it. The law now entitles you, 
and ev«ry man, to strike work when he pleases. Your labour is your 
own, and you may sell it as you please. So may every other man, by 
law. Whether there be certain persons who won't let this law be acted 
upon, we shall see immediately. The indictment also states, that you 
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Btnick in concert with a number of other operative cotton-spinners. 
But this is no part of your crime either. The law not only allows every 
man to demand what wa^s he pleases, and to refuse working; if he 
does not get them, but it allows him to arrange, and combine with 
others, in order that, by concerted strikes, they may make their joint 
demand more effectual. Masters may combine against workmen, and 
workmen against masters. By law, the market of labour, like that oi' 
capital, is free. — Would that the workmen of this country had always 
shown themselves worthy of the recent removal of the old restrictions 
on the power of demanding what wages they chose, and of uniting to 
enforce this demand ! 

•* But your crime is this, — namely, that you, along with some of your 
associates, invaded the house in which a person lived who chose to be 
satisfied with lower wages than you and they were holding out for; — 
That you did this under the cloud of night, and when the inmates were 
in bed ; — That with sticks and stones, you broke open the door, and 
even shook bricks from the partition in which it was fixed ; — That 
you threw the inmates into a stale of great terror and alarm ; — 
and, That you compelled the workman you were in quest of, * under 
terror of personal violence, and in fear of his life,' to 'swear, or promise, 
that he would leave the cotton mill in which he was then working.' 
Now, all this is bad ; but its chief guilt consists in the motive and ob- 
ject for which it was all done. This object is set forth to have been 
* for the wicked and felonious purpose of compelling a workman to 
leave his employment,' in order that you might thereby give efficacy 
to your own demand. This is your crime; — That you tried to deprive 
that man of the disposal of his own particular labour; — That, not con- 
tent with the liberty of selling your own strength and skill at your 
pleasure, you denied that liberty to another ; and attempted, by vio- 
lence, to dictate to that man the terms on which he should sell his. 

" For this crime, — and for its attendant circumstances, — you are to 
be transported for seven years. If you think this punishment severe, 
this can only be because you choose to shut your eyes to the wick- 
edness, and to the plain consequences, of that which you and others 
have been doing. The labour of a poor man is his principal property ; 
and he who robs him of this makes him a beggar. Yet there are 
masses of people who set themselves up as dictators of the market of 
labour, and who have the audacity to band themselves together in 
defence of this tyranny. These persons not only abstain from working 
themselves — which the law leaves them at perfect liberty to do — but 
they proclaim that nobody else shall work for less ; and if their insolent 
mandate be disregarded, they enforce it by violence, and then declare 
themselves the friends of free trade. How any thing so iniquitous 
and absurd should ever enter the minds of the educated people of Scot- 
land has always appeared to me incomprehensible. 

*• But since your case shows that there really are people who can- 
not be kept right by their own good sense, you, and they, through 
you, must be kept right by the force of the law. 1 tell you — or rather, 
through me, the law tells you — and, through you, it tells all your asso- 
ciates — that tyranny so disgraceful and intolerable, as that of which you 
have been guilty, will never be submitted to. There is no despotism 
like it, ♦ * ♦ You are to be transported. For seven years 
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you are to be an eiile, almost a slave. You are ^oing to a country 
where you will feel the misery which you meant to inflict You will 
labour, but it will be by compulsion ; and the wages of your labour, 
if it should bring any, will not be fixed by you, no more than you 
would let that of the man you assaulted be fixed by him. 

§ 67. We set aside the consideration of the operations of 
trade-clubs, or associations for the purpose of mutual insurance 
against the casualties of sickness or mortality, as being, in gene- 
ral, meritorious, and we confine our attention to the combinations 
to enforce illegally, that is to say, by violence, certain rates of 
wages or modes of labour. 

§ 68. It appears to us, from the evidence we have received, 
that the necessity of suppressing the use of violence resorted to 
for affecting the objects of any trades' combinations, may gene- 
rally be determined, exclusively of any interests of master manu- 
facturers or capitalists, simply by a reference to the best interests^ 
as well of the particular body of workmen who are affected by a 
strike, as of the whole body of labouring men. 

§ 69. It appears that the prime movers in the strikes or com- 
binations of the character of those to which we refer as distin- 
guished by the use of violence are never the lowest paid, and are 
always the highest paid, or the pre-eminent few. Thus in the 
cotton manufacturing dListricts it is not the hand-loom weavers, 
but the spinners and dressers, who have been engaged in strikes 
marked by the use of violence. It is proved that, in one large 
manufactory, fif^y workmen of this class have the means of stop- 
ping the work of fifleen hundred other persons. 

§ 70. When trade is brisk, when wages are unduly low, that is, 
evidently below the market demand, and when tne employers 
possess the means of payment with a remunerating profit, there 
is seldom any want of unanimity in discontinuing work until more- 
advantageous terms are obtained. It is an mdisputable fact, 
that the wages of manufacturing workmen have generally ad- 
vanced in prosperous times without the use of factitious means, 
or physical violence or menaces, just as the wages and condition 
of the numerous classes of domestic servants have generally 
advanced throughout the country without concert or combina- 
tion of any sort. Nor have we seen any evidence in proof of the 
existence of any peculiar disposition or means on the part of the 
manufacturing capitalist to " grind" or "oppress" the labourer, 
or any better justification for the use of such terms, than existed 
for the exploded prejudices against forestallers, and millers, and 
bakers, who were wont to be treated as common oppressors, and 
the authors of scarcity and want, and high prices. 

§ 71. It may further be stated, as a fact, that strikes by large 
bodies of workmen to maintain wages by violence nearly always 
end injuriously to the working classes. Any rise obtained, or 
natural reduction averted, is rarely permanent^ even with the 
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Stnall class by whom such resuhs are gained. When wagcr^ are 
fiictitiously raised beyond the amount which will admit of the 
produce being disposed of at the same price as before, or that 
which purchasers are enabled or are willing to give, the con- 
sumption of goods is diminished, and with that dimhiished con- 
sumption the amount of wages distributed amongst the whole 
body of workmen is diminished. So any factitious rise of wages 
obtained at the expense of the natural profits of the capitalisi 
operates to diminish the motive to invest capital ; i, e. the motive 
to maintain the supply of labour, or the demand and consequent 
competition and price for it to the body of labourers engaged 
in the occupation. 

§ 72. The use of violence to overcome any interest or determi- 
nation to work on the part of any number of persons employed, 
affords a well-founded presumption that the interest is a sound 
one for all those who do not acquiesce in, as well as for those who 
directly resist compliance with the mandate of the few who direct 
the strike. We question the soundness of an opinion that has 
been expressed, that strikes are of service in sustaining skilled 
labourers, or an " aristocracy '* of skilled labourers. The per- 
sons who can profit by a strike are not necessarily the most 
skilled ; but those whose position enables them to stop a great 
number of other labourers, though many of these may be more 
skilled than the strikers. The direct tendency of the minor mca- 
dufes attempted to be enforced by strikes is, we find, to sustain 
idleness, and to depress skill. One common object of such 
strikes is to deprive the capitalist of his free choice of agents foi- 
the employment of capital by forcing upon him a selection of 
workmen according to a rotation, without reference to individual 
skill or conduct. The effect of this measure is to abate all mo- 
tives to pre-eminent skill or good conduct, by putting the skilled 
and the unskilled, the good and the bad, upon a level. Another 
measure, the prohibition of piece-work, or work paid according to 
the quantity or quality performed, is of the like tendency, putting 
the mdustrious and aole on the same footing as the indolent and 
incapable. It may be confidently stated that success in these 
and other of their leading objects would be most injurious to the 
workmen themselves. Whereas such mischiefs have not been 
manifested by the partial success of such measures, it will bi* 
found that in reality they have been evaded, and that all they 
have effected has been much inconvenience, and the demoraliza- 
tion consequent on clandestine habits, secret agreements, and 
falsehoods to cover them. Such measures are peculiarly liable to 
be generated by the animosities of single individuals, or of small 
numbers of individuals. The toleration of force, or the inadequate 
suppression of its use by the combiners, places the majority of 
workmen at the mercy of a few, and puts despotisms of the worst 
ort in the place of all law* 
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§ 73. Protection to the use of machinery is protection to the 
great source of the manufacturing prosperity of the country : pro- 
tection to the ititroduction of new machinery is protection to the 
means of advancing that prosperity, as well as the great sfecuflty 
against the increasing dangers of foreign competition. It will be 
found that the number of workmen employed at good walges, dnd 
the amount of wages distributed, has increased with the iticrestie 
of niachitiery. But whilst the use of machinery is cotiducive tcJ 
tlie largest niterests of the community, it must bfe admitted that 
the improvement of machinery has in a few itistances, alrid geiife- 
rally for short periods, been prejudicial to the intefests of ptit- 
ticular bodies of workmen, as well as of particular manti- 
facturers. 

§ 74. The need df an eflScient police for the prdtectibn of the 
greater interests of the community of labourers against vidlence, 
is, we conceive, the most strikingly exfetnplifled by the evidence 
with relation to the manufactures of Norwich, collected utidfet thfe 
Hand Loom Coriitiiissioti of Inquiry by Dr. James Mitchell. 

We select tlie casD of this city as illustrative of the effects ttf 
measures of combination of a description viewed most indul- 
gently, namely, measures to prevent the reduction of wages. 

In the time of the war, the scale of prices had been raised^ 
and in 1829, when the prices of the necessaries of life had been 
reduced, the manufacturers being undersold in the market, and 
as the trade was leaving Norwich, found it necessary to reduce 
wages. There was therefore a private meeting or the manu- 
facturers, at which it was agreed that the price of bombazines^ 
for which 1^. 3d. hadlbeen paid, should be reduced to 1^., ana 
so on in prcfportion with other fabrics. This was strenu- 
ously resisted by the weavers, who made a general strike, and 
several manufacturers suffered personal outrage. Mr. Henry 
Willett, a magistrate of the city, and a very large manufac- 
turer, in reply to a question whethet he had not stiSered him- 
self, says, — ' 

I consider that all the manufacturers who took an openly active pari 
in this reduction were in cotisiderable personal danger. I was myself, 
on returning frorii my warehoase to my dwelling-house, attacked by 
a multitude of several hundreds, atid, biit for the assistance rendered 
to me by the Rev. Prfebendary Wodehouse, my life would probably hiite 
falfeii a sacrifice. I got into a court with a narrow entrance to it, and 
Mr. Prebendary Wodehouse placed himself at the entrance and address^ 
the people, whilst I made my escape. But I could not return to my owd 
house imtil a strong police force came to my assistance. In the course 
of that day the military had to be called out ; even at my own door ft 
large stone was thrown at me, which might have |)tovfed very serlod^. 
Colonel Harvey, a magistrate, who was with me, was struck by a stolie. 
Mr. Wright, who, with me and others, tbok an active part id this i^ 
duction, was waylaid, and vitriol was thrown iilto his face, and ibitt 
gentleman thereby lost the use of his right eye. The rest of Ao maiiu- 
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facturcrs endeavoured to throw the blame on us, although many of them 
approved of the reduction, and were parties to it. The reduction, not- 
withstanding all this, was effected ; the masters feeling that they must 
either obtain the reduction or abandon the trade. 

Mr. John Wright, referred to in the preceding evidence, 
when he was seen by [the assistant commissioner, had on a 
large green shade, which he usually wears, and which completely 
hides his right eye. He was reluctant to give evidence ; and 
the assistant commissioner thought it would be unfeeling to 
have asked him to do so. Many of the manufacturers most 
readily explained the state of dread under which they lived, but 
were unwilling to appear as witnesses. There were, however, 
two manufacturers at Norwich who had greater courage than the 
rest, — Mr. Samuel Daynes and Mr. John Clarke. 

The former of these witnesses states, — 

In 1831, a man who came in from the country for work, and was 
considered as doing it under the union price, was waylaid about five milos 
from Norwich, and dreadfully beaten with hurdles from the hedge, and 
was left on the p:round ; after they had left him, one of the miscreants 
turned back and endeavoured to pour vitriol into his ear. Some of the 
liquid ran down into his eye, and he lost the sight of it. Some goods, 
supposed to be Mr. Wright's, were stopped last winter, and a cart in 
this very street, before my own door, was stopped, and a committee- 
man got up into it, and but for the interference of the police, it would 
have been carried off*. 

Mr. Daynes states, — 

That there has been no open riot for the last five years, since the 
present committee came into power. They chiefly direct their efforts 
to prevent any weavers in Norwich from working below the list prices, 
and to prevent any goods being sent out of Norwich to be wove in the 
country. One of the methods adopted is to wait upon the weavers as 
soon as they hear of any being employed below what they consider the 
list price, and to dissuade them from continuing their work. They also 
wait on the manufacturer, and in addition send him an admonitory 
letter. Further, they set a watch round his house, to see who goes out 
and in. Work is also cut and destroyed. 

The evidence of Mr. John Clarke will explain this system. 

Do you consider that the Norwich manufacturers can give the present 
list prices, and at the same time withstand the competition of Kidder- 
minster, and the towns in the north ? — I do not think we can ; but 
we have also to stand the competition amongst ourselves. I held out 
for the list prices as long as I could. lu 1832, soon after I commenced 
business, overseers of parishes came to me and offered to take my work 
and get it done below tlie Norwich prices, but I was unwilling to do 
so ; but last summer, finding it impossible longer to hold out, I called 
my weavers together, and explained to them the state of things, and 
that I must either reduce the wages in Norwich, or send my work into 
the country. About Christmas last applications were made to me for 
work below the list prices, and I gave some out. 

What was the consequence ? — Some of my people [went and told the 
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union committee, and soon afler Mr. Fisb, and a committee-man, came 
to me and charged me with destroying their prices, and said *' We warn 
you to desist.'* I said to them, " I warn you to go down stairs." 
This was on Tuesday the 30th of January last. The next day Mr. Fish 
came to me with a letter, which I now show to you. The last words are, 
** Our every legal energy will therefore, and therefore only, be directed 
to oppose you in every shape.'* They then called my hands together, 
and tried to operate on their minds. I went to the magistrates and told 
them that I had no doubt some of my work was likely to be cut, or de- 
stroyed. Soon after I had a letter, which I now show you, signed by 
thirteen of my workpeople, and with nineteen names of other work- 
people, with crosses afler them, declaring that they would not work for 
me. I took this letter to the magistrates, but I could not get redress, 
and the same night two pieces of work were cut, but I could get no re- 
dress. They said I must prove the act of cutting against some one in- 
dividual, or they could not interfere. The man who had my work was 
at the Turkey Cock, kept by Mr. Fish, and his wife in the evening went 
out leaving the candle burning, and did not come back for three hours, 
and then said that she found the work cut on her return. The magis- 
trates refused to remand her, or otherwise I should have been able to 
get additional evidence. 

I have been told that your premises were watched ? — Such was .the 
case from February 8th to Saturday April 7th, the night before your 
arrival in Norwich. They knew of your coming. Whether they will 
again lay my premises under blockade afler that you are gone, I know 
not. 

How did their watchmen conduct themselves ? — ^They stopped my 
hands, and advised them to carry back their work. Whenever I went out, 
they sent some one to follow me to see to what places I went, and with 
whom I transacted business. One day they followed a cart of mine 
going with goods about the city; I managed to get it out of their way. 
Next Friday they followed a cart five miles out into the country ; a 
country magistrate saw it, and sent a policeman, who took one of them 
into custody. That magistrate sent for me and told me that, as soon 
as my property got out of the county of the city of Norwich, and into 
the county of Norfolk, he should use means to protect it, but I have 
met with no ofiers of protection from our magistrates, nor do I expect 
any. I have been obliged to send out my work by night, and that with 
considerable risk. 

Mr. Dayncs gives evidence in perfect accordance with that of 
Mr. Clarke. 

It was formerly very dangerous to send any work to the country ; 
it was Ukely to be destroyed, and, in fact, goods have been destroyed. 
That occurred to some of my own, in common with many others; I 
have been greatly interfered with in my business, of which I can state 
one remarkable instance. In London I was asked if I could make ban- 
danas, and I made a sample and stated at what price I could manufac- 
ture them ; I, in consequence, had an order for one hundred pieces. 
Soon afler I began the work, a deputation of the union waited upon 
me with a request that I would raise my wages 2d, a-yard, as Mr. Francis 
had done. I told them that I had taken the order in expectation of ac- 
complishing it at a certain price, which I had ascertained by inquirf 
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tmong the weavers, and I could not afford to give more under that 
order. The union then told my weavers to give over working for me, 
and some of them sent in their work and went on the parish. How- 
ever I persisted, and last winter, many being out of work, I had less 
difficulty in succeeding. From the first my own Weavers were content, 
and why should the union interfere ? Some manufacturers, in con- 
sequence of the union, have got their bandanas made at Sudbury. 

An admonitory letter to Mr. Daynes from the union concludes 
as follows: — 

" With feelings strongly inclined for satisfactory and mutual agree- 
ment, we send this earnest request, that you will consider the propriety 
of paying according to the list agreed to and generally recognized of 
prices, as we shall, as in duty bound to paying masters and oi)eratives, 
use, however unpleasantly, all legal means in opposition to your pro- 
ceedings. 

We remain, 

Sir, 

Yours, &c., 

The Weavers' Committee, 

(Signed) R. Warnett, Chairman, 

Hole-in-the-Wall, S. Fish, jun., Secretary. 

St. John's, Madder Market." 

The manufacturers do all that they can to escape the ** legal 
means ' of the union, and get their work sent into the country. 
Mr. Daynes states, — 

They adopt fifty methods, just as if they are smuggling. The work 
will be packed up as it were finished goods going to London ; sometimes 
it is put into boxes like tea boxes, and other disguises are adopted. The 
work is also sent off by night, or on Sunday mornings, at such times 
as it is thought the weavers are not on the watch. 

Do they conduct their business so systematically as to support a 
watch ? — Certainly they do. 

At the Mechanics' Institution, about a fortnight ago, 22d March last, 
I put certain questions to Mr. Fish, the Secretary of the Weavers' 
Union, and I have a copy of them and of the answers. Witness 
handed in a copy, from which the following is an extract : — 

Do you employ or pay a police or watch? — We do. For what 
purpose ? — ^To watch who go in and out of the premises of Mr. Clarke, 
and to advise them not to touch that unclean thing called under- 
price work, and to avoid his premises as they would a plague. How 
much do you pay them ? — Fourpence per day. Any other remunera- 
tion ? — Yes, the persons employed to watch are persons who luive been 
victimized by Mr, Clarke, and have au allowance of Ss, per week, be- 
sides the 4d, per day. 

Were many persons present when Mr. Fish gave those answers to 
your questions? — From two to three hundred ; Mr. Fish had previously 
been excited by the discussion, and he gave his answers very reso- 
lutely, and without any hesitation. 

From which you may infer thai Mr. Fish, and his associates of the 
wioD| have so familiarized their minds to their proceedings, that they 
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have lost all idea of their illegality^ and of their impropriety? — Most 
certainly ; Mr. F. has told me they considered it legal. 

Do you know, from observation yourself, that a watch has for some 
weeks actually been set ? — It is quite notorious, and I have seen them 
myself. A manufacturer, of whose honour I can entertain no doubt, 
has informed me that he saw the watch, and heard one man say to the 
others, **|B— — his eyes, serre him out with vitriol, as they did to John 
Wright, but instead of putting out one eye, put out both." 

Do you consider that many of the manufacturers are under feelings of 
dread of personal violence ? — Most certainly they are, and I have no 
doubt that many of them have told you so, although they dread to 
come forward and sign evidence to that effect. 

The conduct of the union, in a dispute rcspcctinff one fabric, 
will be seen by Ihe following narrative of Mr. Kobberds, a 
manufacturer oi Norwich : — 

Having ascertained that manufacturers in other parts of the kingdom 
were selling camlets at lower prices than I could charge, and that they 
were enabled to do this by the lower rate of wages which they paid 
for weaving, I announced to my vreavers, about the middle of last May, 
that from that time I should reduee ihe 6cale by which they were paid. 
Soon aAer I had taken this step* some men, styling themselves a depu- 
tation from the Weavers' Committee, came to speak to me on the 
subject. I inquired if they were camlet weavers, and having been 
answered in the negative, I stated that 1 had nothing to say to them, 
and woukl hear nothing from them \ that I knew of no Weavers' Com- 
mittee ; that the regulation of wages was a question to be decided 
between me and my workmen, and that I should allow no other parties 
to interfere. On this they withdrew, and I afterwards agreed to 
explain to two of my weavers, attended by a third person, the circum- 
stances which rendered the proposed alteration necessary. 

The rate of wages which I offered is still considerably higher than 
that given to the hand-loom weavers of Yorkshire, whose average 
earnings are not more than 12«. a-week, while, at my reduced rate, 
regular and industrious workmen can bring in from 1 5^. to 20s. per 
week, and their wives and sons (of a competent age) from 12^. to 
15^. more. 

The committee, however, although there were no camlet weavers 
among them, would not allow my hands to take my work. A watch 
was stationed from six in the morning till twelve at night at each end 
of the street on which my manufactory is situated, to observe all that 
was done, and to intimidate those who were willing to take work. 
There were many who stated^ both to me and others, that they were 
anxious to be etnployed, but dared not, on account of ihe threats used 
against them. At length a few tentured to brave ihe danger ; but some, 
as they were carrying away their work, were assailed in the open streets, 
atid forced to brhig it back : others, who reached their homes in safety, 
were there beset 1^ riotous mobs, and compelled to return the materials 
unwroughi; and in two instances houses where ihe work was in progress 
ttere broken open during ihe night, and ihe goods destroyed on the 
lootn. 

Wherever I totild obtala raffiei^ni ^Yidence^ the oftdders were taken 
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before the magistrates, and in most of these cases the committee under- 
took their defence. Some of the parties were convicted of assaults, and 
fined, but the fines were immediately paid (no doubt by the committee) 
and the parties at liberty to repeat the same outrages. Some underwent 
short terms of imprisonment, and others were bound over to keep the 
I)eace, which they were among the first to break. Six of the watchers 
were summoned before the magistrates on a charge of obstructing my 
business. The evidence against them was clear, they were informed 
that the charge was proved, but were recommended to acknowledge their 
error, and to promise that the system of watching should be discontinued. 
They agreed to this, and the case was adjourne<l for a month. But 
this produced no good effect, the watching was continued as before ; T 
therefore summoned three others on the same charge. The case was 
proved, and the men were bound over to appear at the assizes to answer 
an indictment against thetn for a conspiracy. All these proceedings 
were of no avail : intimidation and violence, escaping thus almost with 
impunity, were carried to greater lengths. The dispute began to be 
rendered subservient to the purposes of party. One of the most useful 
menibers of the court of Guardians was turned out by the parish which 
he represented, because he disapproved of the conduct of the weavers ; 
and candidates for municipal honours sought to acquire popularity by 
courting the promoters of these disturlmnces. Subscriptions were 
collected for their support, to which publicans and small tradesmen 
were the principal contributors, some deluded by the idea that a high 
rate of wages would enable the working classes to spend more freely, 
and others influenced by the fear of becoming marked men, and losing 
their customers. Those who refused to give any money, or in any 
manner discountenanced the proceedings of the weavers, were abused 
hs under price men, and every possible effort was made to injure them 
in their business. Thus encouraged, the committee issued hand-bills, 
announcing that they had sufficient funds to maintain the camlet weavers 
for several months, and it was generally understood that they received 
an allowance of 3^. each per week. 

In the mean time I had commenced preparations for making my 
camlet by the power-loom, and passed some weeks in Yorkshire for that 
purpose. On my return from that district, towards the end of August, 
I found my weavers generally dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
committee, and severely pinched by starving so long on 3^. per week, 
when they might have been earning at least five times as much. Many 
of them applied to me for work. T told them I should give them none 
unless they went publicly to the magistrates, stating that they were 
willing to be employed on my terms, and claiming efficient protection 
for themselves and the materials intrusted to them. They at once 
complied with these conditions, and an additional police force was en- 
gaged to guard both by day and night the houses of those who might 
take work. But before these arrangements were completed, a body of 
nine or ten men attacked the house of a weaver named Wells, about 
12 o'clock in the night of the 28th of August. Having broken open 
the outer door, they forced an entrance into the room where the man 
and his family slept, and in which was also his loom. There, while one 
of them stood over him with a pistol and threatened to shoot him, 
some of the others totally destroyed his work ; but before ihey could 
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eitinguish a candle, which the wife had lighted on the first alarm, two 
of them, named English and Engall, were recognized, and both were 
apprehended during the night On the following day they were fully 
committed, and bail refused for them. Both of them are sons of 
publicans. English had been a notorious leader in all tumults, and his 
father's house the head-quarters, where some of the most active were 
always in attendance to receive information, to issue orders, and dis« 
tribute drink. The apprehension of these two men and the vigilant 
observation of the police produced an immediate calm. More weavers 
than I could employ came for work, and those who obtained it have 
been unmolested. My business is now proceeding quietly on my own 
terms, and offers have been made me to take even lower wages than I 
am paying. 

But the consequences of these proceedings have been very injurious 
to the working classes. Not only have they lost the circulation among 
them of at least £l ,000 in wages, but three months of idleness and 
delusive excitement have deteriorated all their habits. Many of them 
will never recover from the effects of their privations. One old man 
who had for many years maintained himself decently, and for whom 
I bad ordered work, came to thank me for it, but he added, ' I must 
cive up. I have been obliged to sell everything, and starvation has 
Drought me so low that I can do no more. I must go home to my 
parish, and for this I have to thank the silk weavers' committee.' 

The necessary and inevitable result of such transactions will, how- 
ever, be the introduction of the power-loom into this city. Should the 
hand-loom weavers suffer from this, they will only reap the fruits of their 
own folly ; but should they meet the change in a proper spirit, and 
should their masters carry it through with the requisite energy, it will 
give a new impulse to our now declining industry, and, by a judicious 
improvement of our natural advantages, Norwich may again become 
what it once was — the principal seat of the worsted trade. 

§ 75. The Assistant Commissioner reports that the unhappy 
results of the violent conduct of the union, and tlic want of such a 
government and police force as would restrain such violent con- 
duct, have been — 

1. The prevention of the introduction of machinery into tlie 
city. 

2. The prevention of the introduction of capital. 

3. The loss of many fabrics. 

§ 76. As to the prevention of the introduction of machinery, 
Mr. Stark has given distinct evidence on this subject. Mr. 
Dodshen Blake, manager of the yarn-factory, is of opinion that 
machinery would have been introduced long ago, and with great 
advantage, but for the mistaken views of the operative weavers. 
He is of opinion that to machinery the city must in future look 
for its prosperity. 

Mr. James Spalding, an operative, states, — 

One great cause of the distress in Norwich is the folly of the people 
in objecting to machinery. I know that capital has been driven out of 
our city by it, which would have employed hundreds. 
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§ 77. The weavers' committee manifest no tolerance towards 
any of their number who oppose their views. *^Woe to the com- 
mittee-man who gives advice not in accordance with the opinion 
of the majority. 1 was turned out," says Mr. Spalding, *' because 
I differed in opinion from them. There were five or six of us 
who firmly declared our sentiments. They said we were free- 
traders, and plumped us right out." By being a " free-trader *' 
h understood in Norwich to be a person opposed to a fixed rate 
of wages, and desirous of leaving employer and employed in 
freedom to m^ke their own arrangements. 

§ 78. Of the manner in which fabrics are driven from the city 
we have already had several instances. The following is a case 
stated by Mr. Hastings. Being asked whether he knew of any 
fabric having been lost by the conduct of the union, he replies. 

The lastings is one fabric, being that of which the upper part of 
ladies' shoes is made. When I was at Mr. Theobald's I wanted to in- 
troduce lastings, and to give the same price as paid in Yorkshire ; and 
we wrote to Yorkshire to know what was paid there. It was only 
12^. 6d. a-piece. We were willing to take a shilling ofT our profit and 
add it to the wages, and we gave out the work at 13^. 6c/., and morewc 
could not afford to give. Mr. Fish told my master that the weavers 
should not work for any such money, and the men were deterred, and 
brought the work back. The effect is that no lastings are now made 
ip Norwich. That is one branch lost to us. The fact is, that Halifax 
is carrying oflfsome of the best of the Norwich trade. The goods are 
made there as well as with us, and are sent to Norwich to be dyed, and 
then sent abroad. They cannot equal us in dyeing. If we cannot maim- 
facture at such a price as to meet them, the consequence necessarily 
follows, that we lose the trade. I was threatened to be shot in the streets 
for giving out the lastings at the price which we offered. 

These effects are more fully illustrated in the follow in g ex- 
amination of an eminent gentleman of Norwich, Mr. WHliani 
Stark : — 

You have, it is stated to us, lately visited the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire ? — I have, and paid particular attention to the pro- 
ductions of Leeds, Halifax, and Bradford. 

Did you observe any articles manufactured there which are now or 
were formerly exclusively confined to Norwich ?— I observed many in 
Halifax, they were making a great many broad bombazines, which a 
few years since were entirely confined to Norwich^ and a very con- 
siderable trade was carried on in them between this city and various 
parts of Spain and Portugal. They were n>akipg lastings, damasks, 
challis, &c. in great abundance. The manufactory of all these was 
some years ago confined to Norwich. Camlets also (the great staple 
article of the Norwich manufactures) are made at Halifax, and many 
or most of them by steam-power. 

We are informed that the camlets made in Norwich are very superior 
to those made in Yorkshire by steam-power?— They certainly are, but 
the Yorkshire ones are made so much cheaper, and are sent out at 
prices so much lower than those whidi are manufiacturod at Norwich, 
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that they have to a considerahle extent superseded them in some of the 
foreign markets. The Norwich camlets are still much preferred in 
Cbin^ and were always purchased hy the East India Company in pre- 
ference to all others to supply that market ; since the trade to China has 
been thrown open, however, many merchants have shipped Yorkshire 
camlets to a very g^eat extent, and pushed a trade In them to the exclu- 
sion of the superior Norwich fabric. 

Are other places in Yorkshire produqinff manufactures generally 
called ^' Norwich articles?" — Yes, Leeds is doing a considerable business 
in camlets, and at Bradford almost ^very article which originated in Nojr- 
wich, and at one time was considered as exclusively confined to it, is 
now making. For instance, can^lets, lastings, damasks, princett^s, 
bombazines, challis, &c. 

This we presume arises on account of these articles being produced 
cheaper in the places you have named, how is this effected ? — I con- 
ceive entirely by the adoption of machinery for their production, against 
the use of which there is a yery foolish and erroneous feeling in Nor- 
wich. Had we kept pace with the improvenients of the age, we niight 
still have retained our business, an4 been in a flourishing condition at 
this moment ; but we have constantly been embroiled in petty, paltry,lQc^)| 
political contentions ; and certain parties, who ought to have devoted their 
talents and property to the improvement of the trade of the city, have 
given up their time to these virulent and useless broils, and suffered its 
main supports to be dragged away bit by bit, till now scarcely any thing 
remains. 

Do you think that the introduction into your city of the advantages 
which other places you have named possess would restore its trade ? 
— I see no reason on earth why it should not. We have talent of 
every kind suitable to the advances of the manufactory, we have the 
most careful and ingenious weavers, and I believe they are quite equal 
to the production of any fabric. 

Do you consider that the use of machinery, as applied to the manufac- 
ture of camlets, merinos, and such fabrics, is of advantage to the public? 
— As to its ultimate beneficial effects, considered as a general question, 
I am not able to form an opinion, but as to the great advantages which 
accrue to those places where machinery is adopted over those where it is 
not in use for the purposes of producing the articles I have named, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt. The loss of our manufactures has 
arisen principally, probably entirely, from the use of machinery for their 
production, and I see no possibility of their being restored to us till the 
same means are adopted here. There is one thing which particularly 
struck me in visiting the towns where machinery was most in use, and 
that is the excellent condition of the labouring people ; they were well 
clothed, well fed, and well employed, and many workmen were pointed 
out to me who were now making great earnings, and saving money in 
a factory, who whilst they were hand-loom weavers generally were in 
a starving state. Whether such a state of things would have been had 
all remained hand-loom weavers, it is impossible to form a conjecture, 
but it is now as evident as the sun at noon day, that any place which 
will not march on with the advances of the age must necessarily retro- 
grade. 

On the sabject of the preceding evidence in relation to the 
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city of Norwich, we examined Dr. Mitchell, the Assistant Com- 
inissioner. 

Besides the witnesses who came forward to sustain the facts stated 
in your Report, were'there any others named to you, or whom you had 
communication with, who acknowledged the facts, but refused lo avow 
them publicly? — Having had the facts so clearly established by highly 
respectable witnesses deeply concerned in the prosperity of the town, 
it did not appear that what was denied by no one needed further cor- 
roboration. There were, however, other parties who, in the strongest 
manner, avowed these facts, but expressed a strong sense of the sub- 
jection under which they felt themselves to the hazard of popular 
violence. They declared that they were '* enslaved manufacturers,'* 
instead of *' master manufacturers," as they were popularly called. 
One of the first manufacturers in Norwich used this expression. 

Were you then told that if there bad been protection, machinery 
would have been introduced into Norwich ? — Yes ; a partner in one of 
the largest houses in the kingdom distinctly avowed that, if there had 
been protection, their house would have established manufacturing 
machinery in Norwich, as they had done to a large extent in other 
towns. 

§ 79. In addition to the disorders displayed in the evidence 
cited, otliers arise from a calamitous infusion of party spirit. 
which pervades the whole of the society of that town. One of 
its effects is, that the magistrates, being tradesmen and elective 
as members of the municipal council, are placed under consi- 
derable temptations to bid for popularity to the very lowest of 
the voters, and, whether justly or not, the general adminis- 
tration of justice is suspected and mistrusted. Manufacturers 
and persons of all parties appeared to admit that protection to 
industry was essential to avert the ruin of the town, or to re- 
store its prosperity, and that such protection could be obtained 
only by the introduction of a well-organized police or consta- 
bulary under independent control. We have strong grounds 
for believing that leading men of all parties in Norwich would 
rejoice at the introduction of a well-organized and efficiently- 
directed police. Amidst party conflicts, the metropolitan police 
has received the thanks of both conflicting parties. 13ut in 
Norwich neither party would dare to apply for such a force, as 
either would be sure to make it a ^ievance and a ground of 
unpopularity with the lower class of voters against the other 
which had lieen the means of introducing it Within the town 
there was not only no body of persons free from distrust on ac- 
count of party spirit, but scarcely any free from distrust on ac- 
count of manufacturing jealousy. A magistrate, who was a 
manufacturer, or a bench of such magistrates, could scarcely 
be expected to direct a constabulary efficiently, for the protec- 
tion of new machinery, introduced by a competitor, by whom 
they would be outstripped. 

§ 80. The power attbrded for bad purposes to combinations 
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of workmen, by the absence of proper legal protection, is also 
afforded to combinations of masters^ or rather particular 
masters; for^ in general, combinations of masters are less 
durable than combinations of workmen. Though the masters 
possess facilities for combination, in being fewer in number and 
in being enabled to take their measures with more secrecy and 
security, these inducements are more than counterbalanced by 
the concentration and greater strength of their opposing in- 
terests. In the Report of the Factory Commissioners, evidence 
will be found of the readiness with which some of the owners of 
one description of machinery were prepared to sacrifice the 
interests, or property, of the owners of another description of 
machinery,— of the readiness with which the owners of steam- 
power, for example, were ready to cripple and destroy the capital 
of the owners of machinery moved oy water-power, and of the 
promptitude with which the owners of new machinery were ready 
to act in favour of limitations which must have impeded, to an im- 
portant extent, the working of machinery that was old. We have 
food reason for believing that strikes are sometimes instigated 
y masters to forward their sinister interests, and that they fre- 
quently divert to their own improper purposes strikes originat- 
ing with the men. We have had it berore us in evidence as 
one of the uses to which strikes are available, that manufac- 
turers, when closely pressed by the competition of "low-priced" 
manufactures, have discharged their workmen, telling them 
that until low-priced masters altered their course, no work 
would be given. The implied intimation has been, that the 
rival manufacturers were to be checked by violence, and violence 
has been used. It has, we are assured, been so used against 
the introduction of new machinery ; and two instances have been 
stated to us where the use of improved machinery has been 
prevented by violence in one district, and, on such instigation, 
the capital driven to another. It has also been stated to us, 
that on the occurrence of ordinary strikes of a whole trade, par- 
ticular masters, having bribed the leaders of the strikes, have 
been freed from interruption, and have thus been enabled, for 
the time, to distance their embarrassed rivals. We have not 
adduced full evidence as to the illegal proceedings of masters, 
only because we have found it more difficult to obtain for public 
use than evidence of the proceedings of the workmen. In 
what we have stated as to the power generated for such mis- 
chievous purposes, in the absence of legal means of protection 
and the interests in using it, we have shown the dangers of 
arming rival interests with legal authority, and the necessity 
of the intervention of a disinterested or superior authority — in 
other words, of the supreme executive, on all such occasions. 

§ 81. Reverting to the case of the city of Norwich, we can- 
not but concur with the Assistant Commissioner in his review 
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of the effects of the want of security fot industry on the pros- 
perity of this important city of th^ eastdi^n counties of England. 
If the thoughts atid energies of the men of Norwich had not 
been absorbed iti the personal conflicts of parties, the town 
would, long before now, have obtained an eflScicnt and im- 

Sartially conducted police. Had there been such a police, in- 
ustry would have bceii protected from ignorant and unlawful 
violence. Enterprising men would then have ventured to 
establish improved machinery in their manufactories. Capital 
would have had its beneficent operation. The demand for 
labour, and with it the wages paid, would have been spon- 
taneously maintained or increased. The rate of increase in 
the population would, in all probability, have been the same as 
in other manufacturing towns where industry has been com- 
paratively free, and the actual population of tnis town, instead 
of being 60,000 or 70,000, would have been 120,000 or 170,000. 
The vast spaces of ground now empty within the walls, and 
much land m the vicinity, would have been covered with build- 
ings. The ground would be yielding a rental far greater at 
present; there would have been many more opulent manufac- 
turers and tradesmen of every description, and Norwich would 
have been one of the most flourishing towns in the empire. 

We have received evidence of the continued operation of the 
like want of protection in other districts. The following is an 
example : — 

Mr. Robert OrrelL — ^We are informed that you are a manufacturer ? 
•*-I am, in the cotton- spinning and spinning-machines to supply them, 
and manufacturing. 

What sized manufactory have you now ? — ^I have 400 power-looms at 
work. 

Where do you reside now ? — ^Near Bolton, at Belmont. 

How long have you resided there ? — Six years. 

How long have you been a manufacturer ? — ^Twenty-three years. 

Where did you reside and carry on your manufacture before going to 
Bolton ?— At Stockport. 

Will you state to us what were the causes which led to your leaving 
Stockport? — ^The combination of the weavers, making demands upon 
me to pay advances of wages. 

Was it a combination of your own workmen ? — Generally all the wea- 
vers of the country combined together, with delegates all over the 
country, and making a demand upon me to pay more wages than what 
was paid in the country, or than I could afford to pay. There was no 
abatement, nor anything of that kind, to lead to it. But on the 
Saturday at dinner-time, which is the time when the bulk of the work 
comes in from the weavers, and we had from 500 to 700 weavers at 
work, a man came to my place and rang a bell, and collected the wea- 
vers round him, and said a meeting would be held at a certain place to 
state, what prices must be paid for work. 

Who was that man P-^I do not know his name. He was a stranger 
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to all my workmen. We fancied he came from Manchester^ sent over ; 
there were persons sent over all the towns, I believe. I was told what 
price I must pay, and I did not think proper to do it* On the Tuesday 
70 or 80 of the looms were stripped of their work and carried by men 
upon their shoulders openly in the streets : those were the looms of the 
people at their own houses ; they had ag^reed to take the work out at 
a certain price. Those men who stripped the looms were perfect 
strangers to the men who were working them. Those men went 
deliberately to the houses of the weavers and took out the work. 

What did they do with it? — The out-door weaving about Stockport 
is just in the country round about; they went round to OfTerton, and, 
I am not certain but I think, unto Marton, but they carried away 
part of my work and threw some of it over into the fields. It was found 
in all directions ; but they brought a good lot of it and walked through 
the streets of Stockport with it. One of the magistrates saw it, and 
made inquiry about it, and wanted to know what it meant, and he 
ordered one of the police to follow the men, and they took up four of 
the ringleaders, and I had to appear against them, and the weavers 
that had lost their work, and prosecuted them. I think they were 
imprisoned twelve months for it, and there was not one weaver amongst 
them. There were no weavers at all ; one was a spinner, and another 
a shoemaker. 

This, we are to understand, was entirely an interference of third 
parties between you and your workmen ? — ^Yes. There was no dis- 
satisfaction whatever on the part of the weavers. I sufiered con- 
siderable injury, and I said then, after coming from the magistrates' 
room, I will go over to Bolton ; I will give up the trade here, and go 
into another ; and I did so as soon as I could work up my slock. Ai 
that time it required a considerable deal of capital to work a thing 
of that kind, £10,000. 

How many men did you give employment to ? — I should say from 
500 to 700, just as the season is — sometimes busier, sometimes not so 
busy. It was all in the muslin department. 

Those 500 to 700 people you say, who were receiving work at yooi^ 
hands, were perfectly satisfied ? — Yes, perfectly satisfied. 

And they made no representations to you? — I never heard a com- 
plaint. 

Did they second, so far as you know, those agitators ? — ^Not a bit of it« 

Then you did not think it worth while, fw any remuneration to be 
got from it, to carry on the business subject to those liabilities? — I 
C^ve it up. 

And then you removed to your present residence twenty miles dls-< 
tant ? — Yes, away. 

Where you carry on the business of a power-loom weaver? — ^Yes, a 
power-loom manufacturer. I gave up the out-door trade. 

Was there any force in the town that might have protected you, do 
you think ? — No, I could not see that, because our work was scattered 
so far, some eight miles from the town. I had a brother at the same 
time that was a manufacturer; he was manufacturing in Manchester $ 
and one Tuesday, in the aflemoon, his looms were stripped in Man- 
diester and brought down High-street to his warehouse : in fact, it 
WMd mi€h an alarm here; thai one t>r two magistrates came up^ 

l2 
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And was he similarly stripped by third parties? — ^To a greater 
amount To a considerable more amount of work than I was, and it 
WES by a combination of parties. 

Was that by his own workmen ? — ^Not by his own workmen ; but by 
men of this class; by men unknown to his workmen at that time. 

Was there dissatisfaction on the part of his workmen at that time ? — 
There was no dissatisfaction on the part of his workmen. 

And could he not afford to give more wages than he was then in 
the habit of giving? — No. In fact he considered his life in danger at 
one time, lliey surrounded his house. 

If there had been an efficient constabulary, protecting the rural dis- 
tricts, as well as the towns, so as to have prevented an outrage of 
this kind, would you have considered yourself safe? — I should cer- 
tainly have considered myself safe. But, at the same time, the trade 
was being carried on in that way that I found I had no profit from my 
capital employed. 

That is, under those oppressions? — Under those oppressions. I 
know very well that if I had given it once, they would have been at 
me again. 

That unless you had had the most entire and complete protection you 
could not have gone on ? — ^I could not. 

Do you happen to know any other instances where the employment 
of capital, besides those that you have stated, has been interrupted by 
those means ? — I will merely relate what occurred to me two years 
ago last November. My spinners presented me with a list. They 
luid been waited upon by delegates to join a club at Bolton, and they 
brought me a printed list. — ^^ This is the list, in a fortnight, you are 
to pay to." 

And that without any consideration of what your means of payment 
were?— Yes. I was then giving for the same work more money than 
they were giving in the neighbourhoods about either Chorley, Preston, 
or Blackburn. I found I had no chance. I found my men could 
be well supported by those clubs. I stood a week, and then was obliged 
to give the price. I first began to discharge one man and then another, 
and every time I discharged on^ I was waited upon by two or three 
delegates from Bolton to know the reason why he was discharged, 
and if I had not had a sufficient reason they would have withdrawn all 
my hands from me and stripped my mill. 

All this by third parties ? — ^Yes, by bands not joined more than a 
month before that. 

And you, having gone to a distance in the hope of escaping these in- 
terferences of third parties, were nevertheless followed by them ? — I 
was followed by the combination of spinners. 

Were your men themselves satisfied, the men that you employed ? 
— ^The spinners were perfectly satisfied before the interference of those 
men. 

Have you extended your works at your new place? — ^Yes. 

Was that extension in the prospect of peace and freedom from inter- 
ference ? — Yes, up to that time we had never had the least interruption. 

Would you have extended your works there if you could have fore- 
aeen what did occur — that is, if you could have foreseen that you would 
have been interfered with?— If X bad considered that they could have 
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mastered me I certainly should not. If I had felt that I must have 
been compelled to have been ruled by this combination. 

By the general operation of trade and competition the profits of 
manufacturers of your class, we are informed, are rather diminishing 
than otherwise ? — ^Yes, they are. 

Is the inference correct, then, that any interferences witli the diminish- 
ing profits become in proportion to that diminution more serious ?— • 
Yes. 

We are informed that the circumstances which thus have affected the 
location of manufacturing and mill property within the manufacturing 
districts will, unless some protection be given, probably contribute to 
the removal of such capital and property to other countries where due 
protection is given to the workmen and the employer ? — That is my 
opinion. 

Is a conviction of that nature increasing amongst manufacturers, 
do you know ? — It has with me within the last six months more so than 
ever. 

Mr. Sheriff Alison, in the course of his examination before 
the Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into strikes and combinations, was asked — 

Must not the general tendency of these associations be to diminish 
the disposition to lay out capital in the establishment of manufactories t 
— I should think to a degree that is most alarming. I know one 
manufacturer who has transferred his capital from Glasgow to the north 
of Ireland (Mr. James Hutchinson), and has ceased to employ 1,200 
weavers, in consequence of his being exposed to perpetual vexation and 
loss by strikes among the people he employed : he is in the weaving 
trade." 

Mr. J. Houldsworth^ a master cotton-spinner of Glasgow, 
states — 

That the masters frequently remove their works, or make their exten- 
sions in the country instead of in towns, in consequence of such inter- 
ference. 

Has that taken place in any great degree ? — Yes, it has. 

In what direction have they gone ? — AH round about Glasgfow. 

Is not all that within the circumference of these unions ? — We con- 
sider that our workmen are less likely to be attacked at 10 or 12 miles 
from Glasfi^ow than in the town. 

§ 82. We have had various instances presented to us of 
diversions of large amounts of capital in consequence of the 
intimidation practised by the leaders of strikes. The populous 
towns of Ashton and Stalybridee, and other places where the 
population are largely employeS in power-loom weaving, owe 
their rise and great portion of their prosperity to the early de- 
struction of power-looms at Stockport, Blackburn, Westhough- 
ton^ and other places. The capitalists who have removed from 
the towns, in the expectation of being free from the violent 
interference of third parties between the workmen and them- 
selves, have^ however^ of late, as was mentioned by Mr. Orrell^ 
been followed by the interference of agitators^ and still more 
seriously threatened^ as being more remote from the protection 
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©f the military or the probability of protection in any shape. 
It is now strongly urged that tne past disturbance of manu- 
fSftcturing operations from such causes inadequately represents 
the present dangers from them. Manufacturing profits and 
the profits of capital jgenerallv are, from competition, in the 
course of reduction. Under high profits inconveniences would 
be endured which could not be sustained under the diminished 
inducements of low ones. Even the case of Norwich is there- 
fore inadequate as an example of the consequences of lawless 
sway within the country. But if, as we believe from the evi- 
dence we have received, (which is stronger than that given by 
the most respectable witnesses examined before the Committee 
of the House of Commons,) that the dangers to the manufac- 
turing prosperity, from the want of due protection, are already 
great, since they already drive capital from one district to 
another in England, we cannot but acquiesce in the apprehen- 
sions of many witnesses^ that a further and more serious cflfcct 
of the omission to give due protection to industry will be to 
drive more of English capitalists and manufacturers abroad, 
where entire security is assured and provided for them. 
Persons who are possessed of great enterprise and a capital of 
40,000/. or 50,000/., the amount requisite for the erection of a 
eotton-mill, in which employment shall be provided for 400 or 
600 people, will not, for the sake of an uncertain additional 
profit of one or two per cent., embark their property in a dis- 
trict where its emplojnnent must be beset by perpetual contests, 
and the fears and actual dangers of personal violence, of maim- 
ing, or fire, or murder. Several of the most considerable and 
enlightened manufacturers in the chief districts of the cotton 
manufactory concur in the view set forth in the following 
examination. 

Samuel Robinson^ Esquire.'^You, are a cotton manufacturer residing 
at Duckenfiald ? — Yes. 

Have you had any experience of the interruptions in the employment 
of your capital — interruptions from trades' unions ? — ^Yes, very serious 
experience. I was subjected to one which lasted during nine weeks, 
during which one of my neighbours, a manufacturer, was shot, and 
another was shot at, and no one considered his life safe. 

You are aware of the state of the cotton manufactories in England 
generally, in respect to the inducements to the investment of capital 
arising from the freedom of employing it, in England, as compared 
with similar inducements on the continent, freedom of employment 
from the interruption of trades' unbns or unauthorized bodies? — I 
know little personally of the manufacturing part of France or of Bel- 

eum ; but I have had considerable opportunities of seeing and hear- 
g as to the state of the manufactories in Switzerland and the Vorarl- 
berg, or that part of Austria which lies between Switeeriand and the 
Tyrol. In the Vorariberg ooiUm mills, cotton printing, and dye 
9i!orks are exjtendiog in avery di»cti(». 
, y|j9()i#iewNw*w#f|oiM(a^tattBli?r«Tfiom^ 
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to English capitalists associated with foreign ones. For example, the 
mills of Mr. Kennedy at Feldkircb, and Mr. Douglass at Thuringen in 
the Vorarlbeig, are of joint stock companies, in which there is £nglii|b 
capital. 

In the districts wh^re the works ;ire arising, are capitalists sul^^ to 
the control of trades' unions or other similar bodies? — I am not aware 
of any. Indeed, in die countries which I have named, the people are 
very well contented, and the manufactories are prized and esteemed 
by them as a beneficial source of employment. 

If there were any such control of the capitalists, do you believe the 
capital would have been invested there ? — Oertainly not, unless it were 
upon the inducement of extraordinary profit. 

Does the state of protection of the capitalist in the countries you haye 
mentioned offer any inducement to the investment of English capital 
there? — Cateris paribus^ it certainly does offer very strong inducements. 
From my own experience of the constant interruptions, annoyances, 
and insecurities, in various shapes, to which the capitalist is subjected in 
England, I can have no hesitation in stating that they do present very 
strong and increasing motives to withdraw or to withhold the invest* 
ment of capital in England, or to invest it less freely than might other- 
wise be done^ 

Are the manufactories to which you have adverted as being esta- 
blished under the direction of English skill, and with the aid of English 
cafHtal, as efficient as in the cotton districts in England? — Those which 
I examined, whether considered with reference to the machinery itself 
or to its arrangement with reference to economical and g^od produc- 
tion, were as good as the average of the mills in Lancashire. Mr* 
Douglass's mill I consider better than the average, as it includes aQ 
our best nmchines, and some improvements which we might advantage- 
ously copy from them. 

Then do you, as a manufacturer, consider that our English manufac- 
turers are in danger from foreign competition ? — Decidedly so, and that 
to a most serious and increasing extent. 

Mr. Peter Kennedy^ the gentleman referred to by the last 
vritness> had been examined under another commission, and 
the following is a portion of his examination : — 

I live at Fddkirch, a cotton-mill in which I employ from 220 to 250 
persons. 

Do you use English machinery ? — No, we use our own machinery ; 
hut we have all the advantages of the English machinery : it is on the 
English system. 

What is the description of goods you chiefly manufacture ? — Cotton 
yarn. We can spin almost any kind of yams, but what we chiefly 
manufacture, to meet the demand of the country, is from eighteens to 
sixties. 

Have you had any combinations of your workmen in your province? 
—No. Such a thing is entirely unknown. 

If such a thins did take place how should you deal with the combi- 
nation or the leaoers of it? — I should very soon have them in prison. 

What would be the extent of the punishment inflicted? — ^That would 
depend on the will 9f the judge. In Austria, the^ do not like people 
"wnb combine* 
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Then as regards the extent of labour which you may enforce, and the 
interference of the workmen, are you entirely free? — Yes, quite free. 
The Grovemment would decidedly support us. I know of no instance 
of the Government interfering between master and workmen. In the 
neighbourhood of Vienna the hours of labour are from five to nine. I 
know of no instance of an interference with masters, except indirectly 
by the enforcement of education of children usually under twelve years 
of age. 

Are you acquainted with the state of manufacture in Switzerland ? — 
Yes, I am. 

How are they proceeding ? — They are increasing very fast. They 
can produce coarse yarns at a lower price than the English can send 
them to Switzerland. 

§ 83. The transference of English capital abroad is not con- 
fined to this branch of manufacture ; nor with other branches 
are the dangers hypothetical. Mr. E. C. Tuffnell has given to 
us the following illustrations, from a statement of facts which 
came to his knowledge in the course of his inquiries as one of 
the Factory Commissioners. 

But an evil of far more serious import to the nation is, when the 
manufacture, instead of changing from one part of the country to ano- 
ther, leaves it altogether and takes refuge in foreign parts. This has 
actually taken place in some instances, and the rapid increase of Con- 
tinental rivalry, by teaching foreigners to adopt our habits of industry, 
and our improved machinery, daily renders it easier for them to sup- 
plant us in the market. It is obvions, indeed, that if this effect has 
not more generally followed, every additional attack on the profits of 
the home manufacturer must have this tendency, and augment the 
chances of foreign products successfully competing with British. In 
1820, a Glasgow cotton manufacturer emigp'ated from that city, and 
established a factory at New York, that he might conduct his business 
free from those interruptions to which he was subjected in this country 
from the strikes among his men. The conduct of the Shefiield work- 
men already threatens the extinction of the trade of that town, and it 
passing over to our French and German rivals. At present the same 
labour in the manufacture of saws which cost lbs, or 20^. at Sheffield, 
can be done for Is.Sd. at Molsheim,in the neighbourhood of Strasburg. 
The consequence is, the exportation of this article to the Continent, 
which was considerable some years ago, has almost wholly ceased : many 
other of the Sheffield productions have shared the same fate; and 
America is almost the only market that is left for the sale of the manu- 
factures of that town. The condition of a large proportion of the 
Sheffield operatives is far worse in respect of comfort than at any pre- 
ceding period, and the town exhibits the extraordinary spectacle, the in- 
evitable result of successful combinations, of high wages, a decaying 
trade, and a destitute population. The business] that remains is now 
dependent on our firiendly relations with the United States ; war or the 
policy of a tariff may equally extinguish it; and should that happen, 
the Sheffield workmen may perhaps at length learn, amidst unavailing 
regrets, that the question has not been, whether they shall get high or 
moderate wa^es, but moderate wages or none at all. An instance of 
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Iransference of a manufacture to the Continent, in consequence of 
strikes, has lately occurred in the woollen trade. The workmen in a 
large cloth-dyeing establishment in Yorkshire turned out for an advance 
of wages. It happened that the firm were large exporters of finuhed 
cloth to Germany, where they possessed a small dyeing factory, of 
which, however, little use was made. The proprietors, on the stoppage 
of their business in England, were induced to try the experiment of 
sending the greater part of their cloth, in a white state, to Germany, 
ond dyeing it there, where they could be free from the dictation of 
Trades' Unions. It is but fair to add, that other causes may have con- 
tributed in inducing the firm to try this new speculation ; among others, 
the high duty on drugs in England, and the low duties on the importa- 
tion of undyed cloth, as compared with dyed cloth, into Germany. The 
experiment not only answered expectation, but many other unlooked* 
for adfautages resulted from the change. A saving was made in the 
expense of insurance, as the article was less valuable when in course of 
transit : there was also less risk of its being spoilt by sea-water, as the 
subsequent dyeing remedied any damage it might sustain from this 
cause. Consequently, the 'proprietors in question have been trans- 
forring their dyeing business to Germany, carrying their skill and expe- 
rience with them ; large additions have been made to their foreign fac- 
tory ; and whereas, before the strike, they did not export above 500 
pieces of undyed cloth weekly, they now send from 1000 to 1200 in 
the same time. As increased profit has attended this change in the 
locality of their dyeing trade, it is clear that this firm will never bring 
back its business to England ; on the contrary, it is to be feared that 
the example will be imitated by other firms, and the eventual result may 
be, that the profit of dyeing all the cloth that is sent to Germany, 
amounting to nearly 20,000 pieces annually, may be lost to this country. 
The strike of the frame-work knitters, in 1817 and 1818, had an 
effect on our export trade of hosiery articles, which is felt to this day. 
In those years the foreign buyers of these goods, being unable to 
obtain their usual supplies from the English manufacturers, in conse- 
quence of the turn-out, went to Germany to make their purchases* 
From that period the Germans got a hold on the export trade of hosiery, 
which they have been yearly increasing, assisted as they have been by 
numerous strikes of the workmen in this country. Great part of the 
hosiery articles which our ships export from England is in fact not 
made here, but at Chemnitz, in Saxony ; and it only comes to London 
to be exported to America and other quarters of the world, a duty of 20 
per cent, preventing its consumption in this country. Now we will 
suppose the Derby and Leicester workmen to succeed in a strike, and 
to raise their wages to such a degree that the price of the articles they 
make is increased 20 per cent. The foreign hosiery, which is now in 
the King's warehouses under lock and key, would instantly have the 
duty of 20 per cent, paid on it, be brought into our market, and the 
triumphant workmen and their masters be ruined directly. As it is, 
the strikes have done irreparable damage to this trade, and the flourish- 
ing German town of Chemnitz owes great part of its prosperity to the 
trades' unions of this country. It cannot be other than a pleasing 
sight to see the large population of a place like Chemnitz happy, 
contented, and employed. But what must be the feelings of an Englisb- 



man, wbep ]o(ilk'mg on that smilipg 8oene of peaceful industry ? The 
jileasiire with which he r^garda it caaaot but be mipgled with some feel- 
ings of sorrow, if the thought should strike hiai» that that prosperity 
night have been English — that that employment, that happiness and 
oontentqaept, is so much torn from England by the folly of the Derby 
mid Leicester workmen. A century and a half ago the King of France 
drove great part of the silk trade from that country to this by his tyran- 
nical edicts : our workmen are in a fair way tp do the same with respect 
to England by their trades' unions. 

6 84. All the protection that appears to be needed is the 
enrorcement of the existing law, i^nd the prevention of violence 
and intimidation, which place all capital and industry at the 
mercy of a few persons, who appear to live by the dissensions 
and aisorders which they create. The following portions of an 
examination, taken under another commission, of Rowland 
Detrosier, himself a mechanic and an able and respectable lec- 
turer at mechanics' institutions, displays the characteristics of 
the hands by whom such power is wielaed : — 

Have you paid attention to the circumstances which affect' wages? — 
I have ; and have had frequent opportunities of discussing this subject 
with some of the more intelligent of the working men, during the pe« 
riods of their turns-out. 

Do you mean by the more intelligent of the men those who most in- 
fluenced them, or their leaders? — ^No; I mean those who in my esti- 
mation possessed a more than usual degree of knowledge. But I have 
also had discussions and conversations with their leaders. 

Are they always or usually of the most intelligent ? — ^Not alwa>*8. 
They are sometimes more characterized by their extreme opinions than 
by their positive knowledge. 

What proportion of their measures have bees atlended with success ? 
•—Comparatively few indeed. 

What proportion of their measures have been attended with cost or 
privation to the operatives? — I am compelled to say, that in almost all 
cases the results have been unfavourable to the working men them- 
selves. 

And was this so in plans for matters unconnected with direct disputes 
with masters, as well as contests for wages ?r— Yes. 

Have you heard of any instance of success ?-r-I know ef no instances 
of success connected with trades' unions. 

Neither in trading speculations nor in strikes ? — I know of none. 

The great evil of the working class you consider to be the want of 
ducation, or their ignorance ? — Yes. 

And is not passion and ungovernable will too frequently found, on 
such occasions, the substitute of knowledge ? — ^Yes, that is what I 
mean by my former answer. 

Is not the confidence of some of the leaders, oa such occasions, fre- 
quently in the direct proportion to their ignorance? — I have known 
some leaders of that character ; but I have also known some leaders 
who, though very impeHectly informed on the questions on which they 
were more especially engaged, as they really meant well, were willing 
t» be infiNTBied, and who ^uendy admitted that there was too much 



of passion mixed up with th^ prooeediqi^ of both masters and men. 
There is not a more ignorant set than some of the masteFS, npr men 
more governed by prejudice. 

What has been the governing opinion amongst the working men on 
the subject of wages ? — ^There is no question on which the prevalence 
of prejudice has had a more injurious effect than on that of wages. 
The men seem hitherto to have acted on the supposition that they 
eould control the rate of wages independently of the supply of labour. 
They seem scarcely ever to have considered the subject of supply and 
demand as applicable to the labouring population, nor am I aware that 
any of those who are called their leaders have endeavoured to enlighten 
them on this subject. Indeed it appears to me that prejudice rather 
than knowledge has been appealed to on these occasions, Oflen suffer- 
ing reductions of wages which appeared to them to have their origin 
only in the wills of their employers, it is uot to be wondered at that, 
in their imperfect state of knowledge, an appeal to their feelings should 
almost always be the most successful course. 

§ 85. We venture to give the following portion of a cross- 
examination of the same witness, as evolving the relation of 
labourer and capitalist, or employer, which is disturbed by 
such proceedings : — 

You have stated that in your opinion the evils of which you have 
spoken as existing, what you call overwork and oppression, can only 
be remedied by the operatives becoming their own masters, the direc- 
tors of their own labour. Now is it not the fact, that of all taskmasters 
the most strict and exacting are those who have themselves been working 
men ? — That may be, but what I was considering as a remedy was that 
the curatives should become capitalists, and manage their own con- 
cerns as a body, and not subject themselves to any individual. 
h Do you mean that they should associate, to use the most efficient 
means of production, machinery, and become the self-managing pro- 
prietors of manaiactories ?-« Yes, I think that is not impossible on the 
co-operation principle. 

You must be aware that for the erection of a well-appointed mill of 
the best order, for the employment of 1000 persons, a capital of about 
£100,000, say, for a round sum, a capital of £100 per head for each 
person employed. Now, how are any 1000 operatives, such as would 
l)e eligible for &ctory empbyment, to get this £100 per head ? — By 
sobriety and firugality, judging from what has been done in particular 
instances, many of them might go a great way towards the saving of the 
money. 

That is to say, from the produce of their present employment by the 
manufacturing capitalist ? — Yes, as I have told them in my lectures, they 
might clearly save all they drink, and that makes a vast deal, if we 
only see that portion of it which is displayed in all those vastly ex- 
pensive erections, the g^n palaces, and the greater part of the public- 
houses. 

AdmittiRg entivriy the desirableness, for the sake of the working 
4das8es, of such sobriety and frugality, and the importance of their be- 
coming possessed of property, do you think it within any reach of pro- 
Wiilitf tiiat way 1,000 of tkem within an^ one neighbenil^oQd may be 
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got to save the requisite capital ? — Perhaps not, but they might do as 
other people do, and borrow. 

Of the capitalist ? — Yes. 

And with his aid you think they may achieve the benefits of indepen- 
dence ? — Yes. 

The obtainment of such loans will of course be dependant on the 
probable security of the investment. We will suppose, however, the 
requisite amount of capital, or £100 per head, obtained, and the re- 
quisite number of persons agreed to employ it in co-operation. The 
first steps on which the whole capital may be shipwrecked by any mis- 
take are the erection of a fitting building, and then the selection of suit- 
able machinery. In what way would the general body determine upon 
these things ? — They would, I presume, appoint a committee for the pur- 
pose. 

[The ^vitness was here examined at some length in reference 
to his previous evidence as to the choice of fitting persons ; as 
to the inherent defects of committee management^ slowness, 
division of responsibility, absence of risk of the capital sub- 
scribed, corruptibility, and the opportunity and temptation given 
to the most ignorant to obtain power, and interrupt quiet 
business by dissension and clamour.] 

Supposing, however, all difficulties as to the capital overcome, a 
proper building erected, proper machinery obtained, and all contentious 
as to which of the co-operatives should take the best, and which the 
worst and most irksome labour, settled, and proper subordination ob- 
tained, there still comes the business of buying the raw material ; and 
next, that of selling the manufactured product, a business requiring, as 
you will admit, much skill, promptly applied, to guard agrainst failure or 
bankruptcy. How would you that a committee should transact such 
business in the market? — For that business it might undoubtedly be 
expedient that they should choose some skilful and trustworthy person. 

Who having large capital, or the success of the undertaking, in his 
hands, and being open to the temptations of embezzlement or to large 
bribes on the betrayal of his trust, you would perhaps think it right should 
be well paid to diminish those temptations? — Certainly, I see no objec- 
tion to that ; he ought to be well paid. 

That being so, what would you, an operative capitalist say, be willing 
to give to such a person for the management of your £100, productively 
to obtain a return of weekly wages for your subsistence, for obtaining 
and superintending the fitting machinery, selecting and buying skil- 
fully the raw commodity, and selling the manufactured produce, with- 
out any labour or care on your part? — I have never considered the 
subject in that point of view, and can hardly say ; but I think «^4 or £b 
a-year would not be unreasonable ; for my own part, I should not ob- 
ject to that. 

It may surprise you, and it is well that you and the respectable me- 
chanics engaged in this branch of manufacture should know, that the 
service spoken of is all rendered to them for one-half; now, indeed, 
when trade is depressed, for less than one-fourth of the sum which 
you, and perhaps they, would deem a fair remuneration : that the £100 
capital is furnished; the building erected; tba ^ladunery of the most 
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efficient description is supplied, and raw commodity purchased; the 
labour in working: it up directed; the markets vigilantly attended, 
and the sales of the manufactured produce faithfully made at the best 
price, without any care or thought on their parts ; and that the manager 
or capitalist who is provided for you does all this, and is well satisfied 
with a remuneration of 405. or 50^. per annum for each individual whom 
he serves, whilst serving himself. 

§ 86. Mr. Orrell stated that his profit for the superinten- 
dence of the labour of the hand-loom weavers at Stockport was 
from 20*. to 30 j. per head per annum. A very considerable 
cotton manufacturer stated that in prosperous times his pay- 
ment beyond the interest of capital, insurance, and various 
charges, was from 40^. to 50s. per head per annum, or just one- 
half of the cost of that superintendence which is admitted to be 
necessary. 

The conclusions from the facts set forth in the examination 
appear to us to be inevitable. We have not thought it out of 
place to advert to them for the purpose of endeavouring to 
mark distinctly the delicate nature of the interests concerned, 
and the necessity of protecting them from the dangers of law- 
less disturbance by third parties. Of late very serious alarms 
have been created by the proceedings of trading agitators, who 
have made it a practice to represent the o>vners of capital as 
enemies and oppressors of the working people, for whom those 
masters, as capitalists, provide the means of subsistence. The 
assassination of the manufacturers, and the destruction of 
manufacturing property, has been openly advocated, as a means 
of obtaining other objects. We need not describe the proceed- 
ings connected with the recent torchlight meetings, which have 
been the subject of direct communications from the magistrates 
and others engaged in the administration of the law within the 
district. We received urgent requests to examine the district 
specially, with the view to the recommendation of the appoint- 
ment of some efficient agency for the protection of life and 
property. As one indication of the state of prevailing alarm^ 
we may mention that whilst we have found g^reat readiness to 
communicate information on the subject of the illegal proceed- 
ings, we found few willing to give evidence unless on condition 
that their names were withheld. We have experienced that 
difficulty even on the part of persons engaged in the admini- 
stration of the law in several of the disturbed districts. In 
Oldham, where one man was some time ago shot in an attack 
made upon a mill, and also in other places, it was stated to us 
that the owners of manufacturing capital had introduced arms 
for self-defence, and were considering of the formation of armed 
associations for self- protection. If the principle of self-protec- 
tion were thus generally adopted, which appears inevitable 
^here due protection is not publicly provided, we need scarcely 
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gpecify the serious inebhveniences which are to be apprehended 
from each manufacturing town beinff rendered a sort of fort- 
ress, held by undisciplihed troops, inrected by local anunosities. 
When we have inquired why the law was not enforced, or pro- 
ceedings taken against the offenders, for notorious breaches of 
the public peace, wc have been assured in reply that the magis- 
trates were prepared to issue warrants, if legal evidence had 
been brought to them with relation to the acts and offenders 
in question. The result of the inquiry has been that the con- 
stabulary within the district has been utterly inefficient and 
incapable of making the proper inquiries, and giving to the 
magistrates the inrormation on which to act. The more fre- 
quent suggestion of the only remedy, a paid and well-trained 
and organised constabulary, is stated in the evidence of Mr. 
Thomas Ashton, a magistrate residing and acting at Hyde, in 
Cheshire, where he is the owner of considerable property in 
manufactures, and the employer of about 1,500 persons. 

Mr. Thomas Ashton. — Have you, or has any part of your family, been 
exposed to the consequences of strikes where force has been used ? — 
Tes, my brother's son was shot during the excitement of one of the 
turn-outs, and it was by paid men from the country union men. 

Were your own workmen discontented at that time ? — No, they did 
not show any discontent ; there was no dbtutbance at all in our own 
mill. 

It was, then, an interference of thfatl parlies ? — Yes, third parties, not 
living in the neighbourhood, but men sent over on purpose to strike 
terror into the minds of Uie masters, and they shot my brother s son for 
that purpose. 

He adds — 

In case of turns-out it would be desirable to have a force to protect 
the people that are willing to work, because always one part are willing 
to work, but the others prevent them, and frequently those people are 
desirous to be protected to and from their work. 

What suggestions have you to offer with respect to a force of that de- 
scription ? — A police force of strangers that the Government might send. 
If they had a central force that they could send into a neighbourhood to 
protect the people, that would soon put it down ; and many a turn-out 
would have been put down, if there had been such a force to maintain 
the law and the freedom of those who were willing to work. 

What are your grounds for the soggestidn of the expediency of having 
a constabulary unconnected with l£e district, to act upon those occa- 
sions ? — On this account, that they are not known. Residents have their 
relations or friends interested, and you cannot get them to act, but 
strangers would act. The leet constables are not worthy the name of 
force ; they are all connected by family, or some other way ; they are of 
no use : we never could get a protecting force from the neighbourhood. 

Would not a military force afford such protection ? — No ; unless a 
riot assumes a serious character the military cannot be called out, and 
I think it is not desirable to call out the military on every occasion, 
even if the Government allowed it. I, as a magistrate, should be ex^* 
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tremely relactant to direct the tnilitary to act ; other magistrates, I 
am aware, feel similar reluctance ; and when a riot occurs, magistrates, 
influenced by such feeling, allow it to proceed until violence and mis- 
chief happen, and then when the aid of the military can no longer be 
dispensed with, they are obliged to incur the responsibility of ordering 
them to act. The services of the military in cases of riot could only 
be avoided by the employment of a trained police force ; and if such a 
force was established, I think it should be unconnected with the district 
in which it is employed. If the men composing such a force were 
selected from the district in which they were to act, local influence and 
connexion would operate upon them, but if they were unconnected with 
the district they would act dispassionately, and without exciting ani- 
mosity. It would be found burdensome, perhaps, to particular localities 
to maintain a larger force than the state of the district usually required ; 
and therefore I should suggest on urgeilt occasions that recourse should 
be had to neighbouring or even distant districts for assistance, and that 
the force whose aid had been required should return when the occasion 
for their presence had passed away* Upon such urgent occasions, I 
think it extremely desirable that a stipendiary magistrate should be sent 
into the district and entrusted with the [administration of the law. A 
great majority of the more serious disturbances originate in disputes 
between master and servant. The local magistracy is chiefly composed 
of the resident landowners and manufacturers, and the irritation of the 
workmen against their employers is greatly increased when they And the 
person, with whom the disputes have arisen, openly supported by, and 
giving directions to, the military, and subsequently punishing them for 
breaches of the peace, which Would never have been committed unless 
such disputes had occurred. Ought the empk)yer to be placed in such 
a situation ? Is it likely that animosities should be allayed or peace 
maintained by it ? What safety has the proprietor of machinery ? Is 
it to be left to the zeal of magistrates, whose interests conflict with his ? 
My opinion is^— -«nd it is supported by the known case of a gentleman 
employed in preserving the peace, who exhorted a mob to disperse 
** diier they had broken certain machines," to which he was believed 
to be hosUle, — I submit, that it ought not, and I therefore look at the 
recent employment of a stipendiary magistrate to act in a case in which 
such connexions were involved, as a precedent for the course I wish to 
see generally adopted. I may besides remark, that magistrates who 
feel themselves competent to transact petty •sessions business, or even 
such cases as usually come before the quarter sessions, would distrust 
their own judgments, and be fearful of incurring responsibility in cases 
involving even treason and points of law, in which the law officers of 
the Crown would proceed with caution. I agree with Mr. Forster, as 
to the expediency of keeping the executive and judicial functions of 
magistrates distinct, and as far as our Cheshire Constabulary Act will 
allow I have acted upon that opinion. If such a trained force as I have 
supposed was embodied, I should be surprised if it were found to act 
well, unless its direction and management were entrusted to a person 
competent to the control of such a body. 

Other magistrates similarly connected have concurred in the 
recommendations contained in the evidence above cited> and 

iMiTe represented the need of estiAordinary wd professiwal 
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aid in the populous districts on such extraordinary occa- 
sions. 

§ 88. Where the description and use of an organised police 
force or constabulary is unknown, the only means of protection 
has appeared to be a military force. But the military com- 
mander of the district has, we oelieve, made representations of 
the unsuitableness of any military force to meet the numerous 
occasions on which protection is required. In such represent- 
ations the most experienced witnesses concur^ and not only 
represent the inadequacy of a military force to repress nu- 
merous small disturbances, but to act singly, or without the aid 
of a civil force, to repress large commotions. 

Of the military force it may be observed, that the private 
soldier has both hands occupied with the musket, with which 
his efficient action is by the infliction of death by firing or 
stabbing. The constable or the policeman, whose weapon is 
the truncheon, or, on desperate occasions, the cutlass, has one 
hand at liberty to seize and hold his prisoner, whilst with the 
other he represses force by force. Each of the soldier's actions 
forms part of the general action of the body to which he be- 
longs : he acts only in silence. He is allowed to exercise no 
individual discretion, and he may not move out of the ranks to 
seize any individual rioter. The constable is invested with 
very wide discretionary authority: he may use persuasion 
and remonstrance to particular persons ; he may go amongst 
any crowd, or otherwise singly pursue and seize any ring- 
leader, or take note of him for subsequent pursuit. These 
elementary differences in the mode of action of the individual 
soldiers, or of the individual constables, constitute the 
wider differences in the nature of the distinct forces of which 
they form part, the military and the constabulary. From the 
fatal nature of the action of the military force, tne magistrate 
entertains great reluctance to use it« or sanction the summary 
and indiscriminate infliction of deaths for offences, which on trial 
would probably meet only with some secondary punishment. 
Hence it is that it is only when serious offences which ought 
to be and might be prevented are committed, and houses and 
other property are destroyed, that consent is given to the mili- 
tary to act. It is only as against the outbreaks of armed mobs 
that the military force may be said to be preventive ; the indis- 
position to have recourse to its aid, except in the most alarm- 
ing emergencies, appears to increase, and thus in the absence 
of an efficiently organised constabulary this indisposition must 
give impunity to such illegal proceedings as have of late been 
witnessed in the manufacturing districts. Dr. Mitchell, in his 
Beport, observes upon the comparative expediency of the em- 
ployment of a police or of a military force. 
. There are men of high consideration of both parties in Norwich who 
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will speak with great coolness of calling out, in case of any disturbance, 
the military from the barracks. But the military are a tremendous 
engine, which it may at times be necessary to employ, but the seldomef 
the better. The soldiers either do nothing or do too much. The 
populace will not believe that the bullet or the bayonet will actually be 
used until too late, and all parties lament the result. But they have no 
incredulity as to the policeman's staff; and when they feel its force they 
experience severe pain for a few days, but they get well and are better 
subjects ever after. 

Policemen soon learn to know the person of every man who makes 
himself conspicuous. Ringleaders who figure in the day time at the 
head of a body of followers, before next morning find themselves within 
the bars of a gaol by virtue of a warrant, and all this comes about with 
very little noise or disturbance. The leaders being gone, the main body 
become quiet. 

§ 89. The general conclusions of persons engaged in the 
administration of the law, and who are conversant with the 
dangers which beset the manufacturing districts, appear to be 
expressed in the evidence of Mr. Sheriff Alison, of Glasgow, as 
to the means required for the protection of the free exercise of 
industry and capital in the manufacturing districts of Scotland. 
Before the Committee of the House of Commons he was thus 
examined : — 

Do you look to any efficient check being given to these combinations 
by the eitension of a regular police? — 1 think the extension of a re- 
gular police would have a very great effect ; more effect than anything 
else possibly could have in checking the evils of combination ; because 
I think that if combination could only be severed from its accompanying 
intimidation and violence, it would cease to be an evil at all. It is be- 
cause 1 feel that so difficult a matter to accomplish, that I deprecate it 
so much. 

Supposing you had a more effective police, in what way do you con- 
sider that it would affect the combinations ? — I will state in what way 
it would affect the combinations. If there was a more effectual police 
established, the proper course for the magistrate would be this : the 
moment a strike began, to issue a proclamation, stating, that by such 
an Act of Parliament, or by such a decision of the court, it was held, 
that persons assembling, hanging about a mill, offering any molestation 
to new hands, were guilty of an offence punishable with three months' 
imprisonment, and that he should station a considerable body of police 
round the building where the work was carried on. I would station, I 
think, 40 or 50 policemen permanently day and night round the build- 
ing, and then if any persons began molesting or intimidating the new 
hands, 1 would have them brought up for summary punishment. 

Is it your opinion that the magistracy is at present armed with suffi- 
cient means to prevent intimidation by a trades' union ? — I am deci- 
dedly of opinion that in the rural districts the magistrates in Scotland 
are not armed with anything like adequate power : I may explain the 
situation in which a magistrate stands. Within the city of Glasgow 
there is a very adequate and a very admirable police force, which e&ct- 
ually prevents intimidation or violence to a great extent within the 

M 
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bounds of the Royalty, the Royalty corresponding there to the city of 
London here. There is, however, a very extensive district situated 
beyond the city, to which the city police does not extend ; that district 
embraces by fiir the greater proportion of manufactories of all kinds, 
particularly cotton manufactories, and it is protected by a most inade- 
quate police ; it is divided among several subordinate jurisdictions, and 
tile police of each Is upon the whole inefficient; there is no central point 
of communication. Beyond the limits of this cluster of burghs which 
form the aggregate of Glasgow, there is no police whatever ; and I have 
repeatedly found myself in this situation, that I have had applications 
flrom all quarters for protection, when I had not a single policeman at 
my disposal to send, and I had no resource but either to arm the con- 
stables, which was just putting one mob to fight another, or to call 
out the military, where I ran the hazard of producing a collision be- 
tween the government and the people. 

What class do they belong to? — ^They belong to the better section of 
inferior shopkeepers, and the special constables are taken from the 
higher class of shopkeepers. 

Can you suggest any method of making the civil power adequate to 
restrain the illegal conduct and intimidation of the cotton^spinners' and 
other similar unions ? — ^The only effectual remedy that can be provided 
is the establishment of an adequate police force ; that is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to anything else which can be done ; other things 
in addition may be done, but without that everything else will prove 
nugatory. I am, therefore, strongly impressed with the necessity of 
establishing a rural police in the districts around Glasgow, having a 
central point in Glasgow, pervading the four g^eat manufacturing 
counties, and I have used the utmost efforts to carry this object into 
effect. I have prepared a memorial which has met with great support, 
and which is to be laid before the Secretary of State. 

§ 90. To this testimony we shall only add the observation^ 
that it is essential to the protection of industry in the manu- 
facturing districts that it should be preventive^ by the use of 
the functions of watch and ward, rather than repressive, by the 
apprehension of the offenders. Such prevention appears to be 
tne only effectual remedy in the case of the most mischievous 
means of enforcing the objects of strikes or combinations, 
namely, picqueting^ or surrounding the manufactories with 
emissaries to watch and intimidate the workmen. On these 
occasions the agents of the leaders of the strikes are almost 
always strangers brought from a distance who cannot be iden- 
tifiea. Mr. Henry Ashworth^ a partner in one of the largest 
manufactories in the country, gives, in illustration of the ineffi- 
ciency of the ordinary means, the nature of the interruptions 
given at one of their manufactories in 1830. 

The operative spinners, about 40 of the men, turned out, and 
thereby threw out of employment about ten times their own number, 
diiefly women, children, and young persons, who had not the slightest 
interest in the dispute. 

The dispute, such as it was, scarcely deserved to beoalleda pecuniary 
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one, iiiaflinach as the sum was less than 2d. per spinner per week, npon 
wages aTeraging above 80«. per week. The fact was, we refused to 
lay aside our accustomed mode of reckoning, and adopt one which was 
proposed to us from the union. 

Our works being at a stand, we advertised for other spinners, and 
they soon began to throng to the mill from distant places, but chiefly 
from Manchester, where a strike had recently terminated, leaving many 
of them unemployed. 

The roads for many miles around our mill were picqueted by relays 
of unionists, who paraded night and day, and being armed with large 
sticks and other weapons, they deterred every person who attempted 
to pass if he had the resemblance of a spinner, and on one or two occa- 
sions they stopped the public coaches on the road from Manchester, 
examined the passengers, selected those whom they conceived to be 
spinners, and drove them back to Manchester, using great violence in 
many cases : yet amidst all this confusion we were unable to establish a 
single case orassanlt against any one, no constables being at hand, and 
the public not daring to face the odium of interference. 

Our mills and premises are situated at the junction of three townships, 
to ail of which we pay the police rates. We sought the protection of 
the constables, but without success. In two of the townships the office 
was evidently filled by persons who appeared to consider it a local 
duty affixed upon them, for which there was no sort of emolument to be 
received beyond the casual payment of fees for the service of any legfal 
process. These officers, being incompetent, were unwilling to take 
any steps for preserving the peace, although they knew that it was 
broken every day. In the other township, that of Little Bolton, the 
constable, when applied to, tendered his services with apparent sin- 
cerity, and engaged to provide a proper escort to the mill for such hands 
as might call upon him for protection ; but we afterwards discovered 
that he had allowed a spy belonging to the unionists to remain in 
his house, who apprised that body when applications were made, and 
thus enabled them to intercept the parties. Thus by collusion the con- 
stabulary power, for the expense of which we are largely rated, was 
turned against us. We complained to the magistrates, but got no 
redress. They merely observed that they considered it very unhand- 
some behaviour in a public servant. 

In spite of these annoyances, we at length succeeded in procuring 
a fresh supply of hands, and thereby terminated the question. The 
unionists then became so much exasperated, that a detachment of them, 
under the direction of what was called a destruction committee, entered 
our premises at midnight, ransacked the dwelling-houses of the work- 
people, and beat them with bludgeons in a most barbarous manner : they 
also broke a great many windows, and did other damage to our pro- 
perty. Indeed they manifested so much vindictive violence, that no 
one could have estimated the extent of life and property which would 
have been sacrificed had the rioters not been deterred, by the ringing of 
an alarm bell, which caused them to disperse. 

We were repaid by the county treasurer for some portion of this loss 
and damage ; but we sustained a heavy loss from the interruption of our 
trade, and those of our workpeople who were not interested in the strike 
endured grsal privation from being thrown idle. Had this neighboor- 
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hood been in possession of a constabulary force strong enough and duly 
authorised to put down the system of picqueting, and give due protec- 
tion to the willing workers, this vain contest might, perhaps, not have 
been entered upon, or, if it had, its duration would have been much 
shortened. 

§ 91. Some of the strongest corroborative evidence in favour 
of the superior efficiency of a well-organised constabulary or 
police force might perhaps be found in the extreme bitterness 
of invective with which the parties implicated in illegal prac- 
tices in these districts treat any proposition for its introduction, 
whilst they view with complacency any actual increase of the 
military force. 

§ 92. The sentiments of these trading committee men we 
have refused to receive as the sentiments of the great body of 
workmen, to whose best interests their whole course of pro- 
ceedings are proved to have been inimical. We believe that 
by the majority of the working people in the manufacturing 
districts an efficient constabiuarv or police force would be 
deemed a valuable protection, and be popular, as it has been 
in the metropolis and in the various towns where it has been 
well conducted. Though objections are made against the roost 
economical means of preventing or repressing violence^ we find 
no persons of respectability wno derend the use of violence. 
It was, indeed, on the express understanding that the use of 
violence should be mutually prevented, that the old Combina- 
tion Laws were repealed. On this point we thought it advisable 
to examine the Honourable Member at whose instance chiefly 
the law was altered, and we cite the foUowing portion of his 
evidence as deserving of peculiar attention. 

Joseph Hume, Esq,,, M. P. — You were, we believe, Chairman of the 
Committee for inquiring into the Combination Laws, and took the most 
active part for their repeal in 1824 ? — I was. 

It was probably your view, and the view of those with whom you acted, 
to secure the entire freedom of industry ?— Yes. At that time secret 
combinations, secret associations, amongst the working classes, were 
generally prevalent, and very serious outrages had been committed. 
One person had been killed, and others were so far in fear of violence, 
that there was great difficulty in obtaining their testimony. As an in- 
stance of this I may mention, that, of all the master shipwrights at Liver- 
pool, not one of them could, for fear, be got to give evidence individually; 
and the only way in which we obtained their testimony ¥ras by examin- 
ing the whole of them who could be g^t to come, ten in number, as one 
man. At that time there appeared to be a strong impression amongst 
the working men that the laws were unequal and unjust in punishing 
them for combining when it did not punish their masters. The 
law was not in fact unequal, for the masters were punishable as well as 
the men for combination, but the offence was not so easily proveable 
against them. My view was to leave both parties at liberty to determine 
at what price the one would sell their labour, and the other give the ir 
capital and their labour, and to protect both parties from violence. * 
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What were the opinions elicited from those of the working classes 
with whom you came in contact respecting the protection to be given 
against violence ? — ^The delegates from the working men in the manu- 
facturing towns, generally very shrewd and intelligent men, were 
unanimous (as the evidence chiefly of 1824 will show) that if the Com- 
bination Laws were repealed, and masters and men left perfectly 
free to make what agreements they thought proper, the working 
classes would cheerfully agree to any law the Legislature might pass 
to punish acts of violence or intimidation ; and the stringent clause 
against violence which 1 inserted in the Act of 1824 met with the entire 
concurrence of the working classes, and is the best proof I can offer of 
what was the intention of all parties at that time. 

Has your attention been directed to the operation of the Act in ques- 
tion as regards intimidation and acts of violence ? — Tes. The attempt 
that was made in 1825 to re-enact the combination laws kept the sub- 
ject before me, and in my evidence before the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the county rate and expenditure I brought the subject of 
the police especially before them. I had found that intimidation had 
been^used in many of the manufacturing districts in an indirect manner, 
but yet sufficient, on many occasions, to prevent the freedom of industry : 
a degree of terror existing in these districts to prevent the ordinary 
constables, who are generally in some kind of trade dependent on the 
working classes, from acting. I had been informed that the parties 
directing and enforcing intimidation were generally known to the con- 
stables, but for the reasons I have stated there was no person to bring 
the information before the magistrates, which I consider ought to be 
and would be much better done, with the view of prevention than of 
punishment. At present intimidation and combination are allowed to 
continue, evidently against the letter and intention of the Act, produc- 
ing many of the evil consequences of the interference with the freedom 
of capital and labour, which the law was intended strictly to secure. 
I stated to the County Rate Commissioners in my'evidence the present 
defective system of police, and that it would be productive both of pro- 
tection to industry and economy to the county if a separate and distinct 
police were established in each county, having their time entirely de- 
voted to that duty, and liberally paid for their services, to secure the 
performance of their duties and place them above temptation. I stated 
also that it appeared absolutely necessary that they should be free from 
local connexions, which renders the present constables so very inefficient. 
I consider that it would be of as much use to the workmen themselves 
as it would be to the masters to be advised in time as to the conse- 
quences of the course they were taking when they happen to be misled 
to an illegal course. I am decidedly of opinion that the Government 
have not given the repeal of the Combination Laws a fair trial. The 
object was perfect freedom to masters and men in their agreements 
as to the hours of labour and Wages, and yet they have never given that 
protection necessary to secure either. The constables are inefficient, 
the magistrates are inefficient, and the working classes, through ig- 
norance, are often involved in breaches of the law which, under the 
alterations I have suggested, would be avoided. 

§ 93. We can have no hesitation in expressing our concur- 
rence with the testimony of Mr. Ashton and other magistrates 
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within the manufacturing districts, that on occiwions of dispute 
between the workmen and the masters, where the magistrates 
are themselves manufacturers, the aid or intervention of a 
stipendiary magistrate should be resorted to. 

§ 94. whilst the danger of the disturbance of the operations 
of trade by strikes, enforced by intimidation, increases with the 
reduction of the ordinary profits of capital by competition, the 
temptations to have recourse to strikes increase with the pro- 
gress of manufactures. One main element of that progress, 
we need scarcely state, is the division of labour. By the pro- 
gress of that division, power is ^ven to a continually diminish- 
ing number of hands engaged in one division of tne process, 
and the temptation increased to use that power to stop the 
whole process or manufacture, to throw the whole body of 
workmen out of work, in order to obtain the particular endfs of 
a very few persons. 

§ 95. One drawback to the evils of such strikes as those in 
question is the impulse they have given to the invention and 
use of improved machinery, by which human labour is saved. 
The interests of manufacturers under ordinary circumstances 
are, however, quite adequate to secure the progression of inven- 
tion and improvement m machinery, in a fi^radual and peaceful 
manner. The changes in machinery proauced by strikes are 
comparatively violent, and occasion extensive and unnecessary 
suffering. 

§ 96. Besides the need of protection for industry and pro- 
'perty on occasions such as those we have described, we might 
submit, as other grounds for the establishment of an efficient 
constabulary, the need of additional securities against the 
dangers of violence on the occasioti of extensive stoppages of 
manufactures, by war or other more probable occasions of re- 
verses in trade ; and also the especial need, in regard to such a 
Eopulation, that they should be made to know the law, and 
^ abitually respect its enforcement by the civil authority. It 
is to be remembered that the great bulk of the population 
collected in the manufacturing districts is uneducated. They 
have usually been precluded ^om any moral or religious edu- 
cation by the hours of their labour and the absence of proper 
means during infancy and youth. The ignorance of a laree 
proportion of the adult population may be judged of ttoxn the 
Ignorant courses into whicn they are often Ira to their own 
severe injury, and by the topics of declamation usually ad- 
dressed to them by those who make a trade of agitation. It 
appears to us essential to the peace and security of that part 
or the kingdom that timely security should be establishea for 
the preservation of the peace in the most gentle yet most effi- 
eient manner against tne serious infiractions to whidi it must 
be liable amidst such a community. 
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§ 97. For the new population peculiarly situated, we found 
no appropriate provision made by the organization of any ade- 
quate civil force. Much of the new population of these dis* 
tricts consists of strangers who have immigrated from other 
parts of the United Kingdom, where they were subject to do- 
mestic and social ties, or the ties of established habits, and to 
the control of a constabulary. In Manchester alone there are 
nearly 30,000 Irish; there are also considerable numbers of 
Scotcn, who have settled in that town. In a statistical report 
on the state of the Scottish population, made upon a personal 
visitation and inquiry by some members of the Scottish church 
into 2433 cases, it is stated as a subject '* of much regret that 
BO many should have been found to forget the noble and self** 
denying habits of their native land, and should be as ready as 
their worse-taught and inexperienced neighbours to increase 
the earnings of the week by hiring out the feeble energies of 
their children, utterly heedless of imparting to them that edu- 
cation which is so essential to their temporal as well as to their 
spiritual welfare.'* With the neglect of other observances^ 
with increased wages, came diminished thrift, increased dissi- 
pation, actual destitution beyond the means afforded by the 
wages of the day, ending by proneness to discontent, which 
must fit them as instruments for the most serious disturbances. 
The state of the Irish population in the manufacturing districts 
is described in an able report by Mr. George Comewall Lewis> 
made after a special examination whilst acting as an Assistant 
Commissioner to the Commissioners of the Irish Poor Law 
Inq^iry. In that report he states, that " when large bodies of 
Irish of less orderly habits, and far more prone to the use of 
violence in fits of intoxication, settled permanently in these 
towns, the existing police force, which was sufficient to repress 
crime and disorders among a purely English population, has 
been found, under these altered circumsUinces, inadeauate to 
the regular enforcement of the law." (Report, p. xl.) He 
adduces in illustration of this conclusion, evidence such as the 
following :— 

Mr, J, S. Thomas^ deputy constable of the township of Man- 
chester. — The principal charge against the Irish is brutal and disor- 
derly conduct, the result of their drunken rows. The beer-shops are 
the source of a great deal of crime, and many of them are kept by the 
Irish. Illicit spirits are often clandestinely sold in them ; the illegal 
distillation is chiefly confined to the Irish, and the illicit spirits are 
hawked about by the Irish women. We have sometimes fights and 
serious affrays, in which we are forced to show (though we never use) 
cutlasses with the Irish, iu order to seize stills. It sometimes happens 
that our men are beaten off, and the prisoners with handcuffs are 
rescued. Rescues of this kind have happened three or four times in Utit 
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last six months. In Angel Meadow, or Utile Ireland,* if a legfal exe- 
cution of any kind is to be made, either for rent, for debt, or for taxes, 
the officer who serves the process almost always applies to me for 
assistance to protect him ; and in affording that protection my ofHcers 
are often maltreated by brickbats and other missiles. The same remark 
applies to the execution of a magistrate's warrant. It is extremely dan- 
gerous to execute a warrant in a factory where many Irish arc em- 
ployed ; they will throw bricks and stones on the officers' heads as they 
are coming up stairs, and frequently succeed in driving them off. We 
are then forced to wait, and, if possible, to take the man by stratagem. 
The laws cannot be enforced by the* strength which we have. On New 
Year's Day last, I received intelligence that some Irish were assembled 
in a respectable public-house, and were demolishing the property of the 
landlord, windows, glasses, and everything that came in their way. I 
immediately sent off three officers, which was all the force I had at hand. 
In about twenty minutes afler they went, I received word that they were 
like to be murdered. I hastily got up a reinforcement of officers, and 
sent them with cutlasses to the rescue of their comrades. One officer 
had received a blow of a brickbat, which cut and disfigured the side of 
hb face in a terrible manner ; another officer, who had made a prisoner 
of the ringleader, was borne down and forced into a dark entry, and 
there he received a blow with a poker across his nose, which swelled up 
both his eyes and cut his face. While down he was badly kicked, and 
his prisoner was rescued with the handcuffs on. The third officer re- 
ceived several kicks, and blows from brickbats, but escaped without 
any serious wound. 

Mr, Edward Davies^ superintendent of the Manchester watch. — 
There are a number of houses where the illicit whiskey is sold, and 
these places are crammed with Irish the whole of Saturday night. 
Parties of men come mad drunk out of these places, armed with pokers 
and staves, and patrol the streets in order to assault any person whom 
they may meet, but especially Irish from other provinces. Very few 
English mix in these rows, or drink with the Irish ; it is very rare to 
meet one. We have had eight or ten of the watch severely hurt in en- 
counters with the drunken Irish during the last twelve months. There 
have been at least twenty or thirty other persons, unconnected with the 

watch, severely wounded in the same manner during that period 

It repeatedly happens that, in order to apprehend one Irishman in the 
Irish parts of the town, we are forced to take from ten or twenty, or 
even more, watchmen. The whole neighbourhood turn out with 
weapons ; even women, half-naked, carrying brickbaU and stones for 
the men to throw. A man will resist, fighting and struggling, in order 
to gain time till his friends collect for a rescue, so that he has scarcely a 
rag lefl upon him when he is brought to the lock-up house. Scenes of 
this kind happen more particularly on Saturday night. It rarely happens 
that the Irish think of going to bed the whole of that night. There is 
not one in twenty of the inhabitants of the Irish quarters of the town 
who would dare to appear against an Irishman, if he was assaulted, or 
his property damaged : he would expect to have his life taken. The 
Irish are co mpletely masters in every part of the town. 

Parti of Manchester occupied by the Iritht 
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Mr. James Butterworth, an inhabitant of ^Oldham-road^ a 
part of Manchester much frequented by Irish^ stated — 

The neighbourhood of Oldham-road is frequently disturhed by 
drunken rows, in which Irish are principally engaged, especially on 
Saturday night. There are many streets in the same neighbourhood, 
where you dare not send the bailiffs to distrain ; if anybody did so they 
would rise in a body, as they have done many a time. The landlords, 
perhaps, get some little rent for their, houses, but not very oflen. 
Sometimes the occupants will sell the goodwill of a house where there 
is no trade. I cannot say whether rent is ever paid in such cases ; as 
to rates, I do not think that one in a hundred of the Irish pays any in 
our neighbourhood ; all the houses are assessed. 

Mr. Lewis states — 

The rate of wages which the Irish obtain in Great Britain is almost 
invariably higher, and in some cases considerably higher, than that 
which they could obtain in their own country. Moreover, the em- 
ployment is more constant ; so that they are able not only to work at a 
higher rate of payment, but also to obtain that payment on a greater 
number of days in the year. There is likewise more facility of getting 
profitable employment for women and children, especially in the manu- 
facturing towns ; and thus the entire earnings of the family are still 
further increased. 

The following is an extract from the evidence of Mr. Aaron 
Lees, cotton manufacturer of Manchester^ to the Factory Com- 
missioners. 

What character do the Irish bear in Manchester? — ^They are the 
worst part of the population ; usually the first to turn out, the first to 
commence riots, and, in fact, there is no recklessness of conduct which 
they do not at times display. I bought a mill a short time ago at 
Crompsall, and the first thing I did was to get every Irishman out of 
the cottages, giving them money as an inducement to depart quietly. 
In twelve of these cottages, built back to back, there were 131 people 
living in the greatest dirt and destitution. Their manners are so 
different to those of tlie English, that, though they receive the same 
wages, they always live in misery and dirt, and addicted to spirituous 
liquors.* 

§ 98. In Lancashire alone there is a population of Irish esti« 
mated at nearly 100,000. This population has immigrated 
from one part of the United Kingdom, where a well-orranised 
and trained constabulary is provided, to a part where the ele- 
ments of disturbance are perhaps equally powerful, but where 
no such provision has yet been made to meet them. We 
cannot too strongly urge the increasing dangers of the con- 
tinued omission on the part of the Government or the Legis- 
lature to provide effectual means for creating and maintaining 
the public security in these excited districts. 

* First Report of Factoiy CommiMion, D. 2, p. 91. 
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Earlt Constitutional Organization and Principles of 
Action of a Constabulary Forck. 

With the view of aidinff the judffment as to tho present con- 
dition of the force, whicn is the chief subject of oar Commis- 
•ioD, we shall advert to its early constitutional organization, 
the principles on which it was bound to act for tho preservation 
of the peace, and the relation which it bore to other portions of 
the general agency for that purpose. 

§ 99. We incline to the opinion that the office of constable is 
an office at common law, that it was regulated, not created, by 
the statute of Winchester. In the provisions of that statute are 
set forth the foundations of the system afterwards completed 
for the conservation of the peace of the country. This system 
was originally connected with th"? general military policy of the 
country, and was characterised by its efficiency. Among the 
early statutory provisions of Westminster, prim. 3 Edw. I. 
sec. 9, is the statute in the following terms : — 

And forasmuch as the peace of this realm hath been feebly kept here< 
tofore for lack of quick and fresh pursuit made after felons in due man- 
ner, and especially because of franchises where felons are received ; it is 
provided. That all generally be ready and apparelled at the command- 
ment and summons of the sheriffs, and at the cry of the country, to pur- 
sue and arrest felons when any need is, as well within franchise as 
without : And they that will not so do, and thereof be attainted, shall 
make a grievous 6ne to the kin^ : And if default be found in the lord 
of the franchise the* king sh^ take tho Aunchise to himself: And if 
default be in the bailiff, he shall have one year's imprisonment, and afler 
shall make a grievous fine : And if he have not whereof, he shall have 
imprisonment of two years. And if the sheriff, coroner, or any other 
bailiffs, within such franchise or without, for reward, or for prayer, or 
for fear, or for any manner of affinity, eoiiceil, consent, or procure the 
concealment of the felonies done in their liberties, or if they only feign 
to arrest or attack such felons thercf as they may, or otherwise from 
favour only fei^n to do their office to saeh misdoera, and be attainted 
thereof, they shall have one year's imprisonment, and after make a 
grievous fine, at the king's pleasure, if they have wherewith; and if they 
have not wherewith, they shall have imprisonment of three years.* 

* ^ Bt puroeo ^ la peea de la tare ad aate febtemant gpude avauotcei oures, par 
^ de&ute de bone suite Ibte sur let felons solum dous manete, e nomeemeut par 
" acheion dea fraunehisea ou lea Mona sunt racattas ; Poivta est ) tua commu- 
** naument aaind pres et aparailles al maondamaBt a a la aomonsa das vitcontaa, ou 
** au cri del pays, de auire e de areiter let felons quant meater aerra, ausi blende denx 
** fraunchises cum dehors ; Et cei ^ ces ne ttVti, e de eeo seient ateint, la Rey prendra 
*< a eus fcrevement ( Bt si la deliuita sait tro?e aor le aeygnetir da la ftauachiae, la Eey 
'* ie prendra a meime la fraunehise ; a si la defaute seit al baiUif ^t U prison de ua 
« an, e puu aeit gre¥em«nt reiat, e si il nad de quei, eit la prison, de deus auns. Bi 
** bi visconte ou autre bailHf, dedeni fraunchises on dehors, pur louer ou par priere, 
'* ou pur nule manere de affinite, eoncaltnt ou consSBtent, on proeurent da eoncelsr, 
*' let felonies fetes en lour baillies, ou ke il se feignent de arestier ou de atadier le 
** mefi^auns, par la ou il purron^ ou autrement se feignent de ftra lur office e uule 
" manere de favor das mefta-anas, S da oeo seient atttis ) U eiant Ui prison de ua 
<( an, e ^uis seient grevemtnt reins e si il no unt de quei, eieat U prison de [quatre] 
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The statute of Winchester, 13 Edw. L c. 6, sec. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
comprehends others of the earlier provisions for the preservation 
of the peace : 

Forasmuch as, irom day to day, robberies, murthers, arsons, and 
tbefls be more often committed than heretofore, and felons cannot be 
attainted by the oath of jurors, who would more willingly suflFtr 
strangers to be robbed, and the offenders pass without pain, than to in- 
dict the offenders, of whom great part be people of the same country, 
or, at the least, if the offenders be of another country, the receivers 
be of places near ; and they do the same because [an oath is not gpven 
unto jurors of the same country where such felonies were done, and 
to the restitution of damages] hitherto no pain hath been limited for 
their concealment and laches : Our lord the king for to abate the power 
of felons hath established a pain in this case, so that from henceforth 
for fear of the pain, more than for fear of any oath, there shall be no 
felonies spared or concealed ; and doth command that cries shall be 
solemnly made in all counties, hundreds, markets, fairs, and all other 
places where great resort of people is, so that none shall excuse himself 
by ignorance ; that from henceforth every country be so well kept that, 
immediately upon such robberies and felonies committed, fresh suit shall 
be made from town to town, and from country to country. 

Likewise, when need requires, inquests shall be made in towns by him 
that is lord of the town, and after in the hundred, and in the franchise, 
and in the county, and sometimes in two, three, or four counties in 
case when felonies shall be committed in the marches of shires, so that 
the offenders may be attainted. And if the country will not answer for 
the bodies of such manner of offenders, the pain shall be such that 
every country, that is to wit, the people dwelling in the country, shall be 
answerable for the robberies done, and also the damages ; so that the 
whole hundred where the robbery shall be done, with the franchises be- 
inir within the precincts of the same hundred, shall be answerable for the 
robberies done. And if the robbery be done in the division of two 
hundreds, both the hundreds and the franchises with them shall be 
answerable ; and after that the felony or robbery is done the country 
shall have no longer space than forty days, within which forty days 
it shall behove them to agree for the robbery or offence, or else that they 
will answer for the bodies of the offenders. And forasmuch as the 
king will not that his people should be suddenly impoverished by rea- 
son of this penalty, that seemeth very hard to many, the king granteth 
that they shall not incur it immediately, but it shall be respited until 
Easter next following, within which time the king may see how the 
country will order themselves, and whether such felonies and robberies 
do cease, after which term let them all be assured that the foresaid pe- 
nalty shall run generally, that is to say, every country, that Is to wit, 
the people in the country, shall be answerable for felonies and robberies 
done among them. 

And for the more surety of the country, the king hath commanded, 
that in great towns, being walled, the gates shall be closed firom the 
sun setting until the sun rising ; and that no man do lodge in suburbs, 
nor iu^ any place out of the town from nine of the clock until day, 
without his host will answer for him | and the bailiffii <^ towns eve^ 
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week, or" at least every fifteenth day, shall make inquiry of all per- 
sons being lodged in the suburbs/or. in foreign places, of the towns, 
and if they do find any that have lodged or received any strangers 
or suspicious person against the peace, the bailiflFs shall do right 
therein. And the king commandeth, that from henceforth all towns 
be kept as it hath been used in times passed, that is to wit, from the 
day of the Ascension unto the day of St. Michael, in every city six men 
shall keep, at every gate in every borough twelve men, every town six 
or four, according to the number of the inhabitants of the town, and 
shall watch the town continually all night, from the sun setting unto 
the sun rising. And if any stranger do pass by them, he shall be 
arrested until morning, and if no suspicion be found he shall go quit ; 
and if they find any cause of suspicion they shall forthwith deliver him 
to the sheriff, and the sheriff may receive him without damage, and shall 
keep him safely until he be acquitted in due manner. And if they will 
not obey the arrest they shall levy hue and cry upon them, and such as 
keep the town shall follow with hue and cry with all the town, and the 
town near, and so hue and cry shall be made from town to town, until 
that they be taken and delivered to the sheriff, as before is said ; and 
for the arrestments of such strangers none shall be punished.* 

* '' Pur ceo qe de jour en jour roberies, homicides, arsoni, plus sovenerement sunt 
' fetes qe avaunt ne soleyent, e felonies ne [poount estre atteinz purserment des ju- 
^ rurs \ 'plus volunters suf [fereut felonies fetes as estraunges genz passes stuns 
« peynes qe enditer meffes-sours, dunt graunt partie sunt gent demeimesle pays, [ou 
** a meins, si les [fesours] sont de autre pays, lour] recetturs sunt del vune ; e ceo 
^' flint il pur taunt qe serment nest mie [hore dute] as junirs ne au pays ou les felonies 
« furent fetes quant a restitucion des damages peyne [avant nel fu p*^ ?eue pur lur 
** concelement e lur laschese ; Nostre Seign' le Key, pur abatre le poer de feluns, si 
** establit peyue in teu cas, issi qe par pour de la peyne [plus qe par pur de serment] 
<< a nuli desoremes ne espamient; ne nule felonie ne concelent ; E comand qe so- 
*< lempnement seit la crie fete, en tuz cuntez, hundres, marches, fejrres, e tuz f autres 
<' lous ou solempne assemble des gcntz] sera, issi qe nul par ignoraunce se pusse 
" escuser, qe checun pays issi desoremes seit garde, qe meintenant aprcs roberies e 
^ felonies fotes seit fete si fresche sute de vile |en ville, de pays en pais.] 

'< Koquestes, ensement seient fetes si mester est en viles par celui qi soerein est de 
" la vile, e pus en hundrez e en fraunchises e en cuntes [et ascun foix en deux, trois 
« ou qatre countees] en cas quaunt felonies senmt letes en marcho de Cimtez, issi 
** qe meffessours pusent estre ateinz. E si le pais de tels manere de mefesours [ne 
" respoigne, la pein serra tiel^ chescun pais] test asaver genz en pais demoraunz, 
** lespoignent de roberies fetes, e de damages ; issi qe tut le hundred ou la roberie 
** terra fete, oye les fraunchises qe sunt £denz la purceint de meime le hundred, 
'* respoignent de roberie fete. K si la roberie seit fete en devises [dedenz] hundrez 
" respoignent ambedeus les hundrez ensemblement of les fraunchises ; e plus long 
** terme ne avera le pais, aprcs la roberie.e felonie fete, qe [xl joursz, dedenz Ics quels] 
'* il covendra qil facent gre de la roberie'e du mefet ou qil respoignent de cors do 
« de mefesurs. £ pur ceo qe le rey ne vueut pas qe gent sodeynement seient espo- 
** ver» de ceste peyne, qe semblereit dure a aucune ^ent, graunte qele ne seit mie 
** maintenaont encorue, mes preigne la peyne respit deqes a la Paske procheine 
** venaunt, e dedenz eel terme verra le Rey coment le pais se portera,e seserunt teles 
'< roberies e felonies. Apres quel terme tus seient certeinz qe la-vaundite paiue 
" curra generaument, ceo est asever qe chescun pais, ceo est asaver genz el pais de- 
" moraunz, respoignent des roberies e felonies fetes en lur pais. 

" E a plus seurcr le pais, ad le Rey comaunde qe en les graunz viles, qe sunt 
'* closes, les portes seient fermes del solail rescuse deqes au solail levaunt ; e qe nul 
« home ne herberee en suburbe, ne en forein chief de la vile, si de jour nonu, ne 
** uBcore dejour si le host* ne voille pur lui respundre ; e les baillifs de viles chescane 
'< semeine, ou ameins ouinseine iacent enquestes de gens herberges en subnrbes, [e] 
** en foitiat cheif d« vuet ; e til tiovent neu htrbergour, [qi rMceire ou herberge en 
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After providing that the highway leading from one market- 
town to another shall be cleared within 200 feet of the one side 
to 200 feet on the other side of the way, so that there be neither 
dyke, tree, nor bush, whereby a man may lurk to do hurt ; after 
regulating what armour or harness men may have to keep the 
peace after the ancient assize, and that view of armour be made 
twice a-year, it provides that iii every hundred and franchise 
two constables shall be chosen to make view of armour, *' and 
the constables aforesaid shall present before justices assig^ned 
such defaults as thev do see about the country respecting 
armour and of the suits of towns and of highways, and also 
shall present all such as do harboiu* strangers in uplandish 
towns, for whom they will not answer. And tne justices assign- 
ed shall present at every parliament unto the king such de- 
faults as they shall find, and the king shall provide a remedy 
therein." 

The provisions conclude in the following terms : — 

And from henceforth let sherifis take good heed, and bailiffs within 
their franchises and without, [be they higher or lower,] that have any 
bailiwick or forestry in fee, or otherwise, that they shall follow the cry 
with the country ; and after, as they are bouuden, to keep horses and 
armour, or so to do ; and if there be any that do not, the defaults 
shall be presented by the constables to the justices assigned, and after 
by them to the king, and the king will provide remedy, as afore is said* 
And the king commandeth and forbiddeth, that from henceforth neither 
fairs nor markets be kept in churchyards, for the honour of holy 
church.* 

These enactments comprehend the leading principles of the 
system by which the criminal law was enforced. 

§ 100. The primary principle of the administration appears to 
have been active and preventive, by inquiry, by watch and ward. 



** autre manere gent,] dunt sospeciun seit qil soient gent coimtre la pes, si en facent 
" les baUlifs dreiture. E desoremes est comaunde, qe vevUes soient fetes, isd cum 
** aondenement soleYent estre, ceo est osaver del jour dela Ascensiun deqes le jour 
" Seint Michel, en chescun cite sis homes, en chescune porte, en cheseun burgh par 
** zii homes, en chescune vile [en terre] par vj homes, ou iiij solum numbre des gens 
" qi abitent, e facent [la veillej continuelement tute la nuit del solail rescusse jeqes 
^' al solail levaunt. E si nul estraunge passe par eus seit arestu jeqes au matin ; £ si 
" nnle suspeciun ne seit trove ange quites ; E si em trove suspeciun, seit livers al 
^* viscunte maintenaunt; [e saunz daunger le receive, e sauvement le garde,] jeqet 
' a taunt qe en due manere seit delivre. E si eus ne se soefirent pas estre arestcus 
seit heu e cri leve sur eus, e oeus qi funt la veille les siwent o tute la vilee [ove les 
visnees viles,] o heu e cri de vile en vile, jesqes taunt qil serra pris e livres an 
*' viscunte, cum est avaunt-dit ; E pur le resteimeut de tels estraunges, nul ne seit 
(' enchessune." 

* *^ E bien se ^dent desoremes, viscuntes, buUifs de fraunchises e dehon 
*< greignurs ou mamdres, q baillie [ou foresterie unt] enfee ou en autre manere, qil 
" siwent le cri ove le pays ; e solum ceo qil sunteient chevaus e armeure a ceo fere ; 
'^ e si nul seit qi nel face, seient les defautes presentez par les Conestables as Justices 
** assines, e puis apres par eus au Rey cum avaunt est dit. E comaunde le Rey e 
** defend, qe feire ne marche desoremes ne soient tenus en cimetre pur honur de 
** Seinte E^lise. Done a Wyacettre [le utisme jour de Octobre J le an du regne le 
^ Rey tieiune* 
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or guardianship. It was onty, secondarily, repressive by appre- 
hension and punishment, llie principles of the conservancy of 
the peace are thus stated by one of the earliest of our text- 
writers : — 

Lambard states, '' The conservation of the peace standeth in 
three things ; that is to say, first, in foreseeing that nothing be 
done that tendeth either directly or by means to the breach of the 
peace;" which, as he afterwards explains, he applies in the 
widest sense to every disorder : '* secondly, in quieting and paci- 
fying those that are occupied in the breach of the peace ; and, 
thirdly, in punishing such as have already broken the peace/* 

§ 101. The first duties required and specified in the oath of 
oiBce of the constable were those of watch and ward, which are 
thus specified by another early authority. 

(Edward I. cap. 4. Dalt. cap. 60. fol. 140. Poult. Watch. 1.) A 
watch is to be kept in every town, parish, village, and tything, every 
night from Aaxntion till Michatlmaa^ from sunset to tunrise, which the 
constables, &c. must constantly cause to be set, and that by two or four 
men, according to the greatness of the place. 

(1 DaKon, cap. 60. fol. 140. 6 Edward III. 14. 5 Henry VII. 5.) 
These watchmen are to apprehend and examine all strang^ers that pass 
by them in the night, and if they find cause of suspition in them, then 
they may secure them till the morning; and if the parties refuse to 
obey the watchmen, they may levy hue and cry to take them ; and 
upon their resistance the watchmen may jusUfie the beating of them, 
and set them in the stocks or cage till morning.; and then if no suspi- 
tion be found in the parties, they may let them go. But if there be 
found suspition in them, then the watchmen may deliver them to the 
constable or tythingmen, &&, who is to convey them before a justice of 
the peace, who afler examination of them may bind them over, com- 
mit, or acquit them as he shall see cause. Th^ watchmen are also to 
apprehend all such as ride or go armed, and all rogues, vagabonds, 
noctivagants, nightwalkers, evesdroppers, scouts, and such like. 

(Dalt. J. P. cap. 60. fol. 141.) These three particulars following have 
been held for law concerning watches, viz, : 

1. The watchmen must be men of body, well and sufficiently 
armed, {not with a prongs as the country foihian it.) And no man 
is compellable to watch, unless he be an inhabitant within the same 
town or parish, where he is required to watch. 

d. Such as are inhabitants within the town are not compellable 
to watch at the will of the constable, but onely when their turn comes, 
according to the use and custom of the place, which is most com- 
monly by turn or house. 

S. Dalton, ibid. It hath been held by some, that if a man who is 
compellable to watch shall contemptuously refuse to watch upon com- 
mand of the constable, that in such case the constable might es ojfi^ 
do set the party in the stocks for his contempt. 

§ 102. His next duties were preventive by the exercise of the 
fiinctions of inouiry. He was bound that he should " due pre- 
sentment make * at the aaaiies, sessions of the peace, or leet, " of 
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all bloodsheddings, afirays, outcries^ rescues, and other offences^ 
committed or done against the King's Majesty's peace." Such 
presentments were also made before coroners. Some of the minor 
details in which the constable was bound to exercise the func- 
tion of inquiry^ are thus stated in the articles on which the con- 
stabulary were required to make return at the sessions : — 

They are to return the names, simames, addition of names, and quali- 
ties of all such persons dwelling or residing in any of their said parishes, 
liberties,- or precincts, as shall continue drinking or tippling in any 
inns or alehouses at any time, and more eapecially upon the Lord's days 
or holidays, and such persons as they shall find drunk, and all such inn- 
keepers and alehouse-keepers as shaJl entertain them. 

Item. Such persons as suffer any unlawful games to be suffered in 
their houses, &c., or gardens, and also the names of such as shall play 
at any of the said games. 

Item. Such persons as divide their houses into several tenements^ 
and such as do entertain inmates who may be an annoyance to their 
neighbours, or likely to bring charge upon the parish. 

Item. The defaults of petty constables and tythingmen, &c., for not 
causing rogues, vagabonds, and beggars to be duly apprehended, pu- 
nished, and passed, according to the statute. 

Item. All masterless men and women living at their own hands, such 
as are idle and will not labour, and can give no good account how they 
get their living ; all suspicious persons, whores, noctivagants, or night* 
walkers, and mothers of bastards, which may be charg^ble to the 
))arish. 

Item. Of the defects in the highways and bridges, with the names of 
such as should repair them, and have neglected or refused to do their 
duty. 

Item. The names of all such persons as keep any hogs to the com- 
mon annoyance of His Maiestys subjects, in or about such liberties, 
places, and precincts where hogs ought not to be kept. 

Item. All such bakers as put light bread for sale, and the weights 
thereof; and such brewers as sell beer or ale to unlicensed alehouse- 
keepers. 

Lastly, all such persons as can prove or testify any of the said offences 
are to be warned to appear before the said justices at their sessions or 
meetings aforesaid, to testify (heir knowledge of such offences of which 
they can give information. 

§ 103. It will be found that the fiinction of inquiry was shared 
as a principle of action of the whole executive agency for the pre- 
servation of the peac«. It is specified in those of the later com- 
missions of the justices of the peace, which invested them with 
the distinct functions of conservators of the peace and charged 
them to inquire diligently respecting offences committed, implying 
functions, IUlo those of the coroner, of inquiry on the occurrence 
of an infraction of the law, i . e. inquiry before the offender is 
ascertained or apprehended, as well as the judicial functions of 
hearing and determining on the sufficiency of the eyidence. So 
the main function of the grand inqueal or jury, kuttmii of being 
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the 9^2/ a jr/ judicial function of hearing the evidence brought before 
the jurors, was that of active inquiry and pursuit, as ])ublic ac- 
cusers and prosecutors. Besides the usual presentments made at 
leets. Commissions were frequently issued to inquire into infrac- 
tions against the statute of Westmmster, Winchester, and North- 
ampton, and we may take the liberty of observing, that the prac- 
tice of issuing Special Commissions by the supreme executive for 
administrative purposes,* as well as for purposes of inquiry, is one 
of the earliest and common constitutional practices, the commis- 
sion of the peace itself being a leading instance. The ordinary 
machinery by which the function of inquiry was brought into 
operation was simple yet complete and efficient. The constabu- 
lary made inquiries and presentments to the justices; the justices 
of the counties reported all defaults, sometimes directly to the king 
or to the privy council, and at other times to the justices itine- 
rant; and the supreme executive authority, as we have seen, 
was responsible for providing a remedy in behalf of the com- 
munity. 

§ 104. The functions of the various inquests were aided by the 
inoucements given to the party injured, or to persons in possession 
of the facts to communicate them to the authorities. This object 
was accomplished by holding out on the one hand compensation 
from the hundred, or from the offender in case of conviction, and 
on the other hand punishment for mbprision, i. e,, for any neglect 
or wilful omission to give information that might have led to the 
pursuit or conviction of the offender. 

§ 105. The responsibility of the neighbourhood where tlic 
offence was committed to the supreme executive authority for 
making " fresh and quick pursuit," was another principle of penal 
administration, which came in aid of the inducements last stated. 
That it was at times efficiently appUed, appears from the cases in 
the year-books, as well as from the Exchequer and other records, 
from which we cite the following examples of ordinary entries : — 

• E,g. Patent 51 Edw. 3. m. 41.--" Edwardui Dei gratU Rex Angliae et 
FrancisB et dominus Hibemis dilectis sibi Johaimi Herlyngton, Radulpho Gamel, 
Willielmo Pechel, Waltero Pigge, Hugoni Feukson, et Willielmo ..... 
de Yakesle salutem. Sciatis quod conceuimus vobis in auxilium dictae villte et 
yiarum eidem adjacentium paviandsa, quod a die confectionis pnosentium usque ad 
finem trium annorum proximo sequentiam plenarie completorum capiatis iu dicta 
Tilla consuetudines subscriptas, videlicet, etc. Kt ideo vobis mandamus quod prae- 
dictas consuetudines usque ad finem tennini predieti capiatis sicut prsedictum est ; 
oompleto autem tennino dictorum trium annorum diets consuetudines penitus cas- 
lentur et deleantur." The following is another example of such Commissions: — 
m, 7. '' Rex dilectis sibi WUlielmo Maygard, Willielmo Smith, de Heghegate, et 
Willielmo Smyth ne Iseldum salutem. Sciatis quod concessimus in auxilium regiarum 
•tratanim acivitate nostra London usque Heghegate reparandanim et emendandarum, 
quod a die confectionis prssentium usque ad finem triumannorum proximo sequentiura 
completorum capiatis apud Le Heghegate et alibi in regia strata nostra in hac parte 
nbi melius expemre videritis, consuetudines subscriptas, videlicet, &c. . . . Kt 
ideo vobis mandamus quod prsedictas consuetudines usque ad finem termini prsdicti 
cmpiatii ut prssdictum est completo autem termino didorum trium annorum dictae 
coniuetudiMi poaitui cenent et deleantur." 
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Exchequer, vol. i. sect. 14. For not making pursuit or hue or cry :-^ 
Item. Walter leTavemer was amerced for tluit cause. 

The town of Lan^eburg^, the town of Ospring, the hundred 

of Wcstgate, William Torel's town of YIe, and the provost of 
that town, the town of Childon, and several other towns for 
the like. 

The citizens of Lincoln fined fifty marks for suflTering a robber 

to escape, &c., and the men of Colchester for the like. 

The towns of Roch and Newbiggen were amerced for failing 

to pursue (and take) one that had killed a man. Mair. Rot. 16. 
H.2. 
Ralf le Norrels was amerced for not taking a certain thief 
whom he could have taken : 'the town of Kenerby for not 
bringing forth to answer one that was accused of a breach of the 
peace. H. 2. R. 1. 

The hundred of Falesley was amerced twenty marks for a mur- 
der ; the sheriff of Hantshire levyed it, and answered it to the 
crown. The hundred of Clere was amerced for a murder. 

Sussex, 16 Edward I. Homicide, committed in a fray; the 
oflTender who had stabbed his adversary, a butcher, takes re- 
fuge in the church of Crawley and abjures the realm; townships 
of Crawley and Hurst amerced because they did not make suit. 

Murder and robbery ; the offender takes sanctuary in the church 
of Shoreham and abjures the realm ; township of Tyndon 
amerced because it happened by day and they did not take him. 
Item. A quarrel in an alehouse at Hodley in which a man is struck on 
the head and dies four days afterwards. The offender escapes, 
and all the persons present in the alehouse are amerced be- 
cause they did not secure him. 

— 6 Edw. 2. Kent. Wrotham Hundred. A robbery and murder 

committed by an inmate or lodger, who kills the wife of the 
master of the house, and carries off the goods and chattels, is 
taken, then flees away ; and because this happened by day and 
the township of Ightham did not take him, therefore, in mercy 
" ideo in misericordia,^^ 

Manslaughter (upon a sudden quarrel) committed in the highway 

of Wrotham ; three bystanders amerced because they were pre- 
sent when the aforesaid Robert killed the aforesaid John, and 
did not take him. 

■ ' Bishopsburne. Manslaughter also upon a sudden quarrel com- 
mitted in the highway ; and because it happened by day and 
the borough of Bishopsbum did not take him, therefore in 
mercy. Afterwards it is attested by the jury that Ralph Colekin 
and seven other bystanders were present when the aforesaid 
John killed the aforesaid Thomas, and they did not take him» 
therefore in mercy.* 
§ lOG. It will be seen from these extracts that the duty of 

* '^ Et quia hoc evenit de die et Borgha de BUkopeibum non ceshit ipsum ideo 
in roisericordia. Postea testatum est per duo dicum (i. «. the jury) quod Radul- 
phtii Colekyn presentii fuerunt ubi priedictiit Jobaanet occidit predictum Thomam 
et non ceateroot eum, ideo in mttericordia.^ 

N 
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apprehending an offender was cast upon all the king's lieges as 
a general principle of the commonwealth. The patria or vf\me 
by whom tne offender was tried, was bound to use every dili- 
gence for the purpose of bringing him to trial, and the same 
obligation was imposed upon every bystander in his degree, or 
according to his opportunity. 

Sir Thomas Sraitti observes, as a matter of praise in his days 
(temp. Eliz.) — 

That parish which doth not his dutie, but letteth, by their negligence, 
the theife to depart, doth not only pay a fine to the Kin^c, but must re- 
pay to the party robbed his damag^es. So that every English man is a 
gerjeant to take the theife, and who sheweth negligence therein do 
not only incurre evil opinion therefore, but hardly shall escape 
punishment. 

§ 107. The powers of the agency, for the enforcement of these 

{principles, appear to have been efficient and well defined, and 
or the most part the separate jurisdictions were kept in well- 
connected subordination. 

§ 108. Of the agency of the supreme executive authority the 
constabulary was the most numerous force, and came into im- 
mediate contact with the lowest classes of the people. The 
other intermediate officers of the executive, — the shirereeve, 
the burghreeve, and the supplementary officers, the officers 
commissioned as the conservators of tne peace, — may be all 
considered as agents for similar purposes, and forming toge- 
ther the executive power of each county, and ultimately of tlie 
country. We need not specify the multifarious functions, civil 
ai well as penal, imposed upon the constable. We shall 
merely observe that it appears to have been found necessary 
to concentrate upon him various classes of duties, from its being 
inexpedient or impracticable to appoint new sets of officers for 
the performance of new classes of duties required in the pro- 
gress of society or legislation. Among these duties were those 
of acting for the protection of the revenue by the seizure of 
contraband articles, or by aiding the collectors of hearth-money 
or other taxes. 

§ 109. Strong presumptions of the efficiency of this ma- 
chinery are, we think, afforded by instances of the vigorous and 
effectual pursuit of traitors by the sheriff and the constabulary, 
on the occasions of unforeseen rebellions, and also by the sup- 
pression of disturbances raised by armed rioters. We indeed 
see no reason for doubting that, when this machinery was moved 
by the firm determined hands which have heretofore wielded the 
supreme executive authority, when aided by the responsibilities 
by amerciaments to the Crown, and the obligation to make com- 
pensation to the parties injured, there was often fair cause for 
the praises of the chroniclers for " the good peace maintained 
in the land," when '' lust and violence received the severest 
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punishment;** periods which were characterised by the prover- 
bial expression^ *' that a man might travel with his bosom foil 
of gold without scath or harm." 

§ 110. The earliest selection of the constables proves that 
the estimation in which their functions were held was commen- 
surate with their importance. In the 1 7th chapter of Magna 
Charta the constable is mentioned next after the sheriflF, and 
before the escheater or coroner, officers of importance and dig- 
nity : — *' No sheriff, constable, escheator, coroner, nor any other 
bailiffs, shall, &c.'* If a popular poem may be quoted to show 
the popular estimation in wnich the office was regarded about 
the year 1380, it would appear to be as high as in the docu- 
ment cited. In one passage of the poem it is said — 

Shal ne knyght, constable, nor mayor 
Overbade the commoD, ne to the court summon, 
Ne put hem in panel to done plight her truth. 

§ 111. Sir Thomas Smith, speaking of the constables, and 
referring to their former condition, observes — " It may appear 
there was a credit given unto them, not altogether unlike to 
that which is now given to justices of the peace." 

§ 112. Coke gives the following specification of the legal 
qualifications of the constable : — 

See Coke, 8. 43. Every person that is chosen to be a constable ought 
to be idoneus homo^ a man apt and fit for the execution of the said office : 
and to be idoneus homo the law requireth in him three qualifications) 
viz. : 

1. Honesty; to execute his office truly without malice, affection, or 
partiality. 

2. Knowledge ; to understand his duty what he ought to do. 

8. Ability; as well in estate as in body, that so he may attend 
and execute his office diligently, and not neg^lect the same through 
want or im potency. For such as are chosen out of the meaner sort 
are either ignorant what to do, or stand in awe of the gpreater ; so that 
they dare not do what they ought, or else are not able to spare time : 
therefore they ought to be chosen out of the better sort of parishioners, 
and not either by the house or other custom. 

If a man be chosen constable, notable and qualified as aforesaid, he 
may be discharged of his said office by law, and another fit man ap- 
pointed in his place. 

Co. 8. 42. If leets choose unable or unfit petty constables, it is 
cause of forfeiture of the leet, and such choice is void. 

Lord Coke also says, '* that constables are by the common 
law conservators of tne peace, and may take surety of the peace 
by obligation.*' 

In the Appendix we have given a statement of the earlier 
provisions lor the preservation of the peace, compiled by Mr. 
J. DuSas Hardy, of the Becord Office in the Tower.]] 

§ 113. The high position of the office is further marked by 
the duties assigned to the constable in respect to watch and 
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ward, by the power with which he was invested of appointing 
watchmen for the towns, and by the heavy fines inflicted for 
neglects, fines which could only be paid by a person of sub- 
stance. On the 14th Edward II., a Commission was issued to 
try certain persons who had assaulted and maimed a constable 
in the execution of his duty. The Commission was issued on 
account of the enormity of the offence, and because he was an 
officer of the King. 

§ 1 14. Whilst adverting to the earlier constitutional arrange- 
ment, for the preservation of the peace of the country, we may 
notice that in connection with the topic of the pursuit of crimi- 
nals, and so much of the prevention of crime as depends upon 
certain prosecution, one subject strongly pressed upon our at- 
tention nas been the necessity of recommending the appoint- 
ment of public prosecutors. From all parts of the country we 
have received suggestions of the necessity of providing for the 
appointment of some officer to prosecute those cases in behalf 
of the community at lar^e, " in which no individual has any 
special interest, and in which the community has a special in- 
terest of its own, superadded to that of individuals.'' The ex- 
istence of an officer in Scotland, the procurator fiscal, who ex- 
ercises those functions in behalf of the public, and their benefi- 
cial operation to the general satisfaction of Your Majesty's 
subjects of that kingdom, have been frequently cited in sup- 
port of the representations that such an officer was essential to 
support the proceedings of any efficient constabulary in behalf 
of the public, or to complete any efficient system of penal justice. 

Concurring in these conclusions as to the importance of sucli 
an office, which belongs to every enlightened system of juris- 
prudence, or every system where the public service is duly pro- 
vided for, we would state our belief that the prosecution of 
crimes by a public officer has been provided for by the theory 
of our constitution, although it has been neglected in practice. 
^ We apprehend that the Grand Jury or inquest by present- 
ments took one portion of the field of penal administration as 
public prosecutors, and that the Attorney- General exercising 
the power of filing informations took the remainder, or supplied 
the neglect of the function of public prosecutor over the whole 
of the field. The complete exercise of this function was, we 
think, further provided for by the appointment of King's 
Serjeants, one of whom attends each circuit, and also by the 
supplementary aid of the Solicitor-General, and afterwards of 
the King's counsel, who for a time exercised the power of filing 
informations. In corporate towns and places of exclusive ju- 
risdiction, or having a franchise, the common serjeant was, we 
conceive, by virtue of his office, the public prosecutor. Some 
of tlie functions of the Attorney- General, as public prosecutor, 
are usually specified in the text-books in relation to his powers 
of filing informations^ which is defined to be *' an accusation or 
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complaint exhibited against a person for some criminal offence, 
either immediately against the King or against a private per- 
son, which from its enormity or dangerous tendency, the puolic 
good requires should be restrained and punished.' (See Ba- 
con's Abridgement, Tit Informations.) We apprehend that 
the common form of proclamation used at this day in Your Ma- 
jesty's courts of assize, or gaol delivery, may be cited in proof 
of tne constitutional functions of the law-officers of the Crown : 
" If any one can inform my lords the Queen's Justices, the 
Queen's Seijeant, or the Queen's Attorney-General, ere this 
inquest be taken between our sovereign lady the Queen and 
the prisoners at the bar, of any treasons, murders, felonies, or 
misdemeanors done or committed by the prisoners at the bar, or 
any or either of them, let him come forth, and he shall be heard^ 
for now the prisoners stand at the bar on their deliverance." 

§ 115. We might, were it in place, adduce much other evi- 
dence to show that such offices as those of Attorney- General, 
or of the Queen's serjeant or counsel, were not created or con- 
ferred, as public honours, to reward pre-eminence in a career of 
private practice and emolument, or merely to mark profes- 
sional standing, but for the performance of needful public 
service. The obligation to serve the Sovereign cannot even at 
this time be dispensed with but by special licence signed by 
Your Majesty, which is now, however, formal, except as it im- 
plies the necessity of a tax or a fee being paid by any private 
individual who wishes to retain the public officer to defend 
him against any charge of having committed a public offisnce. 
We shall hereafter revert to the subject of the provision which 
appears to be necessary in respect to prosecutions. 

5 1 16. As a consequence of the dereliction of the constitu- 
tional responsibilities of the locality for the preservation of the 
peace, we find the local duties in respect to the appointments 
of the constabulary force neglected ; as a consequence of tho 
neglect of those duties, we find the constitutional functions of 
the constabulary force inoperative^ and the most important 
principles of penal administration abandoned. 

The consequences of the abandonment of the primary func- 
tion of inquiry, which we must again notice in connexion with 
other subjects of our Report, is seen in the defective informa- 
tion possessed by the superior authorities of the causes, pro- 
gress, and extent of the evils in question, attended, as a further 
consequence, by defective arrangements, or by equally inade- 
quate conceptions of appropriate remedies. Within the short 
experience obtained during the period of our inquiry, we have, 
on reading the answers to the first of our queries as to the 
state of the districts, been enabled to predict what would be 
the proposals of remedies ; and from the proposals of remedies 
we have been enabled to judge very frequently as to the accu- 
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racy of the knowledge possessed with relation to the facts. 
Not only is the neglect of inquiry into particular cases marked 
by absence or defects of proper preventive arrangements, but in 
those particular cases it is frequently attended by the loss of 
important evidence, and the consequent escape of criminals. 
The consideration of the value of the functions of inquiry (or 
of the precognition, as it is termed in the Scotch law) in one 
class of cases, namely of suspected murder, in which the func- 
tion is still exercised under coroner s inquests, will aid the con- 
ception of the loss, as regards the chances of detection, in 
those cases in which the active functions of previous inquiry or 
pursuit have been generally abandoned. They have been re- 
sumed, to a g^eat extent, by the Commissioners of the Metro- 
politan Police. When any burglary or serious offence is 
brought to the knowledge of the police, the superintendent or 
other officer of the division or sub-division where the offence 
has occurred immediately examines the circumstances, or 
makes a precognition, and a report upon them and the mea- 
sures taken in consequence. It appears to be highly desirable 
that additional powers for securing important evidence should 
be given by the legislature, and that the principle should be 
uniformly put into practical operation by virtue of a legislative 
enactment. The speedy inquiry gives operation to the other 

Srinciple of '* quick and fresh pursuit." The following is an 
lustration of the practical application of these principles in 
some of the provincial towns where the regulations of the 
Metropolitan Police are efficiently followed out. Mr. Sadler, 
the high-constable of Stockport, examined : — 

What measures do you adopt when you receive information that 
a felony has been committed ? — That depends very much upon the 
circumstances attending the commissi(m of the offence. Of course, 
on the immediate receipt of the information we visit the premises and 
examine them, and the persons who reside there. We then immedi- 
ately (if the property be such as is likely to be pawned, or sold) visit 
the pawnbrokers, what are called the bmkers, suspected places, as re- 
ceiving or fencinjr, as we call it, the receivers, all the houses of ill fame 
where suspected characters reside, and which are known as the residence 
of persons not employed, and having no apparent means of gettinjr an 
honest livelihood. We also circulate the information as quickly as 
possible to the neighbouring towns ; we visit the roads and outskirts of 
the town as far as we can, compatible with the force I have at my dis- 
posal, search those places, and ascertain whether any of the parties 
whom we do suspect have been absent; inquire in the neighbourhood 
whether they have been seen in or about, or have been away from home 
in the course of the night, and it may be requisite to send to the Hue 
and Cry in London, and advertise and adopt^any measures that may be 
expedient 

Are you aware of the ordinary state of things in other towns, either 
where there is no paid constabukry, or where, there being a paid con- 
stabulary, no such measures of precognition or immediate examination 
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as those you have mentioned are taken, and nothing id done except at 
the instance of the party who ofl^rs a reward, or who, if he himself 
catch the oflTenders^ brings them and places them in the hands of the 
constables ; have you seen towns and places in that situation P — I have; 
I have seen our own in a less guarded situation than it is at preient, 
prior to the establishment of the constabulary. 

Was that which we have described in this question the state of things 
there? — It was. 

Do you Bnd that by investigating the case of a robbery immediately 
after it has occurred, you are enabled to secure evidence that, if no in- 
vestigation took place, you would lose ? — Yes. 

In what proportion of cases ? — In the majority, I have known 
instances where some time has elapsed before the information has been 
given of the robbery having been committed to the police, and in which« 
when an investigation has taken place, the witnesses who have before 
made statements to other parties not connected with the police, which 
would have led to the conviction, have been tampered with in the inter- 
mediate time, or from the idea that it would be attended with inconve- 
nience, or from mistaken notions of humanity to screen the thief, have 
withheld that evidence, and the guilty parties have by that means 
escaped. 

§ 117. Satisfactory evidence was given to us not only that 
the apprehensions or delinquents were more frequent from this 
inquiry, and *' fresh and quick pursuit," but that in conse- 
quence of the greater vigilance and immediate securing of the 
evidence, and its better arrangement, fewer of the delinquents 
escaped conviction when apprehended. A further consequence 
ensued, — that better information and aid were given to the 
police by the public when it was found that a good result 
might be expected with greater confidence. A reduction of 
crime was the speedy effect. In the greater proportion of 
other districts no sucn steps are taken, and by consequence in 
the majority of cases important testimony is lost. In general 
the constabulary only act or pursue on being informed and 
called upon by some private party. When depredators in gaol 
have been asked whether they had not been under fear of the 
local constables after the commission of their offences became 
known, they have given answers to this effect : " No ; not 
unless a reward was offered ;* that is to say, that in the ma- 
jority of instances impunity was enjoyed by the delinquents. 
The justices of the peace, and the grand jury, and the various 
inquests, except the coroner's, are passive, and act only where 
a casual resentment or a casual sense of duty on the part of 
the persons injured may induce them to bring forward at their 
own discretion, and bestow time and labour, or expend money 
for prosecution, through a grievous and wearisome procedure. 
The general abandonment of the active constitutional principle 
of administration is displayed in the answers to our fifm query : 
''Do the constables apprehend offenders without being spe- 
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dally applied to for the purpose?" The state to which we find 
that the penal administration of the country is now extensively 
reduced is in this respect shortly described in the evidence of 
the Reverend Thomas Spencer. 

Whtit is the particular state of your own parish in respect to crimes 
of the more serious order, or of the lighter description of offences, and 
of disorders against the peace of the community ? — In our part, if a 
person's property is safe, it is owing to the good conduct of his neigh- 
bours, or to accident, or to the means he may himself use ; but it is not 
owing to any legal protection ^that be has. I feel that we are, as it 
were, without the pale of the law ; that every man that would be safe 
must be his own watchman, his own constable, and his own magistrate ; 
that unless he himself takes all the precautions to make his house and 
property secure, there is no other remedy; and that, unless he himself 
shall watch his property, and shall take up the offender, shall take him 
to the constable, shall order the constable to go with him to the next 
town, and be at the expense of the constable doing that, and shall 
promise the constable to be responsible for putting the man into cus- 
tody until he can be brought before a magistrate, shall appear before 
the magistrate, and reason with the magistrate, and probably give him 
an indemnity if the case be one of doubt, in fact, do all the work, the 
man will escape, whatever be his crime ; and that, if the offence be 
small, in nine cases out of ten (and I speak, having put that question 
to a number of farmers) the man will escape, rather than the persons 
injured will go to so much expense and trouble at the risk of the ill 
will, and future revenge and persecution of the man. 

§ 118. The County Rate Commissioners' Report in relation 
to the expenditure furnishes instances of the prostrate con- 
dition in which the administration of the law is placed, in 
respect to the principle of the quick and fresh pursuit of sus- 
pected offenders, ana their consequent impunity, arising from 
the want of an efficient agency to execute progress, and from 
the dereliction of the functions of inquiry ana pursuit. One of 
the consequences of the absence of any general agency is tho 
necessity of employment of a special agency at a great expense, 
whenever any serious crime is committed tnat excites attention 
and stimulates private exertions. The following are instances 
stated by magistrates : — 

In the case of a murder committed in this division last year, that of 
Mr. John Richardson at Banstead, the magistrates, from the great 
interest excited, independently of their own sense of duty, were com- 
pelled to make long and fruitless search for the offenders, to examine 
many persons taken up on suspicion (without their authority), and incur 
inevitable expenses. There was no commitment. The consequence 
was that the magistrates acting paid nearly ^120 for discharging 
their painful duty, there being no fund out of which the expenses can 
be paid. 

Another magistrate states — 

Some time since four persons were brought before me on a charge of 
anoD, and the evidence when g^ven led me to remand the prisoners, in 
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the full expectation that a h'nk or two in the chain of evidence then 
wanting^ would in a day or two be supplied to enable me to commit 
them for trial. I was rather disappointed, and the persons were dis- 
charged, and the expenses incurred in this investigation were defrayed 
by contributions in the neighbourhood. 

Another magistrate says — 

Upon inquiry into a charge of highway robbery, it became neces- 
sary to employ regular officers to obtain information and to discover the 
parties' charged. In the course of ten days three persons were in cus- 
tody ; the circumstantial evidence was strong, but the night was so dark 
that no one could swear positively to the persons of the prisoners. My 
brother magistrates concurred with me in thinking we should best dis- 
charge our duty by calling upon them to find bail. The day after their 
discharge J had bills sent to my house by the police officers for their ex- 
penses, and from the parish officers belonging to the cage where the 
prisoners liad been confined pending the examination, for their keep. 
These bills I had no means of discharging, except out of my own 
pocket; but had we committed them, whether acquitted or not, these 
expenses would have been paid. - 

We could not adduce a stronger proof of the prostrate con- 
dition of the penal administration of the country than the great 
extent of the associations for self-protection to do that which it 
is the business of a Government to do. From the information 
we have received it appears that there are upwards of 500 
voluntary associations for promoting the apprehension and pro- 
secution of felons^ besides very numerous voluntary associations 
in various parts of the country for the repression of vagrancy 
and mendicity. Amongst the rules of some of these associa- 
tions for self-protection, we find rules for mutual insurance by 
the payment of a part of the loss sustained by depredation : in 
several of the farmers' associations are rules binding the 
members, in the case of horse-stealing, to take horse and join 
in pursuit of thieves upon alarm of a theft having been com- 
mitted. Hereafter such associations and such rules may be 
cited to prove that the community in which they arose was 
relapsing into a state of barbarism. 

§ 1 19. Of the principle of making satisfaction to parties 
injured, it is to be observed that since crimes, by means of 
theft and fraud, have succeeded extensively to crimes by means 
of violence, which admitted of simple means of prevention, the 
general application of that principle is beset with much diffi- 
culty. It must nevertheless be constantly borne in mind that 
a constabulary, or other agency for the repression of crime, 
can only proceed upon information given by others ; and that 
the act of communicating such information is entirely at the 
discretion of the party injured in all those cases where the 
oficnce has not been witnessed by any third party. He who 
has already suficred loss, having in prospect the trouble of a 
pursuit and a trial (for which the usual allowance of expenses 
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will frequently compensate very inadequately the pecuniary 
loss by attendances), — having moreover, as a consequence of giv- 
ing information, the prospect of the certain loss of any chance of 
the recovery of the property stolen, will not, for the bare satis- 
faction of rendering service to the public, which has failed to 
protect him, willingly incur these additions to the inconveni- 
ence already sustained. Compassion is sometimes superadded 
to the motives arising from the prospect of inconvenience, and 
more frequently assumed as a cover to them. The escapes, 
and almost entire impunity of large classes of depredators, 
even where there is an efficient constabulary or police, is 
ascribable to such circumstances. In the case of depredations 
committed upon large amounts of property, it forms one of the 
chances in favour of the depredator, that, in case of detection, 
he may, by giving up one part of the property, be allowed 
under sucn motives to keep the remainder. It is stated to us 
as a fact upon good authority, for our information, tliat respect- 
able bankers have frequently entered into compromises of this 
nature in cases of theft of their notes or negotiable securities. 
Becently the public attention was called to a case of this de- 
scription, where a person, who had embezzled a large amount 
of money belonging to a populous parish having appeared in 
court to answer the charge, the prosecution was abandoned by 
the counsel for the parish, who gave an intimation, recognised 
by the court, that the parties had entered into " an arrange- 
ment," in other words, that the oflFence was compounded ; the 
money embezzled, or some portion of it, having been returned. 
Where all effective pursuit is left to the discretion and cost of 
the injured parties, it is in vain to expect that they >vill not 
conduct it to their own purposes, and use all the means it may 
afford to them of diminishing the injury they have already re- 
ceived. The consequences of the neglect of this principle are 
often seen in nearly all the courts, in the perversion of the autho- 
rity of the state of the law to the enforcement of a criminal pro- 
ceeding or civil private remedy : as where, in the case of a con- 
viction for some personal injury, the judge, from motives of 
compassion to the sufferer, suspends the sentence until the 

Earties have "spoken to each other out of court;" the object 
eing understood to be to obtain that compensation for the 
party injured which the popular sentiment suggests, but which 
the law, from the dereliction of principle, has failed to provide. 
On his return into court with an intimation that he *• is satis- 
fied," the law is usually, in effect, dispensed with, as respects 
the public offence, by the infliction of a nominal punishment. 
These motives of benevolence towards the party we find in 
operation to an increasing extent ; in some districts almost to 
the entire abandonment of the principle, that the question of 
prosecution for a public offence is not in the discretion of indi- 
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viduals. In Bristol^ for instance, the superintendent of police, 
on having been questioned as to the impunity of a numoer of 
depredators, and as to the general efficiency of the police, the 
following evidence was given to us : — 

You have stated that the magistrates, in the cases of informations 
for offences committed on the roads, some will and some will not con- 
vict. That is to say, that the law is dispensed with in some cases? — 
Yes. 

Does that extend to other classes of cases ? — ^Yes. 

Does it extend to the whole range of the Criminal Law? — Yes, in 
cases of parties not being compelled to prosecute. 

Even when you bring a clear and undoubted case before them ? — 
Yes. 

And the law is set aside in those cases sometimes? — Yes, in those 
cases of persons refusing to prosecute. The magistrates do not press 
that upon the parties as they do in London. 

Is that a re^lar question to put to the parties themselves, whether 
they do or do not intend to prosecute ? — The magistrates will say, " Do 
you mean to prosecute?" The party says, '* I do not want to hurt 
the man." " I want an answer: Do you mean to prosecute?" "No.** 
I do not recollect a case where the magistrate has pressed, if the party 
has declined to prosecute. 

Will you p^ive us instances of that kind? — I will first hand in a 
** Return of Felony Cases in which parties refused to prosecute, from 
1st April to 31st October." 

[This was a return of 201 cases.] 

The following are examples. This is a case of felony compounded, 
I will show, first, how the robbery occurred ; then how it was discover- 
ed, and then the result: — About 11 o'clock on Saturday morning, the 
dd instant (December, 1836), as Police*serjeant, 10, John Hobbs, and 
Police-constable, 34, Smith, were on the way going out to Dr. Bom- 
pass's, at the Fishponds, to make inquiry respecting some sheep that 
had been stolen, they apprehended two young men with three fowls 
in their possession, on suspicion of having stolen the same. They were 
claimed by a man named Jones, at Hanham, whose premises were 
broken into the night previous, and the fowls and other property stolen 
therefrom. The prisoners were remanded till the 7th, and then dis- 
charged, the prosecutor having received thirty shillings not to prosecute.** 

And those thieves were let go at large ? — Yes ; that was in a rural 
district in Gloucester, and they were known bad characters. — Here is 
another case of a burglury detected in the rural districts, and brought 
before the magistrates here. We are very much at a loss to get the 
magistrates to remand cases. That case of the gold watch was a very 
clear case — a man with mats offering a gold watch for sale. That was 
clearly a case for remanding ; but the magistrates did not remand. 
** On Sunday, the 4th instant, Mr. Williams^ an innkeeper at Beechley, 
gave information at the Clif\on station that his house had been entered 
some night previous, and various articles of [^jaUl stolen therefrom ; 
and that he suspected a man named Biggs (an otujiBrvant), who was 
apprehended on the 4th, and discharged on the 5th.' It* was afterwards 
ascertained that the plate which was stolen was pledged at Gloucester, 
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and, from the description given of the man who pledged it, Biggs was 
again apprehended, and committed to Gloucester gaol for trial.'' 

What magistrate committed him to Gloucester gaol? — We took him 
before the magistrates to get him remanded, and they did not consider 
that there was sufficient evidence, and they would not remand him. 
We heard again that the plate was procured at Gloucester, and he was 
apprehended again and committed by the Gloucester magistrates. 

Mr. Burgess, jun. (one of the clerks to the magistrates at 
Bristol), whom we examined on the subject, stated ; — 

We understand that it has been the practice here to ask the parties 
whether they will prosecute? — Yes, it has. 

We have before us a Return of 681 cases of charges of felony, made 
from the 1st of April to the 30th of October, 1837, inclusive. Now 
the police state that of this number 326 were discharged from various 
causes, and that in 226 cases the culprits were discharged from the 
parties refusing to prosecute, and that of the whole mass, only 119 
were committed. It is the practice, is it not, invariably for the ma- 
gistrates to ask the parties whether they will prosecute or not? — 
Yes, it is the practice. 

Is there any considerable numherof cases where the magistrates have 
compelled the parties to prosecute, they expressing their unwillingness 
to do so? — I think very few indeed. I think a case occurred last week, 
which is almost the only case within my recollection, where a police 
Serjeant had committed a felony whilst in the execution of his duties. 
An unwillingness was expressed on the part of the prosecutors to press 
the case, and the magistrates compelled them to enforce the case ; 
and that was more on account of the situation the man had held than 
any other ground. 

§ 120. Of 201 persons taken in custody by the police for felo- 
nies committed, from April 1st to 31st October, 1837, in all of 
which cases the parties refused to prosecute, it appears that 
upwards of one-fouith of these, or fifty-three, were cases in 
which the offenders set at large were reputed thieves. Of 
these — 

1 had been previously in custody 7 times 

4 4 
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53 reputed thieves. 

The consequence stated of this course of proceeding, is the im- 
punity to depredators^ as admitted by the superintendent in his 
evidence. 

It increases crime. Because those parties committing those robberies 
go and commit four or five more robberies before they are detected. 
If they were prosecuted, they would be prevented doing any more 
mischief* 
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Speaking of the list of known thieves living at large in Bristol^ 
he states : — 

Several of those thieves have been in this situation brought before 
the magistrates, and let off in consequence of the refusal to prosecute. 
That makes up the thiePs chance with impunity. There is no doubt that 
there are a great many cases that are discharged in consequence. That 
would not be so in London — there would not be so many by two-thirds 
— there being no compulsion here upon the prosecutor. 

What are the common calculations of the thief in this matter, that if 
he is taken into custody be can prevail upon the parties not to prose- 
cute? — ^At least one out of five, as his friends frequently prevail upon 
the parties not to prosecute ; and if a poor man, they give him money. 

Have you known that to be done frequently ? — Yes. I am of opinion 
that several of the parties have been in the habit of acting in that way, 
and that it very much existed in the old system, working round the 
officers, as parties have come to me and to my inspectors to endeavour 
to get affairs of the kind settled. 

Then, before, it had been the practice to make use of the officers for 
that purpose? — I have no positive proof of it; but I am of opinion such 
was the case, from similar applications having been made to me. 
They have said, *' Our old watchmen would have done so and so." 
Then I have said, ** Under our new system we cannot do that, as we 
leave it to the magistrates." 

What modes have they of prevailing upon the prosecutors — do they 
send out their wives and children, or anything of that kind ? — In 
^neral, the mother or father of the prisoner endeavours to prevail upon 
the parties not to prosecute. 

Do you consider that the police themselves are affected by the non- 
administration of the law — that is, as to its non- execution? — ^The police 
are very unpopular, not having those cases that are brought by them 
punished in the way in which they ought to be by the magistrates — 
such as placing obstructions in the streets. The inhabitants complain 
of the police not doing their duty, and when the cases go before the 
magistrates they discharge them ; then the offenders laugh at the police, 
and the public press cry out against them. If the police were supported 
by the parties they bring up being convicted according to the law, then 
we should be able to make the police more vigilant and more efficient 
than it is. 

§ 121. By such courses, by the dispensing with the law, by 
the refusal to inflict punishment, or by its inadequacy, the opera- 
tions of any efficient police are rendered fruitless, and, except as 
to direct watching, paralysed. To give to private individuals the 
power of determining whether the law shall be enforced or not, is 
in effect to give them a veto on the acts of the legislature, — to 
give them more than the power of pardoning, and abandoning to 
them the prerogative of mercy. Your Majesty's prerogative, 
however, can only be exercised afler conviction, and a pardon is a 
certificate of the individual pardoned having been convicted of a 
crime, — having been disgraced. The power thus illegally con- 
ferred upon individuals of determining whether they will prose- 
cute or not, is a power to dispense with the law and save the 
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guilty from disgrace as well as from punishment. Where this is 
not clone in so Tate a stage as the examination before the magis- 
trate, it is in effect done more extensively, by leaving to indivi- 
duals the initiative or previous business of pursuit. 

§ 122. We find that the primary functions of *' watch and 
ward," which form a necessary incident of the duties of the con- 
stabulary, have entirely fallen into desuetude, which is ascribable 
to the dereliction of the constitutional principle of local responsi- 
bility to the supreme executive for the prevention of crime. As a 
consequence of this state of things, we find private watchmen ex- 
tensively employed by individuals and by associations for self- 
protection. The state of the old watch, appointed by the paro- 
chial or other authorities in towns, has been so frequently set 
forth in the reports of Parliamentary committees, that we need 
but advert to it. Where the watch is appointed by associations 
of private individuals, the conclusion would, a priori, be in 
favour of its superior efficiency. Yet we have not generally 
found this conclusion sustained by the fact. 

§ 123. We have before expressed our apprehensions that the 
abandonment of the business of protection to the parties them- 
selves would be attended by serious inconveniences, and amongst 
others creating positive obstructions against the law, of indivi- 
duals who are allowed to maintain private forces, using those 
forces against so much of the law as they may find inconvenient 
to observe. We have found this tendency developed wherev*>r 
watches maintained by private subscriptions are in use. The 
men hold themselves engaged for the service of those who 
directly appoint and pay them, and question as little as they can 
the propriety or legality of any services required of them. The 
following may be adduced as an instance. 

The municipal authority in the town of Stockport does not ap- 
pear to have been strong enough to supersede by one uniform, 
well-appointed, and complete force the various private watches, 
of which the following account is given by an able witness in the 
course of his examination : — 

What other measures of protection have you in the borough durinp: 
the night? What proportion of your force is out at night? — Four 
officers — two in the office, to wait in the office upon any emergency, 
and two regularly patrolling different parts of the borough during the 
night. We exchange the men in the office while the others go out. 

What other measures of protection have you in the borough during 
the night? — Private watchmen, by subscription by individuals, or per- 
sons in particular parts of the town. 

What number of those are there in the borough, do you know ? — The 
number is never very certain ; they fluctuate very much ; sometimes 
there is a greater, sometimes a less number, according to the wishes 
and opinions of the parties where they live. 

They fluctuate with the fluctuating alarms ? — Yes, it is very uncer- 
tain. They do fluctuate very much. I should think there may be as 
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many as 88 or 84 in the whole borough ; that would be the greatest 
number. 

Thirty-four private watchmen and two patrols? — Yes. 

Do you include in this number of private watchmen the number 
paid for by mill-owners and other persons? — No, I do not include 
those, but merely persons appointed to watch the streets appointed by 
individuals generally. 

Then in addition to those private watchmen that are watching out at 
night, and walking the streets, and paid by those persons generally, are 
there any watching the particular property of the mill-owners ? - Yes. 

How many do you think there may be of those ? — I should think five 
or six more. 

Out of the SO odd private watchmen whom you know, or whom 
you see, if they were left to your own selection, how many would you 
think fit and proper men to appoint? — Not half a dozen of them, and 
I am giving it the greatest latitude. I have given it greater latitude 
indeed than J should do. On consideration I do not think there are 
more than one or two, probably not more. They are paid variously ; 
and over those private watchmen the authorities of the town or 
borough have no control whatever. 

By whom are they paid ? — By the individuals who employ them. 

Those men are not available for any general purposes at all ? — 
Not any. 

In case of any disturbance of any kind that did not affect the 
property protected by the private watchmen, would they be of any 
use ? — It is optional with themselves and their employers whether they 
co-operate with the police or not, even if called upon. 

Will you state how the system of private watching works ? — Very 
indifferently ; I should say anything but well. 

Will you describe to the Commissioners in what way ? — In the first 
place, from the improper selection of the men, which depends upon 
the caprice, or views, or interests of the individuals selecting them ; 
as, for example, in their selection of men who are incapable of per- 
forming their duty, individuals who are worn out, from professed and 
avowed motives of humanity, they find them employment in that line 
when they can do nothing else. In the second place, as to the cha- 
racter of the men ; so far as I have seen, no particular regard is paid to 
the characters of the parties, or as to their capability for, or adaptation 
to, the situation of watchmen. So also in the mode of remunerating 
them ; that is very exceptionable : they have no specific salary, but are 
paid from a number of individuals, and they have in many cases to 
collect their money from those persons individually, more or less, ac- 
cording to the whim or caprice of the parties who pay them. Then 
they have no authority as constables; there is no discipline with them, 
and no organization. Then, in some instances, those who subscribe 
to private watchmen are themselves receivers of stolen property. I 
have known this to be the case. Brook, a private watchman in Heaton 
Norris, told one of my officers that one of his masters had people 
coming whom he must not report at night. 

Then those are private watchmen, convertible to every purpose ? — 
Yes; there are persons whom the police have suspected of being 
KCeivers of stolen property who have been subscribers to the private 
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watchmen ; and I contend that those persons would naturally have 
great facilities for receivings stolen property, from the circumstance of 
being the employers of the persons who ought to protect the property ; 
and we have had instances of that, in fact, that the watchmen serve to 
promote depredation in that way. 

In Stockport, as a manufacturing town, is there much depredation ? 
— We have many petty felonies, but, considering the extent of our 
population, crime is not so very extensive ; but still we have a great 
deal. 

How many receiving-houses are there that you know or believe to 
be in the habit of receiving stolen goods ? —At the present time we 
have not more than one or two that we know to be such. We had 
a considerable number ; but we have been fortunate in detecting them, 
and the parties keeping them have been transported. 

In other respects have those private watchmen been made to cover 
disorders ? — Very frequently so. I know that the private watchmen 
have been frequently employed for the most depraved purposes, 
directing persons in a state of intoxication to houses of ill fame. I 
cannot prove that they are paid for that purpose, but there are 
instances of the keepers of such houses being subscribers to the private 
watch; I cannot state positively that they have actually been paid. 
But I know that they have rendered the service I have described. 

And are there many such houses in the town ? — No, not consider- 
ing our population ; but the watchmen have been made use of to 
direct gentlemen in that direction, and the inference is that they do 
not do that without a motive^ and that they are paid, though we have 
no proof of that. 

In case you had processes to serve upon any subscribers of this de- 
scription, or proceedings to take against the subscribers or supporters 
of the private watchmen of the class adverted to, or their connexions, 
from what you know of the private watch would you expect assistance or 
hindrance from them in that service? — I could not expect co-operation 
and assistance. I do not know that I should go so far as to say that 
hindrance or obstacles would be directly thrown in the way, but thoy 
would be covertly; they would facilitate the escape of the parties. 

Then as respects order or as respects patrolling there is no discipline 
and no security? — Not any. I will give you an instance or two of that. 
I have for some time paid particular attention to the private watchmen 
of Stockport as to their remaining on their beats or particular parts 
for which they were appointed, and I have seen them meet together by 
two, or as many as three at one and the same time leave their respec- 
tive beats, go into a public-house as soon as they have cried the time 
(for that is another evil), I will take for instance 11 o'clock, and 
remain in the vault or bar till 12, and never go out. I have seen other 
instances at still later periods of the night, where they have gone in 
company as many as one or two, and remain together. I have 
very frequently seen them so very drunk as to be incapable of 
taking care of themselves ; and I have known them to have aban- 
doned their charge during the greatest part of the night successively, 
without any interruption. We have also had personal complaints, and 
had great reason to suspect that the watchmen themselves have been 
the instigators of the felonies committed by prostitutes, that is rob- 
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beries of men ; and that in some instances they themselves have 
individually committed robberies on drunken persons ; and instances 
of extreme brutality on their part also, in injuring^ persons, have fre- 
quently been brought before the magistrates ; and an inquest in one 
instance has been called, in which a man lost his life, and no other 
means could be accounted for but that the wounds he received wera 
inflicted by the private watchman. He was a native of Russia. I 
caused the inquest myself in consequence of it, and had it not been 
for the prevarication of the witnesses, the watchman would have been 
tried for manslaughter if not for murder. 

It appears that the majority of the persons subscribing for the 
maintenance of private watchmen are respectable tradesmen and 
shopkeepers, who appoint in ignorance of the qualifications requi- 
site to protect themselves, and maintain the persons so appointed 
without any means of superintendence. 

§ 124. But the legal functions, if intrusted to private watch, 
or to persons improperly appointed as constables, are, we find, 
sometimes used for the purpose of extortion. For example, in 
the course of an examination of a man named William White- 
head, who made a business of acting as a special constable and 
as a private watchman, near Stockport, it appeared that the sub- 
scriptions having fallen off he gave up the post, but it appeared 
that the publicans and beer-shop keepers subscribed longer than 
others. The following is a portion of his examination : — 

Did not the publicans and beer-shop keepers keep to Shuttleworth 
(another private watchman whom the subscribers atnindoned) as sub- 
scribers the longest ? — ^They stuck by him the same as by me. 

That is, they were among the latest who kept him up ? — He gave 
over when it came to five shillings a-week, and I did the same. 

But the beer-shop keepers and the publicans, both with him and 
you, stuck by you as subscribers the longest? — The beer-shop keepers I 
We made them — ^because if they had not stuck by us we should have 
complained of them. We made them stick, and they were the last that 
paid, because they were forced to pay. 

In fact you made them pay ? — For fear of a worse arrangement 
taking place, to tell you the truth. 

You were paid by them for not watching in fact ? — No, we did the 
regular watch. At the same time one did not look so hard afler those 
that did pay as one would have done if they had not paid. I am not 
going to swear false. 

And that was the same with Shuttleworth? — Yes, it was the same 
with Shuttleworth, and if he were here he could not tell you different I 
know. As I said before — the new beer-shop keepers, they are owing 
me money now and the publicans too. They would not say they would 
not pay me, but that was because they dare not. But when I gave 
over they never paid me without I took law against them. They 
would not pay me, so I never was paid. They will not pay anything 
that they can help. 

§ 125. The dereliction of the several elementary constitutional 
principles adverted to, which appear to us to be essential to any 

o 
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efficient system of protection, have^ we have stated, been attended 
by a general failure of the duties of the proper authorities in respect 
to the appointment and control of the constabulary. This result 
will already have been deduced from the state of crime, and of 
insecurity of person and property, which we have described. We 
think it expedient, however, on this topic, to give detailed in- 
stances of the tenor of the information we have received from 
trustworthy witnesses in all parts of the country. 

The magistrates of the Newcastle and Ogmore division of 
Glamorganshire state — 

In addition to what we have already stated, we desire to express 
our opinion that the present constabulary force of this part of the 
country cannot by any possibility be worse than it is. The office of 
constable is one which, in rural districts, the hardworking, industrious 
labourer most earnestly shuns, and it is taken by the indolent and lazy 
only ; by such as prefer earning a shilling or two, by serving a warrant 
or a summons, rather than by attending to their work. In towns the 
office is also invariably shunned by the industrious, but is sought after 
by indolent, low tradesmen and mechanics, who, preferring any occu- 
pation rather than their own trades, would prefer running about the 
country with summonses to remaining at home attending to their 
business. All the constables in rural districts, with very rare excep- 
tions, are perfectly illiterate, but in towns they are generally able to 
read and write. There is one circumstance, however, common to 
both, and which is almost universally true ; they regard the fees they 
earn by the office, not as they do their wages and the proRts of their 
trades (which they apply in supporting themselves and their families, 
conceiving their families have a claim upon them to that extent, and 
to that extent only), but they regard the money thus earned as money 
to which their families have no legitimate claim, and they therefore 
roend it at public-houses and beer-shops. The whole of the police of 
this town (Bridgend) has for years consisted of a shoemaker, now ag*ed 
02, and a tailor, now aged 41, both of whom are very often intoxicated 
and cannot in the slightest degree be depended upon. 

A magistrate of the division of Howdenshire, in the East 
Riding of York states — 

A constable takes his turn as a duty 'and a task, and is utterly use- 
less. He fancies his duties confined to his own small township, and 
won't move beyond it. I have known instances in which the con- 
stable has been sent for to quell a riot or disturbance, and he has 
returned for answer that he could not come himself, but that he sent 
his stcff by the hearer. The jurisdiction is too confined. An exten- 
sive circuit should be given to a person to make it worth his while to 
attend to it, who would be up to his business and know the haunts of 
the idle and vicious characters. Two or three determined rogues might 
levy contributions on almost any village in this neighbourhood, and 
cairy off all the inhabitants along with them, if they felt disposed to 
do so. In fact we have no rural police. The worst of characters 
have lived for years on the plunder of the community, a fact known to 
•very body, yet no one has dared to molest them. With a proper police 
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such characters could not have remained at large a month. Witness 
Snowden Dunhill, a name well known in Yorkshire. 

An instance of this inefficiency is stated in the return from the 
Monmouth Union. 

In the case of a man who committed murder at midnight, the con- 
stable in the tithing of Colegird refused to get up from his bed, though 
repeatedly and urgently called upon; in consequence the murderer 
got clear off. I am of opinion that the annual constables are unwil- 
ling to exercise their power impartially against their neighbours and 
acquaintance, consequently the peace is frequently disturbed by serious 
disorders, without any effectual attempt at repression. 

The return from the shire of Craike, in Durham, ascribes the 
failure to bring offenders to justice to three causes. 

1. .To a natural dislike on the part of the constables to make exer- 
tions, for which they receive no adequate remuneration. 

2. To a dread of retaliation on the part of the offenders, should any 
active measures be taken for their discovery. 

3. The natural sympathy between the culprits and t>fBcers as ac- 
quaintances and fellow-townsmen. 

The following are instances of the tenor of the evidence as re- 
gards inefficiency from want of intelUgence and from want of 
due interest and responsibility, and from interests opposed to the 
due performance of the duties in question. 

The magistrates of the lower Lathe of Sutton- at- Hone, in 
Kent, state — = 

With most country constables there are local feelings and connexions 
which render them disinclined (o an active, or what might appear to 
them a harsh discharge of their duty, without any inclination to connive 
at illegal or felonious practices. 

The magistrates of the division of Pevensey, in the Prant dis- 
trict, say — 

Our constables are appointed at leets for hundreds. They now 
attend eight sessions in the year at Lewes, 2% nriles distant, for which 
they receive no pay. All they g^t are the ekpenstts on a journey with 
prisoners on committal* It is too much to expect that a poor mechanic 
will travel from the centre of our parishes ft)ur or five miles as a con- 
stable to watch these beer-shops,- nor at'aU times would it be safe for 
him to do so. 

The return of a magistrate at Bromley suggests that — 

It is not very likely that a keeper of a chandler's shop would un- 
necessarily visit his customers' houses to look after thieves, or to make 
them shut their houses. I have ordered them to go ; one did, the 
other did not:^the one who went sat himself down in the house^ and 
called for beer. 

The magistrates of the division of Haltou, in Bucks, state- 
Often the very great reluctance on the part of constables to execute 
their warrant, from fear or prejudice, causes the offender to be at large. 
For instance, the constable of Wendover, William Haycock, has luul 
a warrant to apprehend Stephen Brandon about 12 months, and has 

o2 
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according to his own account seen Brandon often, and has not appre- 
hended him. 

The magistrates of the Leath Ward division, Cumberland, 
state — 

That the custom of selecting the constables afterwards appointed by 
the justices is by house-row ; therefore, persons of all classes must ne- 
cessarily serve the office, those only being excepted who are exempt 
by law. Some are allowed to find substitutes. Keepers of beer-shops 
and other unfit persons have often been appointed by the courts leet. 

In answer to the query, *' What is the number of constables 
in your division, and how are they appointed ?" the magistrates 
of the petty sessions at Alfreston, in Derby, state — 

About 14, appointed generally by the inhabitants of the parishes and 
townspeople ; and, in almost every instance, persons quite unfit and 
afraid to perform the duties of the office. 

Mr. Disney, a magistrate acting at Ingatestone, Essex, ob- 
serves — 

The appointing constables as done now, with every inducement, 
from connexions, &c., to neglect or favouritism, is the prominent evil 
of the present system ; there never will be an efficient protection till 
the constables are made responsible to a system of superiors, for omis- 
sions as well as commissions. 

The magistrates of the Newnham district, Gloucestershire, 
state — 

That the constables are appointed from courts leet or hundred 
courts, and are generally chosen from the lowest class of tradesmen, 
without any regard to their fitness for the office. 

Of the magistrates* returns as to the appointments we shall 
only insert the following from the magistrates of the Edmonton 
division of the county of Middlesex — 

The cause of the failure to bring offenders to justice appears to me 
twofold; 1st. Constables are appointed from amongst little tradesmen 
or labouring men, who cannot afibrd to neglect their business, and will 
not lose time in looking after offenders, unless they have a reasonable 
prospect of being paid. The parishes refuse payment for anything 
done within the places for which the constables are appointed. There 
is no longer any magic in a constable's staff, and those officers are not 
only often unpaid for their loss of time, but are frequently very roughly 
handled by criminals. The majority of bye-stauders, when called upon, 
will not assist constables, but sometimes help the culprit to escape. 
2dly. The want of a public prosecutor, and the journies to London and 
back, before the grand juries, and again at the trials, and the detention 
for days in London, before and at the trials, to which prosecutors and 
witnesses are compelled to submit, deter many persons from appearing 
against offenders, and oflen induce them to put up with the losses and 
injuries they sustain. 

The return from the parish of Speen, Newbury, Berks, states — 

Three of the constables of this parish are reputed drunkards, and 
one is brother of a beer-house keeper^ whose house is notoriously dis' 
orderly. 
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It appears to me that the present way of appointing constables at the 
courts leet is decidedly bad, the fitness of the party is seldom or ever 
inquired into, in fact, the nomination rests with the retiring constable. 
These courts are not annually held in every manor, one in our parish 
has not been held for six years ; the constable, of course, holds his 
office until the next court, which may not be for many years to come : 
iu another manor in the parish a court has not been held for three 
years, and the constable appointed having left the parish, his district is 
without an officer. 

From the parish of Winkleigh, in the Torrington Union, the 
answer states— 

The constables are frequently the masters of inns or beer-shops, whose 
interest is more to encourage than to detect crime. 

The return from the Droxford Union, in Hants^ states — 

It appears desirable, for the sake of order and better security of pro- 
perty, that an efficient system of police should be adopted and placed in 
respectable hands. For the last 20 years and upwards, the only persons 
who would undertake the office of constable have been men of idle 
habits and no character. 

The return from the city of Lincoln states, with respect to the 
constabulary in that part of the country — 

Rural parochial constables are generally very ignorant men, and 
useless for the purposes of police ; all kinds of evils necessarily arise 
out of this state of things. As a specimen of their ignorance, it may 
be mentioned that one of them a short time back brought two men 
in handcuffs to the police office at Lincoln, for a trifling squabble and 
assault in the country, which he did not witness, and without any 
previous information or warrant. 

One witness gives the following instance of the state of the 
constabulaiy of Somersetshire : — 

Some time ago, at between three and four in the morning, a farmer 
on the Mendip Heights went into a field to attend his sheep, and afler 
being a short time there, he perceived two men going into the field, and 
putting a halter on a horse's head, mounting it, and ridiiii; out on 
the high road. He immediately mounted his horse and followed the 
men to a public-house, where he saw them stop. He rode as fast 
as he could to the public-house ; the men were then in the act of drink- 
ing beer. He told the man at the public-house, who was a constable, 
that there were two suspicious people in his house who had taken a 
horse out of ' Farmer So-and-So's field, and that he ought to detain 
them. The man said, ** I cannot do it, I have something else to attend 
to ; I have my brewing to attend to to-day ; somebody else must do it." 
The farmer remonstrated. He said he could not do anything in it. 
The men left the house, and the farmer followed them to another public- 
house farther on. The excuse that the man made there was, that he 
had his cattle going to the fair, and that he could not give up his time ; 
that he was not sufficiently encouraged, or something of that sort. The 
farmer, determined not to lose sight of the men, mounted his horse 
again, and followed them, when they were detained at length by a police 
officer and another man. 
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• The following is a portion of the examination of Mr. Burgess, 
the governor of the county gaol in Cheshire, with relation to the 
gtate of the parochial constables of that county : — 

With regard to the township constables, have they not frequently an 
Interest in allowing or winking at petty depredations ? — Yes. I know 
frequent cases in the villages where there are respectable men who are 
fbrced to take the office in rotation. I would ask, Sir, any one who, 
being a respectable man, marries a girl in a station of life equal with 
his own. It is not every one in a family that does well. There are 
very few families in which there are not one or two scape-graces among 
them. Thus, if you happen to be uncle or other relative to a man who 
hath committed an offence, you will not take active means to detect 
him, or get up a case against him. Another person comes and tells 
you a man has committed an offence, you are serving an office forced 
upon you, the relatives and friends of the offender are frequently cus- 
tomers of yoni's,— you will not take the thief You will not, even if 
ibroed to take the man into custody, take any active measures to get 
up a ei|se against him. Anybody who is in the habit of attending courts 
of justiot must observe the difference of a case brotight forward by an 
iminstructed though well-intentioned person, and an active man who 
knows his bu^iaess; the man forced into bfiice will briag forward his 
case in a slovenly manner, and justice is often defeated tjhrough it. For 
instance, by not searching the man when you take him, or many little 
aots which a constable has it in his power to do. 

Have you bad any instances of serious' offences where parties have 
escaped from justice, in consequence of the connections of the consta- 
bles operating in his favour ? — Yes, I have no doubt I have had such 
cases. I know a case of arson, where the township constables did all 
they could against me, and the magistrates who investigated the case 
will bear me out. . Almost every one' in the township worked against 
me as much as they could, but* the man was convicted and executed. 

§ 126. The general answers in the confessions of habitual delin- 
quents to the question. *' Were your practices and pursuits in any 
way influenced by the fear of the constables?" are confirmatory of 
the evidence we have cited, and exhibit in a striking manner the 
prostrate condition of the force. 

We never feared meeting the township (i. e. parish) constables, for 
they never would have searched us, but would have been glad of a h^ire 
or aught else we would give them ; but if we heard of a county 
(t. e. a trained) constable being in the neighbourhood, we would hide 
ourselves for the day in some hay-loft or barn, or such like place. — 
J B , aged 22. 

I feared the constables (meaning the paid constables) both before I 
had committed a depredation and after, and went into the country to 
get out of their way. — G A , aged 19. 

I was obliged to do my work a deal cleaner in a large town than in 
smaller ones. I never thought much of constables in a small town. — 

T K , aged 22. 

' No. We never went to any large town, and we did not think any- 
thing of country constables. We have given the constable a glass if 
we met him in a public-house.— W*—— P ^ aged 14. 
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I never was afraid of the constables in country towns. In lar^ 
towns I never did much, and always kept out of the way. — J-^— 
R , aged 17. 

Certainly. I was always afraid to meet those (meaning the paid 
constables) who knew me, especially as they knew my line of life^-— 
T W , aged 23. 

In twelve examinations returned by the governor of the Essex 
county gaol, and in each of the twelve, the question is answered 
by " No'* or *' Not at all." 

I was never much in fear of the constables ; they never said any« 
thing to me unless there was a warrant out.-^— W C-— , aged 22. 

If I met some of the constables (i. e. trained) in Manchester, they 
were sure to search me. I always got out of the way if I could.-— 
J H , aged 19. 

I was afraid of meeting the old knowing officers at Liverpool ; they 
knew me and used to frisk (search) me. — J B ^ aged 20. 

I was afraid of them (t. e. the paid officers) in large towns, but I 
cared very little for them in small towns. — T J ■ , aged 17. 

Not much in the country towns ; the people in the lodging-houses 
would put us up to them. When we have gone into a country fan* we 
have offered the lower order of constables drink and money, and some 
of them have taken it ; but the town constables wouki pull us direetly 
if we tried it.— J H , aged 37. 

In other confessions obtained from habitual depredators they 
represent, that when the paid officers did not choose to be at the 
trouble of taking them into custody, they frequently put an end 
to their operations by putting the unwary on their guard. 

§ 127. But we have received from clergymen in the rural 
districts the strongest representations of the absence of due protec- 
tion from the neglects of the leets to appoint proper persons as con- 
stables, and of the magistrates to enforce the law in that respect 
(Ante § 1 12.) The clergy made complaints of the disadvantages 
under which they act, when impunity is given to crime by the 
neglect of due civil arrangements for ensuring punishment of those 
offenders against whom punishment is otherwise denounced use- 
lessly. The tenour of these complaints may be represented in the 
language of the Archbishop of Dublin, who, in the course of a 
letter to a minister of state on the subject of another branch of 
penal administration, states — 

I found myself long since, as a parish minister, inculcating moral 
conduct under circumstances unfairly disadvantageous ; when the law 
afforded not only no adequate discouragement of crime, but even in 
many instances a bounty on it. 

After representing the consequences of this state of things, he 
proceeds — 

When all this, I say, came under my own observation, I coald not 
feel and teach that Government answered its end of l)eing '* for the 
punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well," 
while its enactments produced on the contrary rather a terror to the 
good than to the evil. And I could not but feel that^ not only as a 
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member of the community, but as a minister of the Gospel, I had a 
right to complain of this counteraction of my efibrts to diffuse morality. 

The condition of the ministers of religion in many of the rural 
districts is depicted in a recent communication from the Rev. J. 
Wilson, the minister of Folkingham. 

Folkingham is a market and post town, distant from any other market 
and post town nine miles ; hence it becomes the centre of a little circle 
surrounded by a number of small villages, and consequently becomes 
a place of some importance in its district. It contains a population of 
between 800 and 900, and the House of Correction for the parts of 
Kesteven. It has no resident magistrate, incumbent, or influential 
inhabitant. If any active influential person is wanted to interfere 
amongst the disorderly beer-houses, to suppress cock-Rghtings, drunken- 
ness, pugilistic combats in the market-place, or any other outrage, there 
is none to be found, since the more respectable inhabitants are farmers, 
who are ignorant and know not how to proceed, or tradesmen, who are 
afraid to offend some customer ; consequently, the whole of this un- 
pleasant task, for the good of society and morality, devolves upon 
me as the resident minister and curate, much against my wish. The 
constable I have to aid me (we have only one constable appointed) is a 
qtiiety ignorant, inoffensive, infirm farmer. He was elected to the office 
without his knowledge or consent, and decidedly against his will, by the 
other farmers who attended the vestry for that purpose. They allow no 
•alary to the constable, but keep changing him annually, and so pass the 
office from one to another, each one, if willing to act, quitting it before 
he is fully acquainted with lis duties. Our present constable has never 
acted, and declines to act : he has been sent for to quell riots in the 
streets, to take up insolent vagrants, drunken brawlers, fighters, &c., 
but to no purpose. One Sunday, as the people were entering church, 
a drunken wretch prostrated himself in the churchyard against the 
church-door, as a disgrace and a nuisance to respectable females and 
others. The quiet, ignorant, infirm constable was sent for, but nothing 
could induce him to move or to act. I am fully aware he is liable to be 
fined for his refusal to act, but I also know the office has been im- 
properly forced upon him, and his thorough incapacity and uiifitness 
by nature to discharge it. I cannot, therefore, as his clergyman, urge 
the law to mulct him, since it is a constitutional inability that unfits 
him, and there is none other in the parish to notice his dereliction ; and 
so we are left as a parish unprotected and unsupported by constabulary 
force. In case of crimes of an aggravated character, as thef^, burglaries, 
incendiaries, murders, &c., we are alike defenceless. Unfortunately, 
we have five fairs here in the year ; and this brings all the refuse and 
scum of society into the place. Against the insolence and injury these 
despicable characters may commit on the more quiet, and peaceable, 
and respectable inhabitants, we have no guardian officer to whom we 
may apply with any prospect of obtaining protection, support, or as- 
sistance. 

The Rev. Dr. Wrench, the minister of Salehurst, in Sussex, 
states in the course of an examination — 

A respectable old man, who is a pauper, from being too old to work, 
complained to me, as minister of the parish^ some time ago (and the 
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complaint has been reiterated a dozen times by others), that he could 
not pass through Robertsbridge, on Sunday especially, without being 
insulted by a number of idle persons assembled in the street It was 
stated that they most particularly molested and insulted females, and 
made insolent observations in passing them. I immediately made 
application to our constable, who was a butcher. He said, " You can- 
not expect me to remove these people ; you do not assist me in my 
business ; you do not deal with me ; these people are my customers, 
and I shall not disturb them.* His assertion that they were his cus- 
tomers was a mere excuse. 

§ 128. We may here observe that we find the neglected state 
of the constabulary accompanied by corresponding defects in other 
connected arrangements, such as the arrangements for the safe 
custody of offenders. The state of several districts in this respect 
is displayed in the following answers from magistrates in the 
county of Sussex. 

The magistrates of the upper division of Lewes rape state« 
that — 

There are no lock-up houses within the division, which is a source of 
great inconvenience. 

The magistrates of the Trant division state — 

That in case a prisoner is remanded for further examination, there is 
no efficient place nearer than Lewes (23 miles). There are cages in 
several parishes, but never used, being unsafe. 

D. Rowland^ Esq., and S. Grace, Esq., residing in the Peven- 
sey Trant district, in reply to the query 39, In case a prisoner is 
remanded for further examination, in what place and manner is 
he secured, and to what distance is it necessary to send him to a 
place of legal confinement ? state — 

This is a very material question. We have no lock-up house. For 
20 years we have been compelled to hire a man and handcuff him to 
the prisoner, and they are obliged to live at a public-house. The two 
incendiaries we before noticed were each locked to men hired for the 
purpose, and kept, at a serious expense, 10 days, separately, indifferent 
houses. The evil is of the greatest magnitude ; for it defeats all en- 
deavours to discover the authors of crime, by the publicity it gives. 

§ 129. The defective arrangements for safe custody are not 
confined to the want of appropriate buildings, but, where ade- 
quate buildings exist, there are seldom proper officers appointed 
to act as keepers. Some of the consequences of the neglects in 
this respect are displayed in a communication made by George 
William Newton, Esq., magistrate for the counties of Derby, 
Chester, and Lancashire. 

On Wednesday, 16th of July, 1823, William Wood,of Eyam, Derby- 
shire, was robbed of 70/. in cash, and murdered in broad daylight, be- 
tween five and six o'clock p.m., in Whaley, in the parish of Taxal, 
Cheshire, by three youths, strangers, who proved to be thieves from 
Manchester, distant from Taxal 18 or 19 miles. I immediately com- 
municated every particular of this case to Lavender of Manchester, who 
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leeeived information of the murderers the following^ aAemoon, the 17th, 
bat succeeded in taking only one of them (Taylor), Plait and Dale 
having escaped by the back door of the public-house. 

On Lavender chaining Taylor with tlie murder he at first stoutly 
denied it : but on being locked up he sent for Lavender and confessed 
all about it. But soon afterwards committed suicide by hanging 
himself from the stove pipe in the cell where he had been locked up 
{done. Dale was subsequently apprehended at Liverpool and convicted, 
and afterwards execut^ for the cripie at Chester. Piatt has never 
since been heard of. A second instance of suicide hag occurred in the 
same lock-up cell from the same stove pipe, the particulars of which I 
know not, as the case did not fall into my hands. 

The body of the murdered man Wood was found, not quite cold, by 
a township constable of Whaley ; Taylor, Piatt, and Dale passing the 
night at Buxton (no pursuit being made after them), and returning the 
fbflowing morning vi& Macclesfield to Manchester. 

A circumstance occurred while Mellor and the other witnesses were 
at Chester on Dale's trial which I will mention, as indicative of the sort 
of men township constables not unfrequently are. The ostler at the inn 
where they put up was found dead in the privy at noon, and on this 
being told to Mellor, " Yes," he said, " I saw him dead there three hours 
ago, but I have had trouble enough in finding one dead man. I'll 
be if I ever find another." 

Again, on the morning ot Saturday, 18th February, 1826, before 
daylight, a man named Ellis was robbed and left for dead on the road 
near Disley, Cheshire, by an Irishman named Macdowal, and robbed 
of his watch^ &c. &c., the number of whtoh, and all particulars of the 
ease, I instantly communicated to Lavender of Manchester, and Millar 
of Liverpool ; and in a day or two afterwards he was apprehended by 
Millar, having offered to pawn the watch in Liverpool. He was con- 
victed and executed at the spring assizes at Chester, 1826. 

Another case which came before me was that of a boatman named 
Hill, from near Halifax, who was brought to me at HayBeld in 
Derbyshire, and by me remanded, on a charge of horse stealing to the 
lock-up at Tideswell, in Derbyshire. I gave strict orders that he should 
not be left alone. These orders were not attended to, and the kee])er 
found him strangled the next morning by means of his stockings and 
garters, from the bars of his prison window, which were too low to ad- 
mit of his suspension from them. He was found on his knees, and 
must have used great force before he could by any possibility effect his 
purpose of self-destruction. 

But the most determined act of suicide in a prisoner which has come 
to my knowledge, was that of Thompson, tried at Lancaster for horse- 
stealing, and found guilty, but removed after trial by habeas corpus to 
Chester, the grand jury having found a true bill against him for the 
murder of a woman at Compstall Bridge in Cheshire. When removed 
from the prison at Liverpool, where he was first taken, to Lancaster 
castle, Barratt, the Stockport constable, perceived some small spots of 
blood on his shirt, and stripped him, and found on him a piece of 
sharpened glass with which he had pierced a vein in his arm. (He had 
been locked up alone.) 

On bis reaching Lancaster Castle^ he jumpedt heavy ironed as he 
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was» from the coach, and endeavoured to kill himself by a fall on the 
stoneSy but did not succeed. Afier his conviction there, and in his way 
to the assizes at Chester, he was conveyed by water on a steamer to 
Binkinhead ; and about the middle of the river, through the negligence 
of the constable who had him in charge, he jumped overboard, and, 
being. heavily ironed, sunk to rise no more. 

§ 130. As against breaches of the peace by riotous^ tumultu- 
ous, or treasonable assemblages in the rural districts, there ap« 
pear» to us to be no other efficient protection than the distant 
and expensive protection of a military force. We need scarcely 
point out that a mob may have possession of the country, and of 
a large proportion of the towns^ and subject them to such fire 
and pillage as at Bristol, before either a yeomanry corps, or any 
body of regular troops, can be got to the spot or be made to act. 
For any purposes either of prevention or of repression^ we find 
that there is no civil force now adequate ; and that on the occur* 
rence of tumults it would be neeessary to organise a force for the 
occasion. Should there oecur any such riots as the agricultural 
riots of 1830 and- 1831, although we have no doubt they would 
be met in many cases with more of firmness, yet we have found 
no evidence that they would be in any case met with more of or- 
ganization or method. We advert to one of the scenes of the 
period adverted to for the purpose of indicating the nature of the 
provision which appears to us to be requisite to meet such emer- 

fencies. We cite an examination of tne late Colonel Frederic 
'age, deputy lieutenant for the county of Berks. 

The great want in respect of the performance of magisterial duties ia 
and near a town like this (Newbury) is some one responsible persoa 
to give directions, and act in cases of emergency. We strongly felt this 
want at the time of the agricultural riots in 1830 and 1831. When 
those riots took place there was no one who conceived that it was his 
especial duty to act, and there was nothing but a shifting of responsH 
bility from one to another ; there was, in short, no one to act. In that 
emergency, as 1 stated at the time in a letter to the Secretary of State, 
which I have now before me, " The absence of every magistrate from 
the neighbourhood has induced me to act as one, although I have 
never taken out my dedimus." I received information, and gave orders 
to all people who were willing to obey them. I corresponded daily 
with the Secretary of State, and, what is of the greatest importance on 
such occasions, I endeavoured to stop false reports, and prevent panics, 
as much as I could. 

It was reported that the mob intended to come in and attack the 
town. People in a fright came galloping in, declaring that mobs of 
six times their actual force were advancing upon us. Now this belief 
that the mob were of such strength was calculated to do as much mis- 
chief as if such had been their real force. I sent persons on horseback 
to ascertain the real fact, and in one particular instance I sent out a 
man with orders to count one mob which was confidently reported to 
be 500 strong ; he counted 90. These reports were exaggerated on 
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their way to London, and mentioned on the Exchange, and influenced 
the funds, as niay be seen by reference to " The Tiroes'* of November 
the 26th, 1830. 

What part was taken by the local magistrates during these proceed- 
ings? — One of them resided at Kintbury, where a mob began the riot 
on a Sunday night. They besieged his house, and compelled him to 
give them beer and money. About two o'clock on Monday morning 
he sent over for another magistrate, who resides near Newbury. This 
latter had received intelligence of a mob ha\ing collected at Hamp- 
Btead Norris, a village five miles from Newbury in another direction, 
and had directed several persons, who had been sworn in as petty con- 
stables, and others who had horses, to meet him at a given spot on the 
road to Hampstead Norris, when sent for by the Kintbury magistrate. 
On consultation it was agreed that he should set out for London, and 
apply for the military. This was the only other country magistrate 
residing near the town, and he went off to London in a post-chaise and 
four, (in which he took his wife and child and his wife's mother, whom 
he led in London,) to apply to the Government to send the military. 
This was done by the two magistrates, without consultation with any 
one. When inquiry was made for the magistrates, the answer was that 
one had gone to London in a post-chaise and four, with his wife and 
family, and that no one knew where the other was. This departure of 
a magistrate, in a chaise and four, was calculated to do great mischief, 
by exciting alarm ; and I remonstrated with him afterwards on the 
propriety of the step, and mentioned that an accredited messenger 
would have as well accomplished the object This magistrate acted 
probably upon the advice of his brother magistrate (who was fright- 
ened), and thought it his duty to go. There was also some of the 
county magistrates who, being themselves alarmed, brought in alarming 
reports from their own districts. The horsemen assembled on the 
road to Hampstead Norris waited all day, and heard nothing of either 
a mob or a magistrate, and then returned home. 

How was it with the inferior peace-officers at that time ? — The spe- 
cial constables were all very well, and very willing to act, but they had 
no direction. At the time, however, when a report was brought that the 
mob from Brumpton were coming into the town on the 19ih of Novem- 
ber, and that they were swearing in special constables to meet them, 
the town-clerk of the corporation of Newbury and the clerk to the 
magistrates for the division were quarrelling about jurisdiction, that is, 
whether the constables should be sworn in for the county or for the 
town of Newbury. The Newbury people stuck up for the rights of the 
town, and would only be sworn before the town magistrates. This fer- 
mented a division. Luckily, the mob were far enough oif, and had 
been beaten and dispersed. 

Were any organized parties sent out from the town? — Parties were 
sent out, but there was no organization, no system. Those who chose 
to go went out. In one instance a party went out, and, aAer they had 
gone some way out of the town, some of them asked, " Where are we 
going to ?" It turned out that no one knew, and that each believed he 
was acting under the guidance of some one of the others. When Lord 
Craven's house was threatened, on Tuesday, he vnrote to the mayor 
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of Newbur}', who left the town with forty horsemen. Before their 
arrival the mob had gone, having received money. Mr. Fowle would 
not suffer the mob to be followed. 

In the transaction of the ordinary business of the town are similar 
inconveniences sustained from the want of responsible and instructed 
authority ? — ^There is the want of a directing mind, and there is great 
confusion. 

§ 131. In several instances where there was an effective re- 
sistance given to the rioters, we have been informed that the 
animosities created or increased, and rendered permanent by 
arming master against servant, neighbour against neighbour, 
by triumph on one side and failure on the other, were even 
more deplorable than the outrages actually committed. Under 
the impressions produced by those occurrences, we have re- 
ceived strong recommendations that the necessity for such 
painful and demoralizing conflicts between connected persons 
should be avoided by providing a trained and independent 
force for action on such emergencies. Whatever may be the 
local jealousies arising from the mere lust of power, or rather 
of the display arising from its supposed possession, we find that 
they generally disappear on the occurrence of dangerous com- 
motions. The constitutional responsibility of tne supreme 
executive is then emphatically asserted, in reply to recent 
inquiries made of local authorities in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, why they took no steps for the repression of riotous or 
alleged treasonable proceedmgs within their districts ; why so 
long a career of criminal incitements was permitted, the pre- 
valent answer has been, that proceedings in such cases were 
understood to be exclusively within the province of Govern- 
ment. The principle is impliedly recognized and commonly 
asserted in the applications from every part of the country to 
the supreme executive for rewards for tne discovery or appre- 
hension of the perpetrators of extraordinary crimes, or for the 
conduct and expense of prosecutions to be undertaken by the 
Government. On such occasions it has been contended, as we 
think justly and unanswerably, that the particular district 
should no more be subjected to the expense, or be responsible 
for making extraordinary exertions for the benefit of all, than 
particular districts, which happened to be the theatres of war, 
should be subjected to all the expenses of maintaining the con- 
test in addition to its miseries and irreparable devastation. 

§ 132. We find that this inefficient state of the civil force, 
a state of inefficiency which a large class of persons maintain 
from objection to the supposed expense of a paid agency to 
carry out a better system, is in reality the most expensive. In 
several districts the expenses incurred by the devastations of 
rioters would have sufficed to maintain for many years the ex- 
pense of an adequate force, by means of which not only would such 
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riotous proceedings have been suppressed at their commence- 
ment, but the great mass of ordinary depredation would have 
been prevented. For example ; it is observed by the magis- 
trates acting for the hundred of Blackburn — 

That in the rioU which occurred in this division in 1819 and 1826» 
it was found impossible to raise any efficient or available constabulary 
force. The expenses occasioned by the riots in the latter year (1826), 
which fell upon this and the other division of the hundred of Blackburn, 
amounted to upwards of £15,000, which was exclusively paid by the 
inhabitants of the hundred. At this time the diflTerent trades unions 
were not so sytematically organized as at the present time. 

§ 133. When we descend to the details of the ordinary bu- 
siness of a constabulary, we find reason to believe that the first 
expenses of the unpaid, constables are greater than would suf- 
fice for a paid force. Amongst other reasons we may submit 
the following, from the examination of a witness of considerable 
experience. 

It sometimes happens that a constable may be over-willing to do his 
duty, but it more often happens that the man is wholly unfit for his 
office by reason of ignorance of his duties, one great evil of which is, 
that the county is sometimes put to considerable expense in punishing 
oflTenders, and in ** getting up" the cases ; as for instance, a village con- 
stable, who is frequently none of the bravest, will, through timidity or 
want of tact, take the opportunity to search a house when the sus- 
pected man is out ; it then comes to the knowledge of the man that his 
house has been searched, and property found in it (by means perhaps 
of his' wife, who may have escaped, or some of his children, or some 
kind neighbour), and the man decamps. There is then the expense of 
pursuit, which is often very great : independently of which, if the man 
is taken, it of)en happens that, in order to make the chain of evidence 
complete) more witnesses are necessary, and perhaps after all the case 
may fail. Whereas a regular officer, who knows his duty, would watch 
the house until he might know that the suspected person should be a' 
home, and then apprehend the offender, and seize the properly v 
the same time. It is absurd to think that a man who is thrust in( i 
office for a year, and frequently against his will, can know anything 
oonceming, or feel any interest in police matters, or even have it in 
consideration that it is his duty to protect the property of his neigh- 
bours. It is by no means uncommon for a village constable to be 
sent into some town by his tovmshlp to execute a warrant, and then to 
get so drunk that he spends his night in a lock-up. It often occurs that 
when they apprehend a man, they lose him af\erwards, and the friends 
of the offender will then frequently compromise the affair through the 
agency of the constables. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the expendi- 
ture of the county-rates state — 

A sum in gross is sometimes demanded of the parishes, and it Is 
said that those who want to see the particulars must go to the constable's 
own house. Very considerable sums, it is believed, are expended in 
this manner by the parishes, not only without any previous scrutiny, but 
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without any particular account being afterwards furnished. " If," says 
the correspondent above quoted, in whose sentiments upon the subject, 
say the Commissioners, we fully coincide, *' for the inefficient, and too 
frequently corrupt, management of these local funds, the administration 
of them could be vested in a respectable body, upon an extended scale, 
instead of in almost irresponsible individuals in petty localities, the ad- 
vantage that might be expected, I am satisfied, is great" 

Thus it will be seen that the objections to the present parochial con- 
stabulary force go, beyond their inefficiency, most strongly also to their 
mode of payment, which, while their charges are declared to be *' un- 
limited, and, indeed, under the present system, unlimitable," is'yet 
not such as efiectually to secure their services. 

We shall dispose briefly of the numerous complaints which we have 
received as to the wrongAil acts of constables. The frauds, extortion, 
embezzlement, and pillage practised by these officers, are the natural 
consequences of their situation. They charge for assistants when they 
are accompanied only by their own wives, or by poor labourers, to whom 
they pay the .common farmer's day wages, receiving the county allow- 
ance and retaining the diflerence. They charge for carriages, when 
they compel prisoners to walk to gaol. They receive the full mileage 
for all the witnesses attending a prosecution, and contract with coaches 
to carry them at half price. They receive their allowance for time and 
trouble, and oflen keep back a part. They pass stolen goods from hand 
to hand, so as to make as many of themselves as possible necessary 
witnesses at the trial ; and, what is matter of most serious charge 
against them, they withhold, and it is said iti many instances appro- 
priate the money and other valuable property found upon persons ap^ 
prehended. 

We have given in the Appendix estimates made by Sir 
Baldwin Leigliton^ and by Mr. Dyer, experienced magistrates, 
of the saving derivable from the appointment of a trained force. 
When we submit our recommendations of remedial measures, 
we shall revert to the subject of the expenses occasioned by 
the existing administration of the law by means of the unpaid 
constables. 

§ 134. We apprehend that the office of constable must very 
early have fallen into inferior hands, from the difficulty of 
finding in the poorer and less populous districts a sufficient 
number of persons qualified or inclined to perform the duties. 

As society advanced, the duties themselves became more 
heavy and complex. The grounds of complaint made by Lam- 
bard of the increase of the statutes, with the execution of which 
the constable as well as the justice of the peace is charged, are 
enormously enlarged in these times, when the statutory enact- 
ments of one year equal the whole of the statutory enactments 
of two or three centuries preceding that in which the complaint 
was made. *' For if Hussey (the chief justice 1 H. 7. 3.) did 
thinke that it was enough to loade all the justices of the peace 
of those days vnth the execution only of the statutes of Win- 
chester andf Westminster for robberies and felonies ; the statute 
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of forcible entries ; the statute of labourers, vagabonds, live- 
ries, maintainance and sherifes ; then how many justices (think 
you) may now suffice (without breaking their backs) to beare 
80 many, not loads, but stacks of statutes that have since that 
time been laid upon them." Lamb. Eiren. cap. 7, temp. Eliz. 

§ 135. In the progress of society the leisure of the middle 
classes from their business has diminished. In times when all 
subjects were trained to the use of weapons for war, and there 
were comparatively few means of excitement, the mailed con- 
stable would often be followed with alacrity upon hue and cry, 
or the chase after the felon ; and the sheriff might command a 
very different array to that which he could now, on any occasion, 
get together as the power of the county. For those wlio have 
entire or partial leisure or capacity, the number of pursuits of 
a comparatively gentle or refined description, often possessing 
the attractions oi pecuniary profit as well as of amusement, 
have greatly increased, to the diminution of any disposition to 
engage in pursuits requiring close attention and severe exer- 
tion, incurring the dangers of rude conflicts, repugnant to the 
habits and dispositions of such persons. If the performance of 
the duties of constable were now generally enforced from per- 
sons properly qualified in respect to station, they would be 
deemed by them, and would be, in fact, grievously oppressive. 
When persons who may be considered qualified in respect of 
station for the office are chosen, they almost all pay for sub- 
stitutes, and avoid serving. In the consciousness or the ine- 
quality of the tax, the justices make the less inquiry as to the 
qualifications of the substitutes, although the person chosen 
as principal naturally obtains the cheapest service he can, and 
the substitute seeks the office commonly with a view to remu- 
neration in corrupt or questionable modes. Numerous and 
apparently well-founded complaints have been made to us, that 
tne leet juries from wantonness, or from malice, or from a desire 
to punish particular individuals^ often elect persons simply with 
the intention of inflicting the fine. We consider tnat the 
power of appointment should no longer be left as an instrument 
capable of being so abused ; and that the service, or means of 
paying for it, should not be exacted by rotation, or otherwise, 
as a grievous tax upon particular individuals. 

§ 136. It has been partly to anticipate objections to amend- 
ment, on the score of unconstitutional innovation, that we have 
laid stress on the ancient law relating to the subject of our 
Inquiry ; and it will be found that the change of circumstances 
would for the most part require changes in the modes rather than 
in the principles of action. For example, in the practical appli- 
cation of the principle of '' quick and fresh pursuit," instead of 
the ancient mode of pursuit by horse and foot, on hue and cry, 
for the apprehension of armed and mounted robbers^ the more 
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efficient course of pursuit would be by the dispatch of a single 
officer in coach, or now, perhaps, by railroad, or possibly by tne 
transmission of the authority by post to a distant officer ; and the 
most effective mode of notification throughout the country would 
be by advertisements in newspapers, or pre-established organs of 
communication. And so with the modes of applying the other 
essential principles of administration to which we shall advert in 
the course of our Report. 

§ 137. Since, then, there are now no adequate inducements to 
the idoneus homo, the man of ability, in estate and body, in 
knowledge and honesty, to perform gratuitously the increased 
services required by the existing circumstances of the community ; 
we see no other means of obtaining services but by the induce- 
ment of payment. The increased knowledge now requisite can 
only be obtained by increased attention, and the devotion of the 
whole time to the study and practice of the duties of the office, 
which for that purpose should be permanent. The alacrity which 
it was sought to obtain from unbought zeal and a sense of duty 
must be obtained by the imposition of responsibilities, and by 
carefully adjusting the interests of the officers to the end in view. 
The independent rectitude of action, sought for in the sufficiency 
of the estate of the person appointed to the office (though we 
question whether the practice at any time extensively accorded 
with the theory of the law in that respect), can now, as it is 
generally agreed, only be obtained by requiring, as a qualifi- 
cation, that he shall be unconnected by appointment, birth, or 
otherwise, with the place in which he acts. Since it is in vain to 
expect of persons whose payment is less than that obtained by the 
greater number of mechanics, qualifications such as are found 
only in persons of the rank of commissioned officers ; we conceive 
that the steady and discreet, yet independent action of the 
numerous requisite force, can only be obtained and transferred to 
them economically by gradations of rank and discipline from the 
few and highly qualified superintendents, on whom responsibility 
should be concentrated. 

§ 138. If permanence and payment were given to the office of 
sheriff on account of the increased knowledge and labour required 
for its execution, we see no new and important additions to the 
constitutional machinery, and to the chief principles of action for 
the preservation of the peace, that would be required for the 
effectual presentation of the public peace and the prevention 
of crime. 

§ 139. The removal which we consider necessary to be made 
by the Legislature of the power of appointing constables from the 
leets as a necessary consequence of the common neglect and 
occasional direct breach of their duties, and indeed of their 
general incompetency^ might be stated as a constitutional alter- 
ation. We would^ however^ submit in answer to the objection 
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tb^t the innovation would be conformable to the constitutional 
principle of giving the appointments where responsibility is im- 
posed. If it were practicable in these times to sustain the early 
responsibilities of the locality to the Crown by means of heavy 
amerciaments^ the power of making the appointments ought to be 
exercised, not by the leet, but by the inhabitants who are re- 
sponsible. We apprehend, however, that the inhabitants must 
necessarily elect to be relieved from so grievous a responsibility in 
favour of the course which we contemplate as the most economical 
as well as the most efficient. 
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We should fail in our duty if, before recommending any mea- 
sures on a subject of such paramount importance as tne preserva- 
tion of the peace of the country, we neglected the examination of 
such measures as may have been tried for the attainment of the 
olijects in view. We consider it fortunate for us that the actual 
experience of measures of amendment, under varied circum- 
stances in different parts of the country, has been sufficiently 
extensive to furnish a basis of induction for our principal recom- 
mendations. 

§ 140. The most extensive trial of a paid constabulary force for 
the rural districts has been made in the county palatine of Chester, 
for which a paid constabulary has been appointed under the 
authority of the Act of the 10th Geo. IV. cap. 97, ''An Act to 
enable the Magistrates of the County Palatine of Cliester to 
appoint Special High Constables for the several Hundreds or 
Pivisions, and Assistant Petty Constables for the several Town- 
ships of that County." 

§ 141. Having been informed that in the year 1829, when this 
Act was passed, it was considered to be an experiment made with 
a view to the application of a general measure to the other 
counties in England and Wales, we were anxious to ascertain the 
results experienced. After we had received the answers made by 
the magistrates to our general questions, and had instituted some 
otlier prefatory inquiries through a gentleman who had given 
much attention to the subject, one of our colleagues visited each 
hundred in tlie county ; investigated the general state of crime ; 
and examined the chairman of the quarter-sessions, Trafford 
Trafford, Esq., at whose instance the Act was sought, several 
others of the magistrates, every special high constable in office 
under the authority of the Act, the governors of the prisons, and 
a variety of other witnesses connected with the county. 

§ 142. The returns of commitments and convictions display an 
increase of numbers subsequently to the passing of the Act. 
During tbe five previous years the commitments were on the 
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average 1131, and during the eight subsequent years the average 
numbers were 1234 annually. 

§ 143. The amount of crime in Cheshire, as indicated by tb3 
Criminal Tables, is above the general average : — 

The proportion which the criminals who were committed for trial 
bore to the population (calculated on the last Census) was in 

1834 in Cheshire, 1 in 492 England and Wales, 1 in 619 

1835 „ 1 in 627 „ 1 in 670 

1836 „ 1 in 604 ,, 1 in 662 

1837 „ 1 in 543 „ 1 in 588 

The proportion whidi the more violent offences bore to the total 
of offences in the same years was in 

1834 in Cheshire, 20 . 29 per cent. England and Wales, 17.44 

1835 „ 15.76 „ 16.25 

1836 „ 13.00 „ 15.56 

1837 „ 10.28 „ 18.81 

We have, however, elsewhere assigned our reasons for treating 
the returns of convictions and commitments as inaccurate indicia 
of the whole amount of crime committed in any particular dis- 
trict. The heavy calendars for this county subsequently to tbo 
passing of the Act might for a time have l^en the necessary 
result of the efficient action of a well-organised constabulary; 
but, making due allowances for any peculiar circumstances of tne 
county, this favourable presumption b rebutted by the experience 
of the operation of a paid constabulary in various other instances, 
from which experience we conceive the inference is warranted that, 
by the efficient application of a well-organised force, habitual 
depredation by residents would within a much shorter period have 
been almost entirely suppressed, and the continued production of 
such heavy calendars rendered nearly impossible. From the 
return we have already cited (s. 10) it will have been seen that 
the average period during which the prisoners in the county gaol 
had been at large in the practice of habitual depredation was 
upwards of five years, or double the duration of the career of the 
prisoners who had been at large with all the peculiar facilities for 
escape affi>rded by the crowds in the metropolis. We shall give 
instances of the operation of the Act on some of the chief points, 
on all of which it appeared to us to be unfavourable to the form 
in which the measure was tried, though favourable on the whole 
to the appointment of a paid and trained force. 

Mr. Trafford Trafford gives the following account of the 
introduction of the Act : — 

What was the peculiar state of the country at the time that induced 
you to move for that Bill? — ^Tbe difficulty of remunerating the con- 
stables, and the necessity for the appointment of a superintendent of 
some denomination over the rest of the constables so appointed and 
paid. 

With rdatioB to th|B state of crime, what w^s the then state of the 
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county? — was it increasing^ ? — Rapidly increasing. The difficulty origi- 
nated in this way. Burgess, the governor of the gaol at that time, was 
an amateur constable. We had appointed him as special constable, to 
be paid. We found that we could not suppress crime without additional 
assistance, and we appointed him, receiving the allowances we were 
enabled to make, by Act of Parliament, to a special constable, but we 
could not give him any regular salary. It struck me as extremely de- 
sirable that we should have a man to whom we could pay a salary, and 
that he should have persons under him at his command more efficient 
than the township constables, who are really of little or no value, and 
that we could be enabled to send them by that to any part of the county, 
particularly to the parts bordering 'upon Manchester, from whence 
there proceeded a great number of depredators. 

What proceedings were taken throughout 'the county, generally, in 
the first instance ? Were the appointments made generally, or only 
partially, as application was made? — At first we appointed generally. 
The applications, I think, would not have been many. It was viewed 
by the townships with a gpreat deal of jealousy — they were afraid of the 
expense. 

Were 'there no description of the township jobbing constables who 
were jealous of their own emoluments and powers being interfered with 
by a paid constabulary being appointed ? — Not within this district. In 
Nantwich there was an opposition got up by an attorney. Their jealousy 
originated a great deal in the idea that the police were intended to act 
as game-keepers. 

§ 144. The special constables appointed under the authority 
of the Act were one special high constable and two petty con- 
stables for the Prestbury division of the Macclesfield hundred, 
one special high constable and four petty constables for the 
hundred of Bucklow, and one special high constable and three 

Eetty constables for the Stockport division of the Macclesfield 
undred. For other hundreds only petty constables appear to 
have been appointed. The whole force appears to have con- 
sisted only of three special high constables and twenty-four 
petty constables, at a total stated expense of 1274/., exclusive 
of fees, perquisites, or emoluments. 

The number of paid officers first appointed appeared to us 
to manifest a wide misconception of tne extent of the evil, or 
of the means requisite to reduce it ; but we found that even 
that number had been reduced by the magistrates, partly in 
compliance with the petitions got up in the townships, com- 
plaining of the expense of the force and of its uselessness ; and 
it certainly appeared to us, that from defective arrangements 
even the smail force appointed was less efficient than we have 
found equal numbers of paid officers in other districts. 

§ 145. To the absence of system we attribute the circum- 
stance, that the magistrates are not in possession of such in- 
formation as to the state of crime as to enable them to judge 
of the administrative arrangements needM for its prevention. 
By the Constabulary Act the appointment of the constables 
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was vested in the quarter sessions, and the quarter sessions 
have only acted when thereunto specially moved by applica- 
tions from the magistrates at the petty sessions^ althougn they 
have exercised their own discretion as to the amount of force 
requisite, and as to its management. 

§ 146. Now, it is shown throughout the evidence that per- 
sons in the position of the magistrates — a position above the 
ordinary information, arising in wide districts, of which usually 
they only know of their own knowledge a part, and whose best 
information, with relation to the remainder, commonly arises 
from the small proportion brought before them of offences 
committed — cannot be expected to possess the requisite know- 
ledge of the state of crime, to enable them to judge adequately 
of the measures necessary for its prevention. Such measures can 
only be accurately determined and applied after the close in- 
vestigation of the lowest particulars as to the state of crime, 
and of the criminal population, with which the magistrates are 
usually only imperfectly acquainted. We were naturally pre- 
pared to find that the evidence of the most experienced and 
intelligent officers, whose position and business bring them 
more closely within the view of those particulars, frequently 
led to very different conclusions to those entertained by the 
magistrates. The evidence which we shall have occasion to 
cite to show the state of the county, and to illustrate the con- 
sequences of the desuetude of the constabulary functions of 
inquiry and presentments, we may submit as illustrative of the 
state of a large proportion of England and Wales, and of the 
general operation of the like principles in other counties. 

Soon after our appointment, the state of the hundred of 
Broxton was brought to our notice in a communication, from 
whfch the following is an extract : — 

In the hundred of Broxton the state of crime is most alarming : there 
is no paid constable in the whole hundred, consequently the farmers 
are continually robbed, their cheese-rooms broken open, granaries and 
out-buildings plundered to an alarming extent, and to such a degree 
of hardihood are the thieves arrived, that, though living in the midst 
of the farmers whom they plunder, yet they dare not, to use their own 
expression, interfere with them ; the consequence is that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Broxton, Bickerton, Burwardesley, Duckington, Hart Hill, 
Bulkely, and the surrounding villages of Tattenhall, Chowley, &c. &c., 
may be found a number of burglars, sheep-stealers, horse-stealers, and 
all the other lower descriptions of crime that can be mentioned as in the 
course of my experience ; I am prepared to show the various grades of 
crime I have enumerated, having been committed by numbers of per- 
sons now living at large in different districts. 

The following is a portion of the examination of a prisoner, 
which was corroborated by other evidence, as to tne state 
of the neighbourhood of Frodsham, in the Eddisbury hun- 
dred: — 
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What is your calling in life ?— A labouring man on a farm. 

What are you here for? — ^They said I took some potatoes. 

They very often steal in your neighbourhood ? — ^There is a deal of 
robbery. 

Is there any constable there ?— Yes, a Mr. Rigby ; he is overseer 
and a constable ; has been so seven or eight years. 

What sort of robberies are committed in your neighbourhood ? — 
Sometimes housebreaking ; sometimes one thing, sometimes another, 
just as they gives their minds to. 

When persons are plundered, they go and tell the constable ? — No, 
they don't ; they ** make it away" (they compromise it) with the people 
6S robbed them. 

Do they break into gentlemen's houses? — Sometimes; but they 
break more into one another's cottages, and take just what they may 

like. 

Is there any sheep-stealing? — Yes, sometimes a sheep gofes. 

If a sheep is stolen, do they sell it to the butchers, or salt it down 
for their own use? — ^They salt it, and bury it in some place under 
ground, and put a large flag (stone) over it. 

Do the farmers go to the constable ? — No. 

Are they afraid ? — Yes ; they are afraid that worse may happen after 
to them. 

Is there any magistrate ? — Yes, about five miles off; they be terrible 
strict about poaching. 

Do the housebreakers go in gangs ? — Yes, seven or eight to a house- 
breaking job. 

Do they travel any distance to commit robberies? — Yes ; they will 
go 12 or 14 miles out to housebreaking or poaching. 

Do these men spend their time idling about all day ? — They are 
always idle by day, and spending money at beer-houses. 

They have plenty of money? — Lots of it — always. 

Is it well known that they are housebreakers and thieves? — Yes. 

Are they watched ? — The farmers watch their own houses, not know- 
ing when they may be attacked ; these fellows are getting so uncommon 
** ha^d-faced" (daring). 

Have any been transported from Frodsham? — Yes, about three 
years ago. These men, now at Frodsham, were all Connected with 
them. 

Mr. Hill, the high constable of Che8ter> gives the following 
account of the state of the rural district in the part of the 
<K)unty near that city : 

Are you aware if there are any known or suspected thieves residing 
in the rural disti'icts ? — Yes, there are ; I s{>eak more particularly of 
the hundred of Brotton. They were wfeU known to the paid constable, 
but he resigned about eight moiifhs ago, and is now a sheriff's officer. 
No man has been subsequently appointed. 

Had he any assistant officer under hith? — He was the only one in 
ihat hundred. 

Was he an active and efficient man ? — Yes, he was. 

Do the firoxton thieves ever visit you ? — ^Tbey never tome here to 
steal, but attend the markets with poultry or vegetables. 
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Do they go in garigs ? — They work, that is, steal, in gangs of two 
or three together : they go eight or ten miles in a night to rob a cheese- 
room, a barn, a granary, or a hen-roost. 

Are these men married ? — Yes, many Of them are, and have families. 

Are they much dreaded by the neighbours ? — ^^'he farmers are all 
afraid of them ; if these thieves were detected in the act of stealing, 
the farmers would be afraid to complain or speak to them. 

Can you state any instances of the state of fear in which the farmers 
have been, or yet are, kept at this time ? — ^They are in a state of fear 
at this time. If you go into the hundred of Broxton the farmers will 
tell you that they dare not say a word ; they dare not ^ve me inforni- 
ation, and if they do they beg me to keep it to myself, hecause, to use 
their phrase, they are afraid of having their cows houghed. 

Has that in fact been done? — I do not know whether they have not 
cut some of the cows' tails : that is the fear they are in. 

Do you know any of the gangs? — ^There is the Cholmondley Oang, 
about five in number; the Bickerton Gang consists of eight or ten; 
the Tattenhall Gang has been " rather weeded," that is, many have 
been transported, but five or six of ihem yet remain. This is the gang 
who used a vault in the church-yard as a place of concealment for their 
stolen property. They have just committed a burglary again at l*at- 
tenhall. The Burs ley Gang and the Tattenhall Gang are all together; 
they all seem to have joined ; they are in one continued gang. 

Have you liad any occasion of late to go into those hills? — Yes, I 
have. 

What occasion has led you there ? — I went in consequence of several 
robberies having been committed, and more particularly a burglary 
having been committed at Tattenhall, where the gang formerly re- 
sided. 

Will you state what occurred? — 1 went lo a house, just, under the 
edge of the hill, of a man named Thomas Hughes. I told him what 
my errand was. I perceived an evident reluctance to allow me to search 
the house. A woman, the wife of Hughes, rushed out into the bed- 
room. I followed her, and found some new check. I said, ''This 
is what I want." She went into another place where there was some 
new stuff, cloth, and calico, and various things ; th^re were also two 
sheep in pickle. I pulled this from under the bed. I said, " What is 
this, Hughes?'* He said, ''I know nothing about, it ^ do you, bro- 
ther?" " No; I neither know nor care anything about it." I said, 
'* Very well, I see what it is ; you have been fetching somebody's sheep 
— this is stolen mutton." I found the woman in the act of concealing 
something. I said, **I shall search myself." I had gone accom* 
panied by an inspector named Haswell, and a police-officer named Ithell. 
I lefl Ithell to guard the door, while Haswell and I entered the house. 
I had no sooner said this, than they rushed upon and knocked my man 
down, and theti Hughes set to work upon me, and a regular fight we 
had. The woman got out between the two men in the scuffle. ■ X went 
to handcuff Hughes, when she gave a whistle or signal, and lots of 
them came : his brother-in-law, his brother and two or three more, 
who were evidently on the look-out. Three of us had a f^ght. One 
of my men got a blow on the arm with a hammer that I have in the 
office now ; but we kept them at bay, and I brought the bundle out — 
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the sheep we could not get. I said, *' We had better go ofT the ground, 
if we can, quietly." We walked almost backwards ; we got into a lane, 
and went for some assistance ; we got some farm-servants ; we went 
back, and had a regular chase. The mutton had been got out ; we 
found it in the garden. We had a chase of two or three hours ; we ran 
a long way after them before we searched the cottage. 

Is the place where they reside on those hills an out-of-the-way 
place ? — Yes, quite so ; quite secluded. There is always somebody 
on the look-out, and the moment an officer goes a signal is given. 
At present the gang are more at a stand, four of them have never 
shown their faces since that, that is, Hughes, Gilbert, a man of the 
name of Whalley, and a woman of the name of Dunn. That woman 
goes out in men's clothes with those men regularly. She will go any- 
where, and face anything that the men will not face. She will go right 
up to a barn-door, astride on an ass. There was one farmer who ac- 
tually stood at his bed-room window with his gun ready in his hand, 
and saw four asses loaded at his barn-door. He dared not shoot at 
them, for if he had he would have been murdered, or his barn set on 
fire. 

Has there been any incendiarism here lately? — Yes, certainly ; some 
time back a man was hung for that. 

Did he belong to these men ? — No, I do not think he belonged to 
these hills ; they are very cautious about associating with anybody 
else but their own gangs ; they are very cautious about strangers. 

Do they follow any ostensible mode of getting their livelihood ? — 
There are some that I think do not work at all ; some may pretend to 
go for a day's labour. They may go harvesting in the summer, but 
wherever these gangs have been harvesting robberies have happened 
immediately afterwards. One of the gang has been taken in Stafford- 
shire, and is now in Shrewsbury gaol. 

Have any of them been apprehended for receiving? — Only one man 
for receiving ; two women for shop-lifting. This gang will some of 
them come to this place with besoms and sand, and go loaded back. 

Are they Cheshire people ? — Bred up thieves on the hills, and they 
bring up their children in the same way. 

Have you many children from those places, or places adjacent, bred 
up thieves ? — No ; I cannot say that we have. They are most of them 
grown up ; they have large families, too. Two men are living at the 
top of the hill, in a very small place ; they are living with two women, 
neither of them married, and there are not less than 12 living promis- 
cuously together in that place. They have two bedsteads, and one is 
raised for the other to pass under it. These two fellows are living with 
these two women, and they go out regularly to plunder ; indeed, they 
never work. 

These accounts are all from the farmers ? — ^Yes. 

Have the landlords ever thought of ejecting those people? — I believe 
Sir Philip Egerton has tried (he is the lord of the manor), but quite 
unsuccessfully. They pull the place down in the day and it is built 
up at night. 

Do they pay any rent? — ^I believe not Those just under the hill 
that have a bit of land pay a trifle. If you go to search any of the 
houses, there is not one in which you do not find two or three measures 
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of corn. They have gone and fetched as many as 20 measures of 
wheat a-ni{;ht. 

Do the farmers venture out after nightfall ? — No, they dare not go ; 
they are frightened of travelling along there. One farmer, Mr. Briscoe, 
after I had had the affray (I did not know him, though he knew me), 
began to talk about that aflfray. He said I should never do any good 
with them ; that I should get murdered. He said, *' To tell the troth, 
I dare not go myself without a man along with me." He took a man 
along with him to protect him. That w^ after I had been there. 

Females, of course, are kept from going out ? — They do not go out 
at night. There is another thing; if they thresh their corn, say, to- 
day, what they thresh to-day they are obliged to carry into the house 
at night They dare not wait for the winnowing; they are obliged 
to carry it into their bed-rooms, and where they can ; if they leave it 
in their barns it is sure to be stolen. 

Do you know anything of the Eddisbury hundred ? — At Frodsham 
they have had robberies lately, and at Kingsley and thereabouts there 
are a very bad set of men ; many have been transported from there, 
and there are still gangs there. 

With regard to the hundred of Wirrall ? — ^They have had a g^eat deal 
of fowl-stealing ; petty depredations on the farmers a great deal latterly. 

For how long have some of these gangs subsisted without interrup- 
tion ? — For years ; they have been in these hills for years. 

Have there been any attempts to commit murder there ? — One man 
was stabbed with a bayonet, and that man was the brother and bro- 
ther-in-law to these very parties, a man of the name of Hughes. A 
farmer's poultry was being stolen ; he got up and attacked the men, 
and they stabbed him with a bayonet fastened to a stick. One of their 
gang was taken, and they made a vow that no one should be taken in 
that way again ; they woi:dd murder the oflQcer first if any one attempted 
to come, and no one has been taken, till I was there, since. There is 
now a man, one of the gang, working under a farmer's nose, ** wanted" 
for a burglary. Five men went to take him, and they could not take 
him. These are the strongest and most athletic fellows that ever yon 
saw. This man is a terror to the whole place ; they are all afiraid to 
attack him. He had once been before a magistrate, and, in returning, 
he walked the constable into a pit, and held the man in the water till 
he thought he was drowned, although he was handcuffed, and he has 
never been taken since. 

And these men have been at large for years ? — Yes, they have. The 
solicitor for the prosecution was over here about this very man, wishing 
me to take him. This man is living by that course now in the neigh- 
bourhood. The farmers do not perhaps see him every day, but they 
see him about occasionally. He will perhaps stop away for a week or 
ten days, and then come again. He goes to a beer-shop amongst his 
gang, and they dare not say a word. 

On the whole, then, you think that, notwithstanding this constabulary 
in Cheshire, Cheshire is distinguished beyond other counties for crime? 
— Yes; more particularly the hundred of Broxton. 

§ 147. The mamstrates of the division of Broxton, which com- 

Srehends the Pickforten Hills, infested by the gangs described by 
f r. Hill^ answer as follows the questions put to them : — 
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State as nearly as yoa can the number of felonies and misdemeanors 
committed during the last twelve months within your division. — Four. 
What proportion of the offenders has been apprehended ? — ^Three. 

Here, no doubt, the magistrates spoke only of the cases brought 
before them judicially, and of which only we could expect them 
to be informed ; otherwise the cases actually occurring from the 
operation of organised gan^s could only be spoken of as having 
occurred by hundreds. The opinions formed by the magistrates 
as to the extent of the remedy are of course governed by their 
present inadequate knowledge of the state of the evil. They 
were asked, — 

How many paid constables do you consider would be requisite in 
your division ? 
They answer, — 

We have the power of appointing under our local constabulary act, 
but such appointment is unnecessary. 

To the previous question, *' Supposing it desirable to appoint 
paid constables to give their whole time to the performance of 
their duties, what other useful functions might be assigned to 
them ?" the answer is — 

They would be perfectly useless in our division ; and we do not know 
to what other duties they could be usefully put. 

The strength of this conviction is shown in the fact which they 
state in another answer, that there were three paid constables 
" appointed under the Constabulary Act, but they were found 
titinecessary, and have since been discharged." 

In answer to the question, whether there are, within their divi- 
sion, any persons who have no visible or known means of obtain- 
ing their livelihood honestly, and who are supposed to live by 
h^itual depredation ? they answer — 

Many : supposed to hve by poaching and plundering out-buildings, 
&c 

Again they are asked — 

Do any and what additional means appear to you to be desirable in 
your division for increasing the actual security and the sense of secu- 
rity to person and property ? 

And they answer — 

We are not aware any additional means are required. 

The magistrates of the Bucklow hundred, in answer to the 
question as to the existence and numbers of persotis living wholly 
by depredation, state that there are '* None known to the magis- 
trates." 

The evidence of the officers who mix with the middle and lower 
classes of society, and v^hose business it is to watch depredators 
and persons of the character adverted to in the question, may be 
adduced as another illustration of the general inadequacy of the 
information for reasoning on the subject obtained by persons in 
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the station of the magistrates, where none of the proper means 
exist of seeking out such information and placing it before them. 
Mr. Stockwin, the superintendent of tne Borough Police of 
Macclesfield, who had previously been one of the inspectors of 
the Metropolitan Police, and who from that position had been 
engaged as special high constable of the Bucklow hundred, was 
asked, in the course of his examination, — 

Now, according to your recollection or knowledge, what number 
of characters were there who were living at large that had apparently, 
or that you were certain used no ordinary or daily trade of life or honest 
means of p:etting their living? — ^The thieves in a village arc not the 
same as the thieves in a town. They all work occasionally. Upon 
the average they would amount to four or five in every township— 
that is, men living at large, skulking about, and who are always sus- 
pected as ni^ht marauders, poachers, and that sort of thing. 

Poachin(^ in the purely rural districts, and robbing the canals In 
others? — ^The canal plunder is carried on by the boatmen themselves 
who are not resident in the hundred. 

Are they not assisted by others not on the boats? — ^Yes^as receiving- 
houses. 

John Chesworth, a constable in the Manchester police, a 
native of Cheshire, who had been a watchman in the K^iutsford 
ff aol, was examined with relation to the state of the district ad- 
jacent to Knutsford. He was asked, — 

Can you give any information as to the state in which the farmers 
were kept by the depredators whom you have described ? — They fear 
uncommonly about their corn, and potatoes, and fruit. I have known 
farmers to sit up and watch. 

Are people afraid to go out much at night after dark ? — Yes ; to 
go into the country they are — out of the town. I knew a farmer to 
sit up, and he perceived tbat he had some corn gone. He sat up the 
night af\er, and the same men came again, but they ^ot away. There 
were three of them, and he could not swear to any of the three. They 
had a fight for it. 

We understand you that the people do manifest a great state of fear 
for their property, and that they do not stir out after dark — not to go 
into the country ? — No ; they do not more than they can help. 

And that robberies on the highway are not uncommon ? — ^They are 
frequent. Frequently a man is knocked down and robbed. If they 
find a man asleep, they will always strip him. 

Mr. Harper, the present special high constable of the Buck- 
low hundred, the successor ot Mr. Stockwin, was examined as 
follows : — 

What number of bad characters do you know — that is to say, what 
number do you know within the hundred who follow no daily trade or 
have no honest or regular occupation, and who are believed to live by 
depredation ? — There are a great many of that description. 

You have never been able to enumerate them ? — No. 

Could you say how many there are, taking one township with 
another?— -In some townships I do not know any; in fact I do not 
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suppose there are any of the description you speak of; in others there 
are several, in some particular townships. 

Would you say with Mr. Stockwin that, taking one township with 
another, some without, and some with a great many, there are as many 
as five persons of that description in each township? — I do not think 
there are as many as five ; that is a great many, taking the whole 
hundred. There are a great many in some townships, and in some I 
have never heard of one. I should think five is exceeding the number. 

Even comprehending all the offences put together ? — Yes ; I should 
think five exceeds the number if anything. 

What would you reckon it at ? — I should think from three to four in 
each township, taking it on the average. 

Of whom you do not know how they live ? — Yes. 

The population of the hundred is 45,000, and the number 
of the parishes or townships is 72 ; so that according to the 
lov^est estimate there must be about two hundred habitual 
depredators within the division of whose habits or even of 
whose existence answer is g^ven, " None known to the magis- 
trates." Here again the conclusions of the magistrates as to 
the desirable remedies correspond with their inadequate infor- 
mation as to the state of the evil. They only state, as the 
additional means desirable for increasing the actual security 
and sense of security of their own district, " the more general 
lighting and watching of small towns would afford great security 
to person and property." They suggest that an addition of 
five paid constables to the existing paid constabulary is requi- 
site, but assign no reason for the acLdition. The experienced 
officer Mr. Stockwin was asked, — 

For such a population and such an extent of country, with this im- 
portant line of communication passing through it, would you say that 
It was possible for so small a body of men as four to watch a popula- 
tion of 45,000 and these canals at the same time, with any, the slightest 
pretension to be a preventive or even a detective force ? — No ; I should 
say not. The body is too small ; let men do their duty ever so well, 
it will harass them off their legs ; and yet they cannot preventjt in the 
way they ought to do, knowing the distance of ground they have to 
travel. 

Suppose you were asked to undertake to be responsible for the pre- 
vention of crime, and as a condition of that responsibility were offered 
to have whatever force you thought absolutely necessary at your dis- 
posal, and any additional power that might not be conferred by the 
existing Act or the general laws, what sort of force would you deem the 
least that could be used for such a purpose within that hundred of 
Bucklow?— I should say about 25 for what I should deem a thoroughly 
eflBcient force. 

The magistrates of the Prestbury division of the hundred of 
Macclesfield, in answer to the same question as to the number 
of the habitual depredators living within their division, state 
that there are such characters, •' but they are not numerous, 
and eventually they are mostly apprehended and convicted of 
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some offence.'' They further state: ''We consider the paid 
constables which we have as sufficient for the district/* and 
they declare that no additional means appear to them to be 
desirable for increasing the security of persons and property 
within the district. 

In this division, as in the Bucklow hundred, the special high 
constable had been appointed from the Metropolitan Police, 
where he also had been an inspector. This officer, Mr. Adam- 
son, being examined as to the number of delinquents at large 
within the division, states that " they average about eieht m 
every thousand.'* The following is a portion of his evidence, 
showing the general state of the district. The population of 
the division is about 50,000, but in that is included the borough 
of Macclesfield, which comprehends about half the population, 
over which the magistrates have no jurisdiction. This officer, 
being Questioned as to the extent of force which he would re- 
quire if he were made responsible for the prevention of crime 
within the division, answers, — 

Supposing you had power conferred upon you with a view to the 
prevention of crime in the district, and you were made responsible for 
any crimes committed within the district, and were invested with the 
means of preventing them, what force for your district for day and for 
night would you require ? — To do it as it ought to be done, day and 
night, there ought to be sixteen men. 

Would you not require, until you had got these gangs down, a 
greater force for a time, perhaps double ? — I should ; because the men 
ought not to go alone, they ought to go double ; we meet those charac- 
ters in fours and fives at night. 

Are you armed ? — Yes, with pistol, sword, hand-cuffs, and staff. 
We seldom take more than hand-cuffs and truncheon. The game- 
laws are so altered now that we have no power over them. After I 
had got them down (i, e. the habitual depredators), the canal would 
need to be specially protected. There is a great length goes through 
this county. 

§ 148. Mr. E. D. Davenport, a magistrate for the county, 
residing at Calveley, near Tarporley in the Eddisbury hundred, 
declared that he considered the Cheshire Constabulary Act to 
be a failure, and thus describes the state of his neighbour- 
hood : — 

As far as my own observation has gone, nothing whatever has been 
effected in the way of the prevention of crime. I speak merely with 
reference to my own neighbourhood. In that neighbourhood a number 
of persons still exist without any apparent lawful means of obtaining 
an honest livelihood. Considerable depredations are still perpetrated 
against property, and without detection. A considerable farmer, Mr. 
Acton, within a mile of my house, has been robbed of a large quantity 
of cheese, during the last and present winters, without anything being 
discovered, and within not much more than a mile of the residence of 
a tpedalconstable. 
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§ 1 53. Much evidence was adduced to us to show that the 
goods conveyed on canals through the county were the subject 
of considerable depredation, and received but little care or pro- 
tection. Strongly-marked instances of habitual depredations 
upon property, and a state of things disgraceful to the whole 
kingdom, as well as to the county, was forced upon our atten- 
tion by the evidence respecting the conduct of the people and 
of gangs of wreckers on the coast of Wirral. We have stated 
the tenor of the evidence on this subject in that part of our 
Beport which sets forth the inadequacy of the means for the 
protection of life and property in cases of shipwreck on our 
coast. See ante, § 58, 61. 

The magistrates of the hundred of Wirral state in their 
answers, that property to an immense amount is lost on the coast, 
and they state that additional paid constables " are totally 
unnecessary and uncalled for in any part of the hundred of 
Wirral, except in the three townships oi Poulton-cum-Seacombe, 
Wallasey, and Liscard, and two or three along the coast ex- 
tending from thence to Hoylake and West Kirby. Four paid 
constables for the whole hundred would be ample with the 
assistance of a coast-guard." 

Does any nightly patrol appear to be requisite within your division ? 
— ^No: except as a coast-guard to protect wrecks, and such guards 
should be appointed at the expense of the port of Liverpool merchants 
and underwriters, as entirely affecting them. 

§ 154. We must observe, with respect to the evidence as fo 
the numbers of depredators at large, and especially with re- 
ference to the evidence cited of the several high constables 
whose intelligence and efficiency were the subject of general 
praise, that that evidence is corroborated by the average num- 
bers of habitual delinquents passing through the gaols, and the 
long average period of their impunity. Unless the delinquents 
at large were very numerous such heavy calenders could not be 
continuously filled ; consequently the number of the habitual 
delinouents, and the extent of depredation committed to main- 
tain tnem, must be great. 

§ 1 55. Not only were the numbers of men originally appointed 
to the constabulary widely inadequate, but the sort of appoint- 
ments was impugned, and the first of them certainly appear to 
have been unfortunate and made without reference to any par- 
ticular standard. 

Mr. Burgess, who was engaged in the first measures on the 

Eassing of the Act, answers as follows to the questions put to 
im : — 

It appears that the number of special high constables is three, and 
that of the petty assistant constables the number appointed throughout 
the county is 24 : from your knowledge of the action of a Constabulary 
Force and of the meaus of preventing crime, would you say that that 
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number is sufficiently large to be in any way considered as a preventiye 
force, — IS it not rather detective than preventive ? — I do not think it 
sufficient even for a detective force. 

Was the number at any time greater than it is at present ? — It was. 

Do you happen to know in what proportion greater ? — ^There were two 
more special high constables, and I should think three times as many 
assistant petty constables. 

How is it that the number has been diminished so far as you are 
aware ?-— In a great measure from the inefficiency of the persons that 
have been appointed ; for where there have been complaints against the 
officers, it has frequently happened that no fresh appointments have 
been made. For instance, the two special high constables, they have 
both been discharged. There have been three discharged, but one was 
replaced : but in two of the hundreds of the county they have been 
discharged and no others appointed. 

Then you attribute the failure of the police in the 6rst instance to the 
badness of the appointments? — I do in a very great measure. 

Were those men who were appointed locally connected, or had any 
of them been in any Police Establishment before? — I do not think 
they were locally connected, but they were appointed from parties that 
had never been in a police ; of the five special high constables first 
appointed, two had never been in any police before ; one had been a 
bellman and a beadle in the city of Chester ; the only two retained were 
those who had been in an organised police ; and from the districts where 
those two acted, there were no petitions against the force. 

Then you attribute the inefficiency of the first force to the inefficiency 
of the first direction, and that from that inefficiency arose the complaints 
of the inhabitants and the reduction of the force ? — Yes ; I consider that, 
if the appointments had been made from Police Establishments where 
the men knew their duty, the system would have worked better. 

You have been in a Town Police, and possibly your experience may 
enable you to form a judgment of what the qualifications of an officer 
are for the prevention of crime. Do you deem it absolutely essential 
to success in prevention that the officers having the direction should 
have made the subject a special study and have been specially trained 
to it? — Yes ; I consider that a most essential part of police business that 
the officers who have to superintend the Establishment should not only 
be well versed in the law applicable to the cases, but be experienced in 
different practices by which they would be enabled to direct their move- 
ments and act with discretion. I conceive that to superintend a Police 
Establishment requires as much training as it requires to learn a profes- 
sion or trade. 

Do not you think that in their degree and in their stations the inferior 
officers should be as efficiently trained ? — Decidedly so. 

And it is to that want of training that you ascribe the discontent 
and consequent failure in the county ? — ^Yes ; I think the low ebb of 
the police is in general to be looked upon as arising from that. When 
a man finds he cannot make any living else he comes down to a police 
officer. Large numbers of the police are broken down publicans and 
shopkeepers. 

9 156. We received complaints not only of negligence in the 
first appointments, but instances of the disregard of the cvi- 
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dence of unfitness afforded by subsequent misconduct. The 
statement made by Mr. E. 1). Davenport, the magistrate^ 
whose testimony we have abready quoted, is as follows : — 

How are the paid constables selected ? Are there any rules of elec- 
tion as to age, as to previous situation, as to qualification in the way 
of security for competency or sobriety ? — As far as I knew, there was 
no such thing: i the selections have generally been made at the recom- 
mendation of some one particular magistrate, who has an overweening 
influence in the district. 

What have been the previous occupations of the men appointed ? 
Prom what stations of life have they been generally appointed? — That 
I cannot tell you : various, I apprehend. It is impossible, I conceive, 
that they could have been recommended for their sobriety, from the 
results of which I myself have been a witness. 

What sort of results were those ? — Frequent complaints against them 
for misconduct. 

Will you cite some of them? — I remember one of them, a man of the 
name of Parkinson, who was constable of the adjoining district. Com- 
plaints were made of his frequent intoxication ; they somewhat reluc- 
tantly admitted the proof of his incapacity. 

Was he dismissed ? — He was dismissed, because one magistrate in- 
sisted upon it ; and another, the best acquainted with his delinquency, 
would not vote until he was pressed greatly. 

Are other instances known to you? — Yes; a constable of my own 
district was about two years ago charged with 'a very brutal assault upon 
a girl, whom he falsely accused of a petty theft to cover his pur- 
poses. I reported the transaction to the petty sessions, but no notice was 
taken of it. 

To your own mind, was there clear evidence of the truth of the 
charge ? — Conclusive evidence. I think he was fined, but not dismissed, 
as he ought to have been. A year afterwards the same man was 
charged with an assault upon a person in a public-house, upon whom 
he attempted to serve a warrant, which he had had in his possession 
fifteen months. 

Had he had, before that time, opportunities of serving that warrant ? 
—Any one day. This I reported to the petty sessions, and he was or- 
dered to be dismissed, but the order was not carried into execution till 
three-quarters of a year afterwards. 

And during that three-quarters of a year he continued to act as con- 
stable ? — He did. 

What were the reasons for this degree of reluctance to dismiss ? — I 
cannot state them. I can only suppose them from hearsay. 

As to the special constables or paid constables generally, what degree 
of confidence is reposed in them by the farmers or rate-payers, or other 
persons whose property they are bound to protect? — I have recently 
made inquiries of the persons who were most interested in the establish- 
ment of a good police, whether they considered the Cheshire Local 
Act to be beneficial or not ; and my informants in the district of 
Bunbury have invariably stated that they considered it a decidedly 
useless expense, unaccompanied by any one advantage. 
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§ 157. Where duties, the due peifonnance of which requires 
special qualifications, are undefined or so little understood as to 
admit of the supposition (always eagerly favoured by the de- 
sire to render personal service or gratify partialities) that 
almost any person is at once qualified for their performance, 
the appointments and the continuance in office are commonly 
determined by the extraneous considerations of personal or 
party favour. Errors, such as those pointed out by the wit- 
nesses, are referable to defective arrangements, to the absence of 
prescribed qualifications, and the want of supervision of a su- 
perior authority watching over the execution of the law. One 
of the requisite arrangements pointed out by experience is, 
that the appointments should be made in large districts or on 
a large scale, by superior and responsible officers, themselves 
especially qualified for the performance of their duties, and ex- 
posed to continued inconvenience from any failure to choose 
fitting persons. Within small districts the fitting persons are 
not always readily found, and since there can be no corps or 
large class in such districts, there is no means of carrying out 
a system, or of giving any efficient training. In the absence 
of appropriate information and adequate personal interest on 
the part of the persons appointing in such districts, who them- 
selves give but casual attention to the performance of their 
duties, the sinister motives to which we have adverted, and 
which will always, casteris paribus, have some influence, will 
have full sway. We find as a general fact that, whilst the 
knowledge for the guidance of individuals in appointing skilftil 
officers is scanty, their interest in making good appointments 
is comparatively weak. In some cases indeed they have little 
or no interest in the prevention of depredation, as in the case 
of depredations on persons or property in transitu, or depreda- 
tions on strangers and travellers on the main roads or depreda- 
tions on persons or property in cases of shipwreck. The pro- 
bability that the person appointing will himself be robbed or 
suffer injustice within his dfistrict, even though it may be a feari* 
ful contingency, is yet remote, and, therefore, makes but a 
feeble impression, whilst the motives of friendship or otherwise 
are present, active, and absorbing. It is, indeed, to be ob- 
served, of persons of higher station and influence, that they are 
usually the least exposed to the injuries or evils to be prevented. 
Their property has its special guards and servants or private 
watchmen ; they travel little on foot, and their known means 
of redress in their wealth is in itself a powerful protection. In 
illustration, we may cite the evidence of the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, the rector of Hinton, near Bath, who, in his examina- 
tion with relation to a rural district, comprehended chiefly by 
the Bath Union, of which he was the chairman, describes the 
iafluence on the different classes of society of a number of bad 

q2 
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characters, persons unemployed by day, and supposed to be 
thieves by night : — 

I could point out some of those people living without any known 
means of employment by day, but taken to prison at various times for 
being caught in depredations by night. 

These characters being, as you state, on the prowl by night, is it ge- 
nerally known what is the effect on people in the district? — If I travel 
by night, country people express their surprise. There is scarcely 
an individual of my parish that would not express his surprise at a per- 
son being out after dark. " I never like to be out after dark," say 
wealthy farmers to me frequently, and to my astonishment. I was 
mentioning that to a gentleman the other day as being a thing that 
persons in the country, from so many unfavourable circumstances, not 
having the protection of a constabulary, or gas-lights, and other con- 
veniences of a town, are greatly inconvenienced by not being able to go 
out at night ; he said, ** I go out at night." Why, I said, that makes 
all the difference ; you have your carriage and two horses, and your 
coachman and footman, and may travel, perhaps, with perfect impu- 
nity ; but when a man has a single horse, or a single horse and gig, 
and has a country of hills a mile in length, or when they are on foot, it 
is a different matter : and the same person who would be in danger in 
the one case would not be in danger on the same road, if lie travelled 
as a person of large property does — in his own private carriage, — a 
gentleman's carriage is not in much danger. 

He having a coachman ? — A coachman and a footman, and perhaps 
two or three inside, therefore it is a more formidable thing to attack ; 
but a private individual is without any protection. It is the case very 
frequently that two or three nights in the week, sometimes two or three 
hours after dark, sometimes nearly midnight, I am out; and, unless it 
is just within one hour of sunset, I scarcely ever see a person on the 
road. 

Does not that practically operate as a discouragement to reside in 
the country, on the parts of persons of small means? — There is every- 
thing to drive a man out of the country at this very moment ; and, as an 
individual, I feel if I were not tied by my engagements as a clergyman, 
and were to consider my own convenience rather than a sense of duty, 
I should not reside in the country. It is the last thing that any person 
in my situation would do, to choose a country life, because of the want 
of the advantages which are possessed in a town, such as the want of 
security, or of anything in return, in fact, for the taxes I pay. I feel I 
pay in taxes to the Government a considerable sum, and that in return 
I am not conscious that I am protected in the least degree in the 
world. 

§ 185. The statements we have received from magistrates 
acting in districts (proved to be similarly situated to Cheshire) 
that there was no insecurity or no feeling of insecurity and per- 
son or property within those districts, were perfectly correct as 
statements of their own feelings and of the facts within their 
own knowledge. We should create an unjust impression if we 
were to leave it to be supposed that the influence as aflfecting 
the appointment and the efficiency of any paid force we have 
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described were confined to any particular class. It is found 
that in the appointments to the nightly watch in the rural 
towns, as well as in the parishes in the metropolis, these influ- 
ences are always more strongly marked, and lead to the appoint- 
ments of paupers to relieve the poor's rates, and of decayed por- 
ters and men of improper characters to relieve private burdens. 
These, it is to be observed, are appointments made by shop- 
keepers of persons to guard their own and their neighbours' 
shops. We have had one recent instance presented to us 
where an able-bodied and dissolute pauper having been long 
burdensome to a parish in one of the city of London Unions, 
the guardian of the parish, to the marked satisfaction of the 
majority of the other guardians, got rid of the pauper by pro- 
curing him an appointment as one of the nightly watch of 
his parish. Another guardian, having learned on inquiry by 
the relieving officer as to the man's previous character, and he 
(the pauper) had been discharged, and could get no employ- 
ment on account of frequent depredations which he had com- 
mitted upon his employer, brought the facts before the Board, 
remonstrated against the steps that had been taken, and urged 
the immorality of their being parties to the appointment of such 
a person to an office of trust]and guardianship of the houses and 
properties of the rate-payers their neighbours. The appeal 
was, however, totally ineffectual ; the immediate motive of re- 
lieving the rates prevailed, and the man who had become a 
pauper because he had been a thief, was made a watchman be- 
cause he was a pauper, and we are informed that he remained 
in office as a watchman until he had committed an act of miscon- 
duct which rendered his dismissal unavoidable. In the more 
popular appointments the operation of narrow influences is still 
more strongly manifested. The officer called the parish beadle 
usually executes the constabulary duties, and the popular elec- 
tions of this officer are the subject of ridicule from the successful 
claims being founded on facts which are in themselves flagrant 
manifestations of incapacity and untrustworthiness. 

§ 159. The evil of such influences extends through the whole 
of the service; and, in the case of the magistrates, exposes 
them to suspicion and jealousies^ and impairs their influence in 
the due administration of justice. 

§ 160. The inconveniences of the yearly appointments were so 
far felt in the county which we have had under consideration, that 
to obviate the evils of local connexions, and want of knowledge 
on the parts of the chief officers, as well as to gain somewhat of 
disciplined control over the petty constables, new appointments 
were made from the metropolitan police. Mr. Traflbrd was asked, 

Of late have you not derived advantage from obtaining officers from 
the Metropolitan Police ? — Yes, very great advantage ; I was the first 
person that applied for that assistance. 
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From the experience of the services of such trained and skilled 
officers and the difficulty that we presume exists in training raw and in- 
experienced men, would you not say that it was essential almost for the 
success of any measure of this kind at the outset, that the men should, 
if possible, have had a previous training? — Yes ; and in addition to 
that, I think it would be desirable that the men should be strangers 
to the neighbourhood in which they are appointed, and that the magis- 
trates should have the power to change them from district to district. 

The efficiency of these trained officers was the subject of very 
general praise. In one township a vote of thanks and some 
pecuniary reward were voted to the police. Other evidence 
was afforded^ that in due time an efficient force would be ap- 
preciated. 

§ 161. The common constable, though under the supervision 
of the magistrates, as we think the paid constables might still be 
to a considerable extent, was only directly appointable by them, 
when the leet failed to make a proper appointment. It appears 
that the new power of the direct appointment of paid constables, 
by election of the magistrates of Cheshire under whom they 
subsequently acted, in itself excited much jealousy amongst the 
farmers and the people generally. 

Mr. Trafford was asked — 

Is there any sort of information that you can give, in connexion with 
the petitions against the Act, as to how they originated, or whether 
there was any grievance or ill working at that time ? — I have under- 
stood that they were instigated by an attorney. He got the people 
together, and at last, through the attorney, the idea was circulated, with 
a great deal of activity, too, that the constables were appointed 
for the service of Lord Combermere, Sir John Broughton, Lord Crewe, 
and others who preserve their game ; or at least the people got the im- 
pression that the police force in the hundred of Nantwich was merely 
for the preservation of the game. I have heard from different ma- 
gistrates there, that this got abroad, and many of those men were 
induced to sign the petition from that impression. We went through 
some of them. I remember, in one of the petitions, a subscriber was 
stated as an esquire who was a publican in a small bouse. There 
were all sorts of tricks of that description played when they magis- 
trates came to examine them. They are all signed chiefly by men of 
low description. Certainly there are some few men of a better descrip- 
tion, — some of the men I know something of, — but a very small pro- 
portion of each township. 

It will suffice to show the character of the majority of these 
petitions, that whilst the state of the county in respect to crime 
was not dissimilar to that described in the evidence quoted, 
they alleged that no new force was needed, and that the town- 
sbip or parish constables were efficient^ and all that was 
wanted. The origin of some more recent petitions against a 
proposed increase of the number of paid constables was inves- 
tigated at our instance; and it certainly appeared that the 
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opposition to the increase was instigated by only a small pro- 
portion of the inhabitants ; that proportion consisted chiefly of 
persons whose corrupt interests would be affected by the ap- 
pointment of an efficient constabulary, or of persons who would 
be properly the subjects of the control of a police. One of the 
petitions was hawked about by a parish or township constable, 
whose emoluments from fees would necessarily be reduced by 
the appointment of salaried officers. Nearly one-third of the 
householders who signed were beer-shopkeepers or publicans ; 
other signatures were of persons who had been charged or con- 
victed of some offences. One of the Detitioners was strongly 
suspected of being implicated in a muraer ; and there was only 
a small minority of signatures of persons who might be deemed 
disinterested. JBut although many of the petitions and much 
of the opposition were doubtless of the character of that oppo- 
sition which may be expected to be given to any measure ia 
{)roportion to its efficiency and advantage to the community at 
arffe, and were not altogether free from the taint of party 
jealousy at the exercise of such an authority by the magis- 
trates, had so much weight as to lead them to reduce the 
numbers appointed against their own convictions ; Mr. Trafford 
was asked — 

It appears that the number of special high constables at present 
appointed is only three, and the number of assistant petty constables for 
the whole of the townships throughout the county are 24. Were they 
not at one time much more numerous ? — Yes, they were the most nu- 
merous in the Nantwich hundred, and were more numerous than at 
present in this hundred. Burgess was at one time special high con- 
stable for Macclesfleld, and he certainly did a great deal of good by having 
at his immediate disposal a certain number of officers under him ; and 
we found in this neighbourhood so much indisposition to the support of 
this measure, that we availed ourselves of that precedent for appointing 
a smaller number, in the hopes of quieting people's minds. We did it 
without that deg^e of firmness with which we ought to have acted, 
because, when we had^more, the force was more efficient in a greater 
proportion. 

§ 162. Further, there must frequently be deep-seated and 
real causes of distrust of the direct appointment and adminis- 
tration of such a force by the magistrates — distrust arising out 
of the relation of master and servant, as well as of employer 
and labourer. This indicates the need of the intervention of 
another authority on such occasions. Mr. Trafford was asked— 

With regard to the general question about the powers of superior 
officers, may not it be matter of consideration, of expediency, fre- 
quently even as reg^ards the magistrates themselves, with a view to 
Uieir general purity of bearing and action, and particularly as affects 
the satisfaction of the people on the occasion of any tumult, that more 
power should be given to the superintendent on the occasion of any 
riots, where the magistrates themselves, as employers of laboiur, am 
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brought into opposition to their workpeople — so on the occasion of a 
strike ? — There has been sad mischief on that account. A woman 
came to a friend of mine who acts in one hundred, who said, ** For 
God's sake come and sit upon the Bench, or let my husband's case be 
heard at another petty sessions." He said, " Why, my good woman ?" 
She replied, '* All the magistrates on the Bench where he is to be tried 
are master manufacturers.'* That was reported to me by the magis- 
trate — he knew not what to do. He thought it would be extremely 
improper for him to go there, though a magistrate acting for that divi- 
sion of the county. But that was the case. 

§ 163. The functions of the justice of the peace and those of 
tbo conservator of the peace are constitutionally distinct, and 
the evidence shows that, from the altered nature of the demand 
for those services, the functions have now become decidedly 
incompatible. The ordinary ground, for the maintenance or 
revival of the ancient separation of the judicial and the admi- 
nistrative functions, are developed in the examination of Mr. 
Hopes, a magistrate of the Prestbury division of the hundred 
of Macclesfield : — 

In the metropolis the judicial functions and the functions of a police, 
that is the functions of hearing and deciding on cases, either finally for 
the infliction of a penalty, or preparatory, as to whether there is a case 
made out to put the party on his trial before a superior tribunal, have 
been separated from those of a police, namely, prevention by watching 
and the pursuit and apprehension of offenders. These latter func- 
tions have been assigned as a division of labour, if we may so express 
it, by a recent measure, to one distinct and responsible body, namely, 
the Commissioners having the control over the whole country, and 
having the power to direct the whole force upon any given point. 
Now, do you think it desirable, supposing you began the arrangements 
de novo, and to commence the administration now, that such should 
take place within your own district? — I think it would be exceedingly 
desirable ; the force will, in my opinion, be much better attended to. I 
think, too, the functions of the magistrates are better performed if 
separated altogether from giving directions to constables : they would 
be more independent and have less bias on their minds when hearing 
the cases brought before them. 

Is there not an interest in the pursuit of the offender generated 
"where the magistrate directs the measures for the pursuit? — He must 
feel some degree of interest in such cases. 

In acting as a judge upon a case, as, for example, in determining 
whether the amount of evidence is sufficient to establish the crime, or 
to establish it sufficiently to send it to a jury, do you not think it would 
be better in appearance, and that the guon'-judicial function would 
really work better, if the magistrate knew nothing of the case previously, 
and his attention were confined strictly to the evidence publicly produced 
before him ? — Such is my opinion. 

Now when a magistrate has to give directions for the execution of 
warrants, of course he must talk with the constables as to the mode 
of doing it, sometimes as to the probability of capture, and other 
points of that kind ?— Usually he does so. 
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Does not that circumstance lead to habits of speaking and talking on 
the part of the constables to the magistrates which if it were done in 
the case of a judge we should consider unseemly and unbecoming?— 
These directions lead to a constant communication between the con- 
stable and the magistrate, independent of those periods when the 
magistrate is sitting upon the bench. He will, perhaps, call to tell the 
magistrate what success he has had, and describe to the magistrate the 
pursuit of the prisoners, whether it has been successful or not, and 
perhaps take other and further directions ; and those directions do 
interest the magistrate very much in the pursuit and capture of the 
prisoner. 

Could you say that it is the inevitable result of such a state of cir« 
cumstances that the magistrate must be extra-judicially, if I may so 
express it, informed of statements of facts that are likely, in spite of 
himself, to influence his decision? — It is quite my opinion that it will 
to some extent, do so with any magistrate. 

Do you apprehend that this known habit of communication between 
the magistrates and the officers may sometimes have an undue influence 
on the officer's mind, that is, leading him to rely more than he ought 
to do upon the support and influence of the magistrates in any case 
where his own conduct might be called into question ? — I think that 
constables do rely very much upon the support of the magistrates; 
but whether in the present state of the law it be necessary or not for 
the purposes of the prevention of crime, I cannot say ; I have no doubt 
constables exceed very much that which is their strict legal duty, and, 
if investigated, would be subject to punishment by legal proceedings ; 
but I would also say that in very few of those cases in which they do 
exceed the strict law do they apprehend parties that are wholly inno- 
cent. 

They are liable to excess ? — ^Yes. 

In that excess relying upon the support of the magistrates ? — ^No 
doubt to some extent.] 

We would here request attention to the experience upon this 
topic derived from another part of the country. The following 
forms part of the evidence of Thomas Dimsdale^ Esq., the 
Secretary to a Rural Police Force maintained at Bamet^ in 
the county of Herts, by voluntary subscription. 

Do you not think it would be practicable or advisable that the magis- 
trates should have the immediate direction of the constabulary force ; 
do the magistrates who are members of your committee ever find it 
necessary or expedient to interfere with the direction of the force in any 
shape ? — No, they leave it entirely to me : they never interfere any 
further than one gentleman, writing to another, says, ** You will be 
aware that so and so has been before us.'' 

Then they practically keep the constabulary and magisterial functions 
apart ? — ^Yes, they do. 

Do you think that an advantageous course? — ^Yes, 

Do the magistrates themselves consider it so? — ^They always act 
upon it. 

And how long has been your experience of this Board? — Over 
nearly the whole space of time since the formation of the association. 

And has anything occurred during that twenty years, during which 
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the magistrates have been members of your committee, and that this 
■tparate action has taken place, to induce either the magistrates or 
yourself to believe, or have any expressions or sug^gestions to that 
effect been made to you, that it would be advantageous that the magis- 
tmtes, as from the bench, should have the control and direction of the 
eonstabulary? — ^They do, generally, but never specifically, as giving 
hints which their experience and ability enable them to do ; they give 
Tery valuable hints in committee, but, as connected with the execution 
of the judicial functions, they never interfere at all, nor in the direction 
of the force in any way ; they give valuable hints, particularly in 
fearful times, such as in times of incendiarism and so on ; they have 

even suggestions which have been amalgamated in committee, and 
ought down to something like a proper form. 

Have they no constables of their own? — They have; but if you were 
to hear their opinion of them you would find they make no use of 
them ; they do not rely upon them at all. 

Then, in point of fact, they simply exercise their ^on-judicial 
ftinctions as they may be termed ? — Yes. 

And those hints and suggestions are given to you as judges, living in 
your neighbourhood, or private gentlemen might give them to you, and 
not as magistrates ? — Never as magistrates, except the offence has been 
tommitted on their own property. 

Simply as private individuals ?— Yes. 

Are we to collect from your evidence that it would be an innovation 
tyn your practice, to make your constables dependent upon the several 
benches ? — Certainly. 

What, in your opinion, would be the effect of such an arrangement 
in your own neighbourhood ? — It would have a very bad effect ; it 
would have this effect : — a man would say, " Why, this gentleman 
was influential in procuring my situation, or in excusing my errors, or 
in directing my duties : I must look up to him ; he has, in a measure, 
the scales of my destiny in his hands ; I must hold his stirrup and 
saddle, and go and look afler his pheasants if he is fond of shooting ; 
I must take care that his cow is not atolen, or something of that kind, 
or run on errands for him." Now, the magistrates (very much to their 
honour) never at all interfere : if a man has been negUgent of his duty, 
he is never said anything to by them ; they always refer him to me. 
They have alvrays acted with a view to conciliate public feeling ; then 
ws either call a sub-committee, or I wait upon them to say, '* Here is 
one of our men has committed an irregularity, or something wants in- 
quiring into on the spot ; will you give me the aflernoon ?*' and they 
do : I say, *' I am very much obliged to you for your advice and assist- 
ance." It is a description of case which requires to be heard before 
other people, that they may not take a personal view of the case. There 
is a sort of suspicion or idea, and we take another gentleman, not as a 
magistrate, to inquire into it. 

Of course, in the conduct and organization of a paid constabulary, 
the men will commit, or frequently be placed in situations to be 
accused either of having exceeded their powers, or of having given 
some other occasion of bringing a charge before the magistrates ; what 
would be the effect if the appointment of a paid constabulary were 
eonfened on the magistrates, iad all complaints of such illegality, as 
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committed by those men, were to be made to the ma^strates appoint- 
ing, — that is the eflect on the popular mind in such cases, and add to 
this the consideration of the effect on the mind of the magistrate him- 
self? — ^The question is somewhat delicate ; it is necessary to see the 
magistrate's power of mind, before one could state what would be the 
eflPect of such circumstances upon it But one of the difficulties is 
here, if a magistrate should chance to be averse in any district, from 
prejudice, or any other circumstance, he would do all that he could to 
make it appear that the new order of things was not productive of any 
good effect, though we know it is. Then, on the other hand, we 
should say that possibly a magistrate might have too great a favour 
or fancy for it, and should run it into a variety of points that it is not 
necessary to do. In our mixed committee we have persons who are 
somehow excessively mild in the administration of everything, and 
others who are known to exceed the other way. There would be con- 
tinual errors if it were confined to too small a number, or to any one 
particular grade in society. The magistrates in our own neighbour- 
hood are men of intelligence. The grreat defect of our country magis- 
trates, I find, is indolence and irregularity. Without there is an 
extraordinary emergency calls them together, they do not want to 
be troubled, or to have their quiet disturbed. One or two leading 
men can do the business very well, but if they are away we feel the 
loss of them very much. If we had one stipendiary magistrate, that 
would be all remedied : our gentlemen would be very glad to act 
with them ; there would be no jealousy of opinion at all ; they wish 
to discover which is the best plan. 

If the constabulary were in their hands, would there not be a suspicion 
of partiality, and certainty of mischief in other directions ? — Yes, there 
would be less danger out of their hands than in it, because they would 
fall too much into the old track : if it were entirely subject to their con- 
trol, their influence would be an undue and unfair one. 

That is, the officers, where there was any implied interest or implied 
wish or direction, would give their attention unduly to particular classes 
and descriptions of persons and property ? — They would ; it is in the 
nature of things. 

§ 164. The more direct practical evidence upon this topic wag 
elicited from Mr, Burgess, tne able and intelligent officer whose 
evidence we have before cited. The following statement appears 
to us to be deserving of peculiar attention, not only as demonstra- 
tive of the necessity of maintaining practically the distinction 
between the judicial or ^uo^i-judicial and the executive functions, 
but of the high qualifications requisite on the part of the paid 
officers : — 

From my own experience as one of the special high constables 
under the Cheshire Constabulary Act, as well as a police officer in 
towns, I venture to say, that it is impracticable to act efficiently under 
the directions of the magistrate, because the circumstances under which 
you are obliged to act as an officer are continually changing ; and it is 
impossible for the offiter, much less the magistrate, to foresee the cir- 
cumstances which may appear on the spot : tor instance, I may know 
that stolen goods may be in a particular house, or disposed of by the 
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occupier ; or I may have traced them through his hands ; and there 
may be very good grounds for apprehending him on suspicion. The 
magistrate may have given his directions or his warrant on this sup- 
position; but, on going to the place, I have received answers which 
have convinced me that the party has been entirely innocent : instead 
of being a principal, he has turned out to be the most important 
witness. If I apprehend him, according to the magistrate's direc- 
tions on my own first advice, what do I destroy? The witness. For, 
n the first place, the person will not be well disposed to assist, by 
being put into gaol when he is innocent; and, in the next place, when 
he is in court, the thief s counsel will be sure to ask him, ** Have 
you not been in gaol on this charge ?*' " Yes, I have." " And so 
you get up this story to get off yourself, by shifting the charge on the 
innocent man at the bar.*' Then again the cases are innumerable where 
I, as an officer (as all officers do), find ttie proofs of guilt on the s|x>t ; 
and, unless they are acted on at once, all traces are lost. I have, for 
instance, gone with a warrant to apprehend a man for deserting his 
family, and I have found, on going into bis house, proofs [of a felony 
against him and a whole gang, and by acting at once I have secured 
and transported those who would have escaped had the magistrate's 
authority been waited for. There is the greatest^ security when the 
place of the officer is made respectable, and he is made responsible. 
When the magistrate himself is responsible for what he must act 
upon judicially, a very great deal of useful action is prevented by his 
not liking to act in the dark. When there was a great deal of incen- 
diarism about the country, there was only one known act of incen- 
diarism committed in the county of Chester. I apprehended the 
author of that act, and he was executed. The proceedings against the 
man (who was a blacksmith) and his apprehension were rather u matter 
of serious responsibility for a simple officer. I tried to 'get the magis- 
trates' sanction to my proceedings, but they said to me, ** Burgess, 
you know the whole case better than we, and know how best to act ;*' 
and, in short, I had to act upon my own responsibility until after the 
man was committed. When he was committed, I applied for and 
obtained the aid of a respectable solicitor (Mr. Grimsditch, the present 
member for Macclesfield) ; and in such cases it would be better that 
the officer acting should be backed by the authority of some officer of 
the nature of a public prosecutor, rather than that it should be thrown 
upon those who will have to act judicially; for it has very frequently 
happened, in my own case, that I have had to act on information, 
which no magistrate could know without ^being prejudiced against a 
prisoner. 

I am convinced that it is essential to the success or popularity of 
any rural constabulary, and the due administration of justice, that the 
magistrates should be relieved from the trouble of directing the con- 
stables. At present, from the ignorance of the unpaid constables, the 
magistrates have to supply their deficiencies, and to inform them 
what they have to do. If this were to be continued with a paid 
constabulary, the magistrates would only have to make themselves 
not only magistrates but superintendents of a police. Wherever any- 
thing occurs amiss from the ignorance of the officer a share of the 
blame falls of course on the magistrate. Gentlemen are appointed to 
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the office of magistrate from their high respectability to perform magis- 
terial acts, but they are of too high a station in life to be acquainted 
with the necessary technicalities connected with thief-taking. The 
magistrate generally acts on the advice of his clerk or agent, who him- 
self can know little of the case except what he gets from the officer. 
The magistrate can only act on the knowledge of his agents, or the 
magistrate acts in ignorance. But the effect of all this is very demo- 
ralising ; it is soon seen through by the people ; the officer is made a 
greater man than he really is, and is looked upon almost as the magis* 
trate, and there is a great deal of sycophancy. Many things are sus- 
pected to be done from indirect or improper motives, and the magis- 
trates are made very unpopular. If a magistrate acts under the advice 
of a zealous and able officer who does his duties in all cases, then, 
since the authority of the magistrate is supposed to be discretionary, 
there is a cry out what a harsh magistrate he is. If the officer acts 
only on his own responsibility it is believed to be his duty. When I 
acted as one of the special high constables the magistrates prevented 
all this by keeping their duties separate from mine, and by making it 
clear that I was responsible for the police duties, and by openly leaving 
it all to me. 

§ 165. The more fully the subject of the separation of the 
judicial and executive functions of the magistrates is considered^ 
the more clearly will it be seen that those functions are essentially 
incompatible. It should be borne in mind that the executive 
business of prevention or repression, of guarding against the pro- 
bable recurrence of criminal acts and the escapes of criminals, 
the business of arranging patrols, and the detailed means of 
information and pursuit is essentially a business governed by pro- 
babilities, deduced from the experience of classes of cases, always 
varying, and requiring constant attention to make the requisite 
changes and adaptations; whilst the judicial functions of the 
magistrate, whether in hearing and determining on the sufficiency 
of evidence, for final sentence summarily, or on its sufficiency to 
authorise him in sending the party accused to a trial before 
another tribunal, consists m the examination of the various points 
of evidence, the circumstances, or various particulars involved 
in each case. The magnitude of the particular cases, when 
brought close for examination in all their particulars, generally 
obscures and prevents the possibility of uninterrupted attention 
to the wider but connected operations of classes of cases. There 
are few persons experienced in any branch of administration who 
have not observed or experienced the difficulty of carrying on 
efficiently in combination these two operations, which become more 
incompatible in proportion as the business increases in amount 
and complexity. We cannot cite a higher opinion on this point 
than that given by Mr. Forster, the late stipendiary magistrate 
of Manchester, now the chairman of the Lancashire Quarter 
Sessions : — 
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You have stated that you have yourself nothing to do either with 
the internal organization or with the control of the daily force, which 
■erves warrante and executes processes, in addition to the other 
matters. But your functions are simply judicial functions. Now 
have you ever had any reason to suppose that it would he beneficial to 
the public service, or have you experienced any of a directing or con 
trolling power, or have you any reason to conclude that it would be 
other than advantageous, generally, as regards t^e action of a paid 
constabulary — that the judicial functions and the functions of direct- 
ing a force of that kind (except judicially) should be kept entirely sepa- 
rate ? — My decided opinion is, that it is very desirable and important 
that the judicial functions of a magistrate should be kept wholly 
distinct from anything hke the control or direction of a police force, 
or of the constables and officers that appear before him as witnesses. 
From my own experience, I believe that I have performed my duties 
here much more advantageously from this circumstance than I other- 
wise could have done. 

I think that all decisions of magistrates in cases where policemen 
have been concerned are much more satisfactory, and will be far better 
received than they would be, if that force were supposed to be under 
their control. 

In cases of the action of a force, either of a paid or unpaid consta- 
bulary, under the control or direction of the magistrates, is it not un- 
avoidable that the magistrates should take an interest in pursuit, and 
should receive information extra-judicial, and of which it would be 
exceedingly difficult to clear their minds when they have to act judi- 
cially? — I think so, and it appears to me that a magfistrate would 
not be able to decide with the same impartiality and freedom from bias 
in cases supported by or instituted against officers who are appointed 
and governed by himself, and whose conduct ^he might therefore feel 
more or less an interest to defend. 

One of the first and most important steps in the improvements 
of the metropolitan police consisted in the separation of these 
functions^ and it will be seen from the evidence of the most expe- 
rienced professional magistrates, delivered before tlie recent Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons^ and by the unanimous opinion 
of the Committee, that tlie completion of the separation is essen- 
tial to the completion of the improvement The demands of time 
requisite for the performance of the executive duties involved in 
the efficient superintendence of any well regulated constabulary, 
which require an uninterrupted daily attention, are now so great 
as to be compatible only with the performance of the duties as a 
profession. 

We may observe that the distinction of the functions is an early 
constitutional distinction, widely marked, and in the periods of 
the greatest efficiency* strongly maintained. Until recently it 
was recognised by all the text writers. Lambard^ in his Eiren- 
archia, treats of the justice's "double power; the one of juris- 
diction, and the other of coercion," &c. Cap. xii. p. 59. " And 
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herein the justice of the peace is by one halfe superior to the 
ancient conservator of the peace, who had only coertion or pre- 
hension in a few cases, and no jurisdiction in any cause that I 
remember." The distinction is marked by such passages as the 
following : " And because, for the most part, there is but one and the 
same manner of doing, whether the precept come from the justice 
of the peace as he is a minister, or as he is a judge, I also will 
handle them together." Nevertheless, where the demands of time 
for the performance of the judicial duties of the magistrates are 
not seriously heavy, they may we conceive be advantageously 
required, not to perform, but to supervise the performance of exe- 
cutive duties. We shall hereafter specify the nature of the control, 
which we think they may usefully exercise over any newly-organised 
and paid constabulary. 



TTie next topics of inquiry were, as to the description of exe- 
cutive regulations or rules of action of the force within each 
division, and of each division in relation to the others. 

§ 166. It is our duty to state, that we found in use in the 
county no combination of regulations deserving the name of 
system ; no reference to the older specifications of the duties of a 
constabulary, many of which would have suggested principles of 
action that are the most simple and efficient we can recommend ; 
no proper methods adopted for securing regular information of 
the courses of delinquency ; no well-regulated communication of 
intelligence between one aivision and another ; no regular com- 
bined action between one set of officers and another ; nor any 
systematised control of the whole, or pre-appointed arrange- 
ments, or revival of the ancient and efficient organization of the 
power of the country, for bringing it forth as a whole. 

The general state of the regulations in the county, and of what 
would be the administration throughout the greater part of the 
country of any general powers similar to those conferred on the 
magistrates by the Cheshire Constabulary Act, is, we think, very 
fairly described in the following evidence of Mr. Hopes, the 
magistrate whose testimony we have before cited : 

Have you any rules or regulations, any book of rules, for the guidance 
of the officers ? — ^With regard to fees we have. 

In no other respect ? — In no other respect. 

The management of these men, we presume, is left to the high con- 
stable, in the intervals of the magistrates' sittings ? — Certainly ; we do 
not consider that they have discretion to act as constables without his 
order, except on view of an offence. 

Now what is the nature of their duties in the intervals of your sitting; 
on the days of sitting they attend upon you, and are at your biddingi 
to execute warrants or otherwise. Is that their chief business in the 
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intenrals? — ^Their duty in the intervals, I imagine, is the prevention 
of crime, and patrolling the district. 

Have you any settled routes for them ? — That is under the direction 
of the special high constable ; we rely upon him in that respect. He 
was an Inspector in the London Police, and we rely very much upon 
his direction of the men as to the routes they should take. 

Have you not pointed out any routes for them ? — We have not ; 
there are only a few places that are very populous, and those they have 
directions to attend weekly. 

Do you happen to know how many miles of road you have within 
the district ? — The Manchester and London turnpike-road runs through 
the district, and which, from near Stockport at one end to the nver 
Dane at Uckbridge, is 17 miles. 

Supposing these roads to be patrolled, what extent of road have you 
to cover? — The township roads are spreading out in all directions; I 
should have some difficulty in giving you the length of those roads. 

Do you leave to the Inspector the business of patrolling? — We do. 

There are no appointed hours, and no appointed routes? — None; I 
am now alluding to the county parishes ; I imagine the borough has 
prescribed routes under the Committee of Police. 

We may presume that nearly all you see with respect to the con- 
duct of the Inspector, or the conduct of the officers, is what may appear 
in the cases brought before you as magisrates? — Yes, that and the cir- 
cumstance of their residing immediately under our eye ; that is the 
only check we have upon them. We have no regular reports as to the 
Btate of crime. 

Do those men serve a great number of warrants during the week? — 
Yes, they do ; assault warrants and warrants for other nSsdemeanors. 

They are pretty actively employed, each of them, during the day? — 
Yes, they are very fairly employed. 

Then, of course, they cannot be out patrolling, nor is it to be sup- 
posed you require them to patrol, at night? — ^They are not required to 
patrol at night; I have already said there are no regulations whatever 
for their patrolling at night. They have directions to visit during the 
week the populous villages on diffisrent days. 

Are those settled days ? — No, they are not. 

What security have you that the officer does visit those places, or that 
the village is visited ? — None, except the character of the Inspector, the 
person whom I call the special high constable. 

But what means has he of knowing it ; he relies upon the character 
of the men ? — It certainly comes to that at last, because there is no system 
by which it is ascertained. He may take the trouble of going to the 
villages, and inquiring whether the persons were there at certain times 
or not There is no check, but personal inquiry, that I am aware of. 

In the majority of cases that come before you, are they cases where 
the aid of the constabulary is sought by the subject ; that is, by the 
person robbed ? — Frequently so. 

More frequently than otherwise ? — No, I could not say that ; I do 
not think that it is so ; I should think that in one-half of the cases the 
constable gets up the matter. 

Does the constable derive any emolument from prosecution ?-— He 
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receives the fees for attendance at the sessions, in addition to the other 
ordinary fees. 

Does the performance of those duties, serving the warrants, the 
pursuit and apprehension of oflpenders where notice is given, or the 
caption of offenders in those other cases generally, occupy the whole of 
the time and constitute the whole of the duties performed by yonr paid 
constables? — Yes, that, with attending upon the Court of Petty Ses- 
sions: occasionally there is vacant time beyond that; then tliey are 
visiting the villages about. 

In the course of those visits to the villages, do they perform any 
other duties along the line of patrol or visit? — No, they have no 
specific duties. 

They have no duties in rcRpect of the roads ? — None. 

Nor in respect, for instance, of the carts. It is not their duty to 
see as to anybody riding on the shafts? — That they would do from their 
general knowledge of the law, or they would notice furious driving. 

Have you had cases of that description brought frequently ? — Oc- 
casionally, not frequently. They would also, if drunkenness were 
apparent, or riotous conduct, inform against or apprehend the party, 
and they would do that of their own authority as constables. 

Do they of\en take proceedings against the keepers of beer-shops? 
— Very frequently : there is a penalty in that case, part of which goes 
to the informer, to the best of my recollection, which is a premium that 
insures their action in such cases. 

Do they at all interfere in any point concerning the rural economy 
of the farmers. Do they take care and look at his carts in passing? — 
Nothing whatever of the kind. 

If trees are thrown down in the road it is no business of theirs to 
remove them, or give notice to get them removed? — No. 

Or gates thrown ofl^ their hinges, to replace them ? — No. 

Nor of stock which is loose, unless complained of or applied to?— 
Assuredly not. 

Mr. Davenport was examined on the same, as follows : — 

You have stated that the farmers are unprotected, and subject to 
depredations ; are the roads patrolled regularly ? — Not at all, as far as 
I am aware of. 

Do depredations occur on the roads? — Yes; I have only heard of 
small depredations on our road, but at Macclesfield, and near the 
forest, there have been serious highway-robberies. 

Have you any lodging-houses for trampers within your district ? — 
Yes. 

Are they visited or inspected at all by the constables ? — They are 
very great nuisances; and I have never been able to find a single 
respectable person who could say one thing in recommendation of 
them. 

Then, being nuisances, they are not kept under control by the paid 
constables ? — No. 

Do the constables never inspect the beer-shops and public-houf es ? 
— I have no doubt they do : their visits to the public-houses are much 
too frequent. It has been stated to me, as matter of complaint, that 
the constables generally become sots ; they do visit the public-houses, 
and drink at them. 
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Since they do not prevent crime or protect person or property within 
your neighhourhood, and have not obtained the confidence of the 
fanners or other possessors of property, what are the services which 
they really do render ? How are they employed ? — I have never gone 
the length of saying that they are of no use whatever. But I do not 
think that that class of persons who sit down and drink in the public- 
house, and have no interest in preventing crime, can ever properly 
fulRl such a situation. Their chief use is their not being contined 
to a particular township or parish in the service of warrants. 

Is the service of warrants their chief occupation ? — I believe so. 

The officers appointed from the metropolitan police endea- 
voured to introduce as much as they could (and so far as was 
compatible with such districts as those to which they were ap- 
pointed) of the regulations of the force in which they had been 
trained. 

Mr. Stockwin^ an Inspector of the Metropolitan Police^ and 
now Superintendent of the Police at Macclesfield, was appointed 
high constable of the Bucklow division for which Mr. Trafford 
acts. The witness, after stating that the constabulary was in dis- 
repute at the time of his arrival, and that this effect had been 
occasioned by the inefficiency of the person he succeeded, pro- 
ceeds, — 

You found it in that state ? — ^Through the inefficiency of the person 
I succeeded. He had let the thing fall out of the hundred, which was 
the occasion of the magistrates finding great fault with him, parti- 
cularly Mr. Trafford. I established it (the constabulary) upon a dif- 
ferent footing altogether, by forming them into a night patrol, and 
appointing them to meet me at different parts of the hundred. I 
worked very hard. I was generally up four nights a-week. 

Was nothing of that kind done before you went there ? — Nothing. 

Had any report-book or occurrence-sheet been kept ? — None had 
been kept. I established it. I made every man make his report, how 
employed, and when visited by me, and where. 

Were those men the same that had been in action before ? — I found 
one man making a false report before I had been there three weeks, 
and not going on the line of road. I appointed them to go on such a 
line of road, and whether I was there or not I could find whether they 
had been there. I appointed them to be at such and such a house, 
such and such a beer-shop. I detected him in making a false report, 
and I had him discharged. 

The Metropolitan Police officer, Mr. Harper^ who succeeded 
Mr. Stockwin, was examined on this subject. 

Your reports, it appears, are headed Police Reports, and are placed 
under four columns; the first column showing how employed by day ; 
the second column how employed by night; and the third column 
remarks and occurrences. Those are different from the forms of the 
Metropolitan Police Reports ?— They are different. 

These are reported to you by the different police constables, and yon 
make up from these your report to the magistrates ? — ^I make the report 
from my own knowledge I investigate every case ; I report once a- 
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month to the magistrates in writings ; but, in the mean time, I report 
on every occurrence of robbery, or any particular occurrence, verbally ; 
then in the monthly returns I report it in writing. 

Then you report regularly to the magistrates ? — Yes. regularly. On 
the information of any robbery, or anything of the sort, I first acquaint 
the magistrates, and then I take either their directions or act on my 
own judgment. 

You report to them verbally. How often do you see them ?— -Mr. 
TraflPord I can see every morning. 

Do you report to him every morning? — Yes; on anything taking 
place I immediately let him know, and then he gives me directions. 
If I cannot see him, or the nearest magistrate to the place, I act on my 
own judgment. 

This is the only hmidred where this course is adopted ? — I believe 
so, unless it is practised in any part of Macclesfield hundred. 

Mr. Trafford happens to be a resident magistrate? — He is. There 
are two in this township. 

And you have no difficulty in finding one of them ? — No ; we can 
always find one very near. If Mr. Trafford happens td be from home, 
which is very seldom, we can always find one. 

§ 167- It is a primary principle of action never to be lost 
sight of, for the prevention of crime, that the information 
tracing the track oi delinquency can scarcely be too minute or 
too promptly communicated. Under the new system of the 
Metropolitan Police^ a daily report or presentment is made to 
the Commissioners of all the chief occurrences which have 
taken place during the preceding twenty-four hours, in every 
division of nearly two counties, upon which presentment sucn 
instructions are given as any special circumstances may appear 
to requiro. Upon other reports^ made at such intervals as to 
comprehend the general results, if it shall appear that in any 
district there has been an influx of depredators, additional 
streng^ is directed upon it, or explanations are required if any 
marked evil appear to continue without abatement. 

Mr. Trafford, who had a paternal zeal for the well-working 
of the experiment of a paid constabulary within the county^ 
undertook for his division the performance of such duties, 
which he thus describes :— 

It appears that your own is the only hundred where regular re- 
ports are required and daily reports made, and that you are the only 
magistrate who do require it. Generally, in your view, for the 
efficiency of a force, if such services cannot be obtained from the 
magistrates, some officer should be appointed and paid for it? — I 
think it would be serviceable for the superintendent [an officer recom- 
mended in another answer] to receive the returns of the county ; and 
we should have another advantage. I know that in many cases there 
are more crimes committed than appear in the reports. When I find 
that there are certain points not mentioned, that leads me to think 
tliat there is something more than is reported, I inquire into it, so that 
I know exactly what is going on. I get information if thieves and 
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gamblers ^t together ; I know of most men of suspicious character. 
It thus gives me an opportunity of directing the constables' attention 
to that particular point. In Sale and Tarporley we have some very 
bad characters. We transported a woman lately from the latter town- 
ship, who was convicted for receiving stolen goods on the canal, to 
whom I had directed the attention of the police. 

However, these reports have been established in no other instance, 
except in this hundred ? — ^No. 

§ 168. The whole weight of evidence in the county appeared 
to us to be conclusive that a more systematised control of the 
constabulary was requisite to give it efficiency, and that the 
experiment of separate and discretionary management by the 
petty sessional divisions was a failure. On this point we would 
submit the evidence of Mr. Trafibrd as peculiarly important: 

Supposing you were again to apply for any amendments, or to 
advise, with respect to the alteration of this' Bill, on obtaining a similar 
Bill for any other county, in what respect would you suggest altera- 
tions or amendments ? I would make it imperative that the magis- 
trates should appoint police-officers in proportion to the population of 
their district. That should be the governing principle. I would have 
a superintendent, whether a magistrate or otherwise, over the whole, 
that should give his directions, and look into the proceedings of every 
high constable, and receive the returns of the petty constables, and 
all information should be conveyed to him ; and it should be incum- 
bent upon him to circulate handbills with regard to all offences, with 
the descriptions of the suspected parties ; to cause that information not 
only to be inserted in the Hue and Cry in London, but he should cir- 
culate it amongst the officers of the adjoining counties* 

In another answer he repeats the expression of his conclu- 
sion, that for a county the police shoula be uniform, and that 
no discretionary power of making distinct arrangements should 
be conferred on the divisions : 

Taking the Cheshire Constabulary Act clause by clause, to obtain 
the results of your experience as to its operation, Is there anything in 
the second clause you would alter ? — I think I would alter that clause 
In this way ; 1 would make it uniform, that without the recommend- 
ation to the magistrates the whole of the county should be put under 
a certain police, and that clause would have to be altered ; I would 
have it imperative that the police should extend through the whole 
county. 

§ 169. We found that strong jealousies existed^ and conse- 
quent want of co-operation and waste of force existed between 
me paid officers of the boroughs, and the paid officers of the 
county, not to speak of feelings of jealousy entertained towards 
the county magistrates by the borough ma^trates. The 
action of such feelings on the part of the inferior officers is 
illustrated in the following portion of Mr. Burg^s's examina- 
tion. He had stated that the action of the paid constables of 
the county had been met by manifestations of jealousy on the 
part of the officers of Macclesfield :— 
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How was this jealousy displayed ? — Principally when my men and 
myself found it requisite to search. 

And how then? — If we took the man, the town officers would 
scamper off to get, if possible, possession of the property, if they could 
learn where it was ; or, if we had the property, they would fag very 
hard for the thief. 

Then, as special high constable, you and your assistants had power 
to act in the borough ? — Yes, but the borough officers were confined 
to their limits ; they now extend, by the new Bill, for eight miles. 

To what do you chiefly attribute this jealousy ? Mr. Grimsditch, an 
attorney at Macclesfield, who was mayor at one time when I was acting 
in the hundred, contended that the county authorities and magistrates 
had no right to interfere in the borough. 

Then, in fact, the jealousy was entertained by the magistrates ? — To 
a certain extent. 

Has this system 'of *' cross purposes" been the means of impeding 
justice ? — I would mention a case. I apprehended a man in the rural 
districts for felony; he was tried and sentenced to 12 months' imprison- 
ment ; one of the beadles of Macclesfield got up and gave the man an 
excellent character ; I immediately rose in the court and stated the 
beadle knew the prisoner to be a thief, and that he had at the very time 
some property in his house which he knew the prisoner had stolen, and 
which he found when searching the house. 

What did the magistrates say to this ? — They represented it through 
Mr. Stacey (since dead) to the borough magistrates. I do not think 
the town interfered in the matter, for the officer continued nearly two 
years afterwards in office. 

§ 170. More full evidence with relation to the state of a 
town, and the loss from the separate action of a police is given 
by the high constable of Stockport, which we shall subsequently 
have occasion to quote, together with other evidence on the 
subject. Adopting the conclusion of Mr. Trafibrd that the 
police arrangements should extend to the whole county, we 
nave to state that the evidence shows that any arrangements 
which did not include the boroughs within the same force would 
be attended with mutual irritation, loss of money, and ineffi- 
ciency. It is proved beyond a doubt that the most effectual 
preventive efforts for the protection of one district must fre- 
auently be applied, not within the district, but in other and 
aistant districts ; that the most effectual measures for the pre- 
vention of crime in the rural districts must be applied in the 
towns, and that the towns cannot be effectually protected, ex- 
cept at an enormous and unnecessary expense, unless corre- 
sponding measures be taken in the adjacent rural districts. 
The appointment of one uniform and extensive force must 
abate the jealousies which impede the action of a local force. 
This conclusion will be more fully illustrated in the subsequent 
evidence. 

The evidence which we hi^ve adduced will suffice to show the 
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main causes of the failure of any paid constabulary which is 
left dependent on the varying discretions of the authorities in 
small and separate localities, and which is not aided by other 
measures of a comprehensive character. 

§ 171. The attempts of the magistrates of Cheshire to im- 
prove the penal administration of their county, the first pro- 
vincial attempt of late years in the country, arc honourable to 
them, though they have failed of the full eflfects intended. 
Attempts of a similar character have even more conspicuously 
failed in the hands of the paid professional magistrates of the 
metropolis, who have devoted their whole time to the perform- 
ance of their duties. The first and only important improve- 
ment of the Metropolitan Police consisted in its organisation 
upon a large scale, and in subjecting it to unity of action. The 
completion of the improvement is tnere retarded by legislative 
defects which pervade the country. 

When we speak of the Chester Constabulary Act as a failure, 
we would be understood that failure was relative ; positively, 
the appointment of the paid officers has, we believe, amply 
justified the expense. We believe that they have kept crime 
in check within the county, and that had they not been ap** 

Jointed, the whole would have been in the condition of the 
undred of Broxton, at the time when we examined it. In 
particular districts where trained men have been in action, 
they appear to have given satisfaction. From the evidence we 
have elsewhere adduced, with respect to the deficiency of in- 
formation as to the extent of crime committed throughout the 
country, it will be seen that we submit the evidence respecting 
the state of such information possessed by the magistrates of 
Cheshire, not as peculiar to them, but as more completely illus- 
trative of the detects of general arrangements which appear to 
UB to require remedies. So also with respect to the attempts 
to carry on in combination executive and judicial duties. Ihe 
answers from nearly every county show, almost as strongly as 
those we have cited from Cheshire, that defective information 
as to the extent, progress, and causes of the evils in question, 
is always attendea as a consequence by defective arrangements 
actually existing, and by equally inadequate conceptions of 
appropriate remedies. 

§ 172. One of the most valuable instances of the use of a 
paid agency for the prevention of crime in rural districts is 
that afforded by the Barnet Association. In citing the evi- 
dence of Mr. Dimsdale, we have already availed ourselves of 
the experience derived under this Association, and shall have 
occasions to recur to it. The Association was formed in the 
year 1813, simply as an association to offer rewards for the ap- 
prehension of persons who committed offences against any of 
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its members. In this shape it did no more good than the 
greater proportion of the associations of the same nature. It 
was then altered to an Association for maintaining two paid 
officers to prevent crime by patrolling the district. The rorce 
was ably superintended by Mr. Dimsdale, a gentleman who has 
taken an interest in the subject. In consequence of the suc- 
cess of the force in prevention, effected by means of watch and 
ward, or patrolling, the number of men was increased, as stated 
in the following portion of his examination : — 

You mentioned the course you took at the establishment ; you began 
only with two men ? — ^Yes. 

You then proceeded to have two constantly ; and then extended it to 
six ; was that in consequence of extension of district, or extension of 
duties ? — A little of both ; because our fame was extended ; and, ftota 
success, persons were induced to be anxious to come within our circle ; 
so that, every now and then, we had one and another coming in, till at 
last we were obliged to stop at Watford. There they requested us to 
take them in. I said, ** Positively our machinery will not extend so 
far." 

What sort of events or facts were there that extended your fame ?— • 
It being very evident that the extremity of our circle was the beginning 
of depredation. Our boundary was as much marked by the commence- 
ment of crime as if you had made a boundary-line about it. A farmer, 
for example, whom I might name, found that his gates were broken 
and carried away, and his poultry stolen. He was the subject of a 
great deal of depredation. He mentioned it to his landlord. He said^ 
" Why, how is this, you are not one of the Association ?" " Why," he 
said, '^ as to paying a reward, I do not see that it does any good, I 
belonged to one in Essex ; but I did not derive any benefit from it.** 
*' Oh !" said his landlord, ** ours is one for protecting and watching 
the district." Well, he came in and said, ** Sir, I hear I am a marked 
man because I am not in your circle.'* Some of his labourers had said 
that if he was in the Association they would not steal his things. He 
became a member of the Association ; and now they do not take a 
single thing. The effect upon the depredators is just as if they had a 
list of us. 

Are there people near the district who are desirous of joining?— ^Yes, 
in every direction. 

What were the events that required an extension of the force as to 
number? — ^The increase of territory, and the events Uiat there were of 
an alarming nature ; incendiarism in particular. We called a special 
meeting upon that, to devise what we should do« Our funds then 
were only 150/. a-year. We said that we really anticipated that^ if the 
public were to enter and to go with us, we should be able to raise the 
means of putting an end to it. Some, who were men of wealth, said, 
*' We will pay it ourselves ; it shall not stand still a day for that. Wei 
will try it a quarter of a year, and then you must report.'* And I did 
report. The people have fallen into it. 

It is only, then, by such events operating upon the fears that persons 
will be induced to come forward to form voluntary associations ? — ^Yes. 
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And some conspicuous events also are requisite ? — Yes, in a sjeni 
measure. It is like the fire-offices in London ; a great fire in a neigh- 
Ixmrhood increases the insurances all round. 

What proportion of those who have been so protected in the district 
are not subscribers? — A very small proportion. We find the people 
diversified in their ways. Some of them are very sordid, and take 
from us twice as much service as they pay for. 

If the force were made general, and so arranged as to direct it npuu 
distant districts, where it is wanted, as during fairs and other occasions 
of that kind, do you consider that the force might be economised ? — 
Very greatly, indeed : one mounted horseman instead of three would do. 

§ 173. The efiect of the watching and patrolling iu this dis- 
trict will, by those acquainted with the habits of farmers, be 
appreciated from the fact that they voluntarily subscribe two 
snulings per week for the maintenance of the force. We could 
perceive no essential differences, in the circumstances of that 
part of the country, to render the experience inapplicable to 
any considerable portion of the rural districts : Mr. Dimsdale 
was asked — 

Have you griven much attention to the subject of a general orga- 
nization of the constabulary throughout the country, supposing your 
own force were extended in your own county, taking that first ? — I 
think, from the information I have had, that such a force as ours is 
Tery nearly applicable to all the duties of a rural district. The rural 
districts are all very similar to ours. If you were to take the rural 
districts from Barnet, the north road, you would go almost to Leeds. 
It is all almost one description of district. In the manufacturing dis- 
tricts it IS very different. 

§ 174. We did not find that in the regulations of the 
Cheshire Constabulary any special attention was paid to such 
minor conveniences of the public in general, or such smaller 
occasions for protection as are described in the preceding evi- 
dence, which, in the aggregate, are commonly the most im- 
portant. Private watches usually fail more completely in these 
respects, as they are commonly destitute of superintendence io 
keep the men to their duties. In this instance the association 
derived from unbought zeal the advantage of the superinten- 
dence and intelligence which in general can be relied upon 
only from the inducement of payment Part of the advantages 
denvable to rural districts from a well conducted paid force 
were thus stated by Mr. Dimsdale : — 

Is it to be presumed, from what has been stated by the superinten 
dent, that it would be desirable that the officers of the police should be 
fully employed? — Decidedly; and it would add to the respectabih'ty and 
usefulness of the force altogether. 

What other duties, besides those of apprehending offenders, could they 
execute? — I think they should enforce penal statutes. 

The penal statutes which relate to what subjects? — Overloading 
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stage-coaches; men ridings on their carts; drivhig on the wrong side of 
the way ; giving aid to passengers that call for aid ; putting carts out 
of the way, and taking them to the pound. That is, as far as my in- 
formation goes, of that class of duties ; there are a good many more. 
They might be made supervisors of weights and measures ; they might 
call up those persons who were within their beats at any unusual hour 
of night or morning who desired it; they should take care of and im- 
pound strayed cattle, protect wanderers, &c. 

With respect to the performance of that duty in the rural districts, of 
what sort of service have the farmers found your paid constables ?— - 
Very great. There is hardly a strayed horse or a cow in the neigh- 
bourhood but has, through their instrumentality, been heard of; it is 
very rarely that one is missing altogether. Again, if we had an efficient 
police, we could render horse-stealing or cattle-stealing quite impossible. 
I should call upon the men upon my line. I should say, *' If anythin|^ 
is lost or strayed in your district, I shall expect you to account for it." 
I have no doubt that the trampers coming to London, when a horse is 
stolen, bring it up to London. There was one stolen the other day; 
we made inquiries, and found out who sold it. The tramper has not 
gone back again to Hertford. If the ground were covered with a 
proper constabulary, and this depredation prevented, when the farmers 
found their cattle were safe, that would reconcile them immediately to it. 

Now, as to their gates and hedges ? — It is not an unfrequent thing 
for the gipsies, if they are locked, to break them open, and to put in their 
cattle to graze, and take them out in the morning. Not only is this 
done, but the farmer's stock is let out. We have exercised the right, 
very beneficially indeed, of searching men in going to market in every 
direction. We almost make a point, without they are very well known, 
to search the higglers' and even farmers' carts, to see that they take 
nothing more than what ought to go to market ; that they do not take 
a truss of hay or nest of eggs extra, or anything on their carts not 
right. If so, we take them away. 

You are speaking of your subscribers', the farmers*, own men?— 
Yes. 

Is there a great deal of that description of depredation ? — Not with us. 

Is there elsewhere ? — Yes, a great deal. There is another case. Mr. 
Strong has become an amateur farmer ; his men suppose he is not a 
person likely to detect the depredation if they take a truss extra. His 
man, in 21 times going to London, lefl, 19 times, a truss of hay at a 
public-house at Holloway. Mr. Strong wanted us to stop it in our dis- 
trict. At last he came through our parish : one of our men followed 
him, and requested an officer of the London police to follow him, and 
see what he did with it. He lefl the hay out of our district. He was 
tried for it last week ; but the jury thought that Mr. Strong could not 
swear to the hay, and they acquitted him. We put a couple of men on 
the scent, and detected him at once. 

Do the farmers' men in your neighbourhood, therefore, find any diffi« 
culty in committing depredations? — Yes; it was to that impression I 
alluded in the case of the farmer who wished to join our association. 
They can take nothing through our district as a practice. It is no 
use to attempt taking anything through Barnet. They say, '* They 
are so d d sharp, we cannot get through.'' 
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Will you enumerate other collateral uses of your force ?— To report 
the hours of public-houses and beer-shops* The hours that they are 
allowed is at the discretion of the magistrates ; they appoint various 
hours. Some Khut up at ll| and some at 10. Then they shut up their 
houses, and say there is nobody in there but lodgers ; the lodgers arc 
^ anybodies.*' The doors are shut ; then the officers have no authority 
to go in. If they were three or four times to report that, as they go 
past, they hear singing at 11 or 12 at night* that might do good. The 
new Licensing Act gives them the power to inform against the keepers 
in case they keep their houses open after hours. They do not keep 
their houses open ; they will not let you in if you wish. If the con- 
stables, on hearing any noise of singing and drinking, particularly indi- 
cating that the business was going on as usual, they ought to have the 
power of entering. The constables should keep a report, in fact, of 
everything that occurs ; and they should give, at the bottom of every 
day's report, a statement of the weather and of all occurrences, gates 
broken, Ihoie who were out at night, and who burn lights. If such 
reports served no other purpose, they would be important as training 
the men to habits of observation and ensuring vigilance. 

Is the burning of a light at night an important point?— Yes, a very 
essential point. If they live on the edges of commons, it is a guide to 
bring the rogues home, because they come home over hedge and ditch. 
If there is a light put up, then they can see the way to come home. 
There is no reason for a cottager burning a light. If we see one burn- 
ing, we always inquire whether they were sick, and so on ; and by that 
means we come at the cause. 

In an ordinary case, would that not be a direction almost to watch? — 
Yes, our men do watch. There was a young man, named Briers ; he 
had a light burning in his cottage : we knew he was waiting for some- 
thing : one consequence was, we found him oat. This light was to 
show him home. 

We shall hereafter show that a rural police may be made to 
render other important services not commonly conceived as form- 
ing part of the functions of such an a|[ency. 

6 175. The following evidence of the collector to the association 
will serve to illustrate more clearly the nature of the services 
which such a force may be made to render to the owners of farm 
produce : — 

Do you find the farmers pay their voluntary subscriptions readily ? — 
Yes ; all those who subscribe pay very readily. Indeed, if we could 
extend our force, which is chiefly a night patrol, and have one for the 
day, they would subscribe more. One farmer told me, when I was col- 
lecting his subscription, that he Would pay one pound a«year more in 
order to strengthen the force and have a day patrol as well as a night 
patrol ; for he said his hedges were more destroyed in the day than in 
the night. We could not comply with his wishes ; and I have learned 
from him that other farmers have talked of subscribing to maintain a 
man for the day for themselves. 

That is, to prevent hedge-breaking and disturbances of their farming 
economy, in which they find such force as they already have useful ? — 
Yes; the farmers wanted the men almost entirdy for that; for report- 
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ing on damage done and putting the gates on the hinges as they pass, 
taking care of strays, and so on. 

Do they do more than traverse the outside of the farm ? — Yes ; 
they get over the gates, and they examine the farmyard and premises. 
Some farmers give them keys to enable them to go more minutely 
over the premises. Ader going round them they go under the farmer's 
or subscriber's window, where it is required or not objected to, and 
they gently cry "Patrol," to show that they are there. If they hav6 
any suspicion, or anything to say, they report it to the farmer ; and 
if he has anything to say, they hear it. They have detected farm 
servants stealing corn from the horses, and taking hay in the carts 
more than they ought to take, and have put a stop to a very great deal 
of depredation, as the farmers feel. 

§ 176. We have received from the magistrates of the petty ses- 
sions held at Stow-on-the-Wold a report on the use of the trained 
force, from which we make the following extracts : — 

In the spring of the year 1834, an outrageous murder and robbery, 
committed in the outskirts of the town of Stow, led to the employment 
of an experienced officer of the Metropolitan Police to assist in dis- 
covering the perpetrators. In the course of the investigations then 
made, it appeared so manifestly that there existed a lamentable demo- 
ralization in the town and adjacent villages, and so much was deve- 
loped to convince those concerned in the inquiry, that the frequent petty 
misdemeanors and felonies, as well as the more serious offences, and 
especially the then frequent occurrence of sheep-stealing, were trace- 
able to an extensive corruption of habits among the lowest classes, 
which could not be checked by the ordinary means of prevention, 
that it was soon generally desired by all^the respectable classes of the 
community, fanners and tradesmen as well as gentry and magistracy, 
that an extra preventive force, in the nature of a resident police, 
should be established. The result was the forming of an association 
for the better security of life and property in the neighbourhood of 
Stow, and a consequent application by one of us for permission to en« 
gage two competent officers from the Metropolitan Police. The re- 
quisite sanction having been granted at the Home Office, and Colonel 
Rowan having kindly selected two officers for the purpose, the sys- 
tem has been pursued uninterruptedly to the present time. The 
accompanying rules of the association will explain the general prin- 
ciples followed. The extent of the circuit under the charge of the two 
officers may be estimated as a circle of which Stow is the centre, 
with a diameter of six miles, on an average, including a population 
of above 5000 inhabitants. Besides the committee mentioned in the 
regulations, it was arranged that the more peculiar charge of directing 
the officers should be confided to three subscribers; and we, having 
l)een selected for that purpose, have continued to superintend the 
arrangements. Our instructions to the officers were general, chiefly 
directed to the maintenance of a careful system of night patrolling and 
a watchful attention to the movements and habits of suspicious cha- 
racters, both of inhabitants and strangers. By the uncertainty of the 
direction in which the officers moved by night, a sense of what may 
be called their ubiquity was kept up ; and whereas, formerly, night- 
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strollers and pilferers were very common, in a short time the town 
and its environs were comparatively unfrequented at ni^ht. Orders 
were given for a careful and regular inspection of public-houses and 
beer-shops ; to which we impute the fact that the regularity of these 
places of resort has been greatly increased. The lodgpng-houses for 
vagrants were in like manner looked after ; and the result has been a 
marked diminution in the numbers of those wanderers, by whom the 
neighbourhood was infested. The disorder and robberies heretofore 
common at the two great fairs held at Stow every year, owing to the 
irregular habits of the idle and dissolute, and to the concourse of thieves 
and prostitutes known to come from Bristol, Birmingham, and even 
London, as well as from other nearer places, have, owing to the in- 
creased difficulty of avoiding detection, been very materially reduced. 
The class of drunken and disorderly has in a great measure been 
limited in course of time to a few incorrigible offenders who are occa* 
sionally brought before the magistrates. Sheep-stealing, once so com- 
mon that, during the winter months, a sheep was stolen in the neigh- 
bourhood, on an average, once in a fortnight, has so far been kept 
under, that one sheep only has been stolen within the circuit of our 
paid officers since they have been stationed at Stow. Barn-breaking, 
house-breaking, poultry-stealing, the stealing of farming implements, 
and the like, are now of very rare occurrence ; as may be seen by re- 
ference to the subjoined particulars, taken from the charge-book and 
other documents ktpt by the officers and submitted to us. The magis- 
trates acting for those divisions of Oxfordshire and Worcestershire, 
which adjoin the division of Slaughter in Gloucestershire, within 
which we act, swore in our paid officers as constables to act within 
their respective counties, so as to afford a wider scope for the opera- 
tions of the men in case of need; and they have been instrumental in 
bringing to justice several offenders charged with breaches of the law 
within those counties. The magistrates acting for the division of 
Slaughter require the attendance of the paid officers at their weekly 
petty sessions held at Stow ; the men are thereby rendered familiar 
with the general business transacted at petty sessions in a rural 
district, and enabled to acquaint themselves with the persons, cha- 
racters, habits, nnd connexions of that class which ordinarily come 
within the scope of magisterial animadversion and punishment. At 
the same time, their experience as officers of police render them far 
more regular and efficient in the discharge of the duties of constable 
than the local parish constables. It is our firm persuasion that ihe 
number of offences within our division would have been much larger 
than it actually is if the system of paid officers had not been adopted. 
Being assured that the men selected were persons well trained, and 
on whose judgment and experience reliance might be safely placed, 
while we kept a vigilant eye on their conduct, we contented our- 
selves with giving them general instructions to accommodate the re- 
gulations of the police establishment in the metropolis, with which 
they were familiar, to the peculiar circumstances of the rural district 
in which their services were required. And we have great satisfaction 
in bearing testimony to the uniform steadiness, sobriety, diligence, intel- 
ligence, and good temper with which those services have been per- 
formed. 
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§ 177. From the beginning the men were justly popular with the 
subscribers to the association, and with all respectable inhabitants 
within their district, and equally unpopular with the turbulent and 
disorderly. In dealing with the latter description of persons, they 
have united firmness and decision of character with forbearance and 
good humour. To say less than this would be to act unjustly in 
respect to James Otway, tbe senior officer, and Georse Millington, who 
was the subordinate officer for a year and a half before his removal 
to the situation of senior officer at Morton in Marsh. William Bennett, 
the present subordinate officer at Stow, also merits our favourable 
notice. In testimony of the sense entertained as well of the value of 
the system pursued, as of the character of the officers employed, we 
beg to name that on the occasion of the removal of George Milling- 
ton from Stow to Moreton, a subscription, originating with the farmers 
contributing to the association, was made, and a handsome sum col- 
lected, was divided as a gratuity between James Otway and George 
Millington, in consideration of their uniform good conduct, and of the 
value in wbich their services were held. 

§ 178. The resources for the maintenance of our establisbment are 
entirely voluntary, and have hitherto sufficed for the purpose ; but we 
cannot disguise from ourselves that, on several accounts, such a basis 
is not to be wholly depended upon. It is defective on the obvious prin^ 
ciple that the subscriber is contributing not only to the security of the 
property of himself and other contributors, but to the security of those 
who, having the means, want the inclination to be liberal. It is de- 
fective, because annual subscriptions are distasteful to and alien from 
tbe habits of farmers and tradesmen. It is defective, because the spirit 
and liberality of one parish varies greatly from the spirit and liberality 
of another : hence jealousy that one place or individual does not come 
forward as freely as another. The persuasion of the advantages of the 
system is as strong as ever ; but except as to the subscriptions of the 
gentry and clergy, the promptitude to subscribe, and the punctuality 
with which subscriptions are paid in, are on the decrease. This causes 
us to be anxious for some legislative enactment by which our arrange- 
ments or others analogous to them may be rendered permanent, by being 
made to depend on funds derived from a rateable assessment on property 
chargeable to the poor-rates. 

The anxiety which we feel for the establishment of a more efficient 
rural constabulary force, and that degree of experience which we de- 
rive from a service of many years' duration as acting magistrates, 
coupled with that which we have acquired by the working of a system 
of paid officers for two years and a half, embolden us to intrude a few 
observations which occur to us on the general objects of your Com- 
mission. 

§ 179. As far as our experience extends, we are convinced of the in- 
competency and inefficiency of the old parish constable. He holds his 
office generally for a year ; he enters upon its duties unwillingly ; he 
knows little what is required of him ; is scantily paid for some things, 
has no remuneration in many cases ; he has local connexions ; is ac- 
tuated by personal apprehension, and dreads making himself obnoxi- 
ous. His private occupations as a farmer or little tradesman engross 
bis time, and, in most cases, render him loth to exertion as a public 
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officer ; and all these drawbacks have induced a general persuasion 
that, in ordinary cases, the parish constable has an interest in keeping 
out of the way when his services are called for. In extraordinary cases 
of riot or disturbance, or when agitation prevails, to his ignorance of 
his duty is superadded the strong fear of personal risk to himself or his 
property ; he shrinks from acting with prompt energy, because be fears 
to become the object of vindictive retaliation, expecting to see his pro- 
perty damaged ; and, if a farmer, being under a constant alarm lest his 
ricks may be burnt, or his cattle injured. 

§ 180. We are strongly impressed with the opinion that the efficiency 
of a constabulary force will be greatly increased by the selection of men 
not having a local connexion with the district or place in which they 
serve : the absence of local habits, intimacies, prejudices, and preposses- 
sions, seems to us essential. For this reason the subordinate officers 
ought, as we think, to be imported, as it were, from other localities ; 
persons otherwise competent to discharge the duties of a constable 
would, when at home, probably, be hampered in the due execution of 
their office by the old associations of the neighbourhood of which they 
are natives. It might even be desirable that their sphere of duty should 
be occasionally changed. 

Wc have inserted in the Appendix the other portions of this 
Report. 

Charles Pole^ Esq., the Bank Director, who resides at Wickhill, 
near Stow, and is one of the magistrates who signed this report, 
being further examined with relation to it, was asked — 

Did the officers patrol the neighbourhood at night ? — ^Yes ; and Otway 
(our principal officer) told me, ** When I first came here I fbund out at 
night an amazing number of persons constantly moving about the coun- 
try, and in less than twelve months time I could go the whole of my 
beat and hardly see a soul until the morning, when they were going 
to their work." In addition to this (though that is not a part 
of their duty) they have found bundles of night nets, the poachers 
having been disturbed by their moving about. There was a man 
resident there of notorious character; the officer I spoke of has 
driven him away: he fixed his station at Stow-on-the-Wold, and 
took out a license to sell game, and since the officers have been down 
there, so completely has that night operation been stopped that he has 
moved offi He says he cannot go on any longer, and so he has gone 
away because they have stopped the poaching. 

By stopping the poaching was petty depredation also stopped ? — 
Stopping the one has in a great degree stopped the other. It has 
stopped that nightwork : in support of this I can only say that we have 
only lost one sheep since the officers have been there, and within this 
last fortnight we have lost another. That was at the time of the ball ; 
we had the men up there, and the thieves went and stole that sheep 
that very night. We can now leave our implements out, which we 
could not do formerly ; they were constantly being stolen. The farmers 
now I see them going home at all hours without any fear or apprehen- 
sion whatever. I may say myself I am moving about a little at nights ; 
I come home and do not see any vagabonds ; that tramping class of 
people are entirely gone ; our fairs, whero the intimkiations used to be 
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shocking ; we had gangs of men used to come firom Birmingham and 
Bristol, and so on, which, since Otway has been down there, we have 
not had; tliere have not been two depredations committed there; all 
the thimble-rig gentry have walked off. 

Then quite a new state of things has been produced ? — Perfectly 
so. As a magistrate, I have nothing to do except some trifling 
assault from drunkenness, or something of that sort; really we have 
nothing to do as magistrates. Then another thing with us is this ; 
we have found advantage in this way ; whenever any thing is required for 
getting up our cases, our men are so perfect, that Mr. Bathurst, our 
chairman, whenever he sees Otway, knows his cases will not last ten 
minutes, in consequence of bis knowledge in getting up the case. 

In a former letter to the Commissioners of Police, applying for an 
increase of the force, you state, ^'Although I have the pleasure to 
address you in my individual name, I beg you to understand that I am 
communicating the unanimous sentiments of my brother magistrates, 
the yeomen, farmers, and others ; and I can add, that a person resid- 
ing in Stow, whose sentiments were not likely to approve of the prin- 
ciples of such a police, declares that experience has proved to him its 
very great utility, and that he felt assured that if it was withdrawn he 
should be obliged to leave his house and premises." — I forget the name 
of that person, but he is a most notorious Radical ; he declared that be 
had no idea what a police was till they came ; he subscribes, and says 
that if the police were to go he should shut up shop and be off. He 
was a man we thought would have been always against us. 

§ 181. The clearance of the particular district and the in- 
crease of crime in ita neighbourhood led to the formation of simi- 
lar associations in the adjacent districts. At present there are 
twelve of the metropolitan police in action with similar success 
maintained by voluntary contributions. Mr. Pole states^ in the 
course of his examination — 

We can, at any one time that we want, muster ten or twelve of those 
policemen, all paid by different districts and by different Associations. 
Another tiling of g^eat importance is this : formerly we had a great 
deal of trouble in getting persons to act as special constables ; they do 
not seem to have that dislike now that they had before. When we 
have occasion for special constables every body knows what they have 
to do : they say, ^* Only put Otway at our head and he will put us all 
right and make us act properly.'' That is a great point, the special 
constables having a head to direct them. 

Then upon any occasions^of extraordinary meeting, or apprehension 
of disorder, and your twelve men belonging to your different Associa- 
tions being necessary, your head man is the head superintendent? — Yes, 
he is the head man. At Stow fair we have our two men ; we always 
get a man from Bourton-on-the-Water, one from Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, and if they think that is -not sufficient he brings up one of his 
assistants, because he has two men under him, one at Moreton and 
another joined on to him ; he is the superintendent there for Blockley, 
which is a manufacturing place, 

§ 182. We are strongly impressed by the instances of trial 
presented to us, with the ppinipn that any new force properly ap- 
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pointed and superintended would, after a sufficient trial, become 
popular with the great body of the labouring classes, and all 
other classes of society. The other instances of the extensive 
repression of crime in the rural districts by watching, and tlie 
agency of a paid constabulary that have been brought to our 
notice, are nearly all of them instances where trained men have 
been taken from the metropolitan Police, to whose efficiency 
unanimous testimony is given. 

§ 183. We select one instance which was brought before us by 
the present Lord Mayor of the City of London (Alderman Wil- 
son). His country seat is at Beckonham, in Kent. About four 
{rears ago the condition of the parish appears to have been simi- 
ar to that described of Stow-on-the-Wold. Great alarm was 
excited by daring robberies ; farm produce was pillaged, and the 
place was infested by vagrants. But the adoption of the Paro- 
chial Watching and Lighting Act was strongly opposed by the 
farmers on the ground of the expense, and a subscription was 
raised to pay constables. His lordship applied to the Metropo- 
litan Police Commissioners for trained policemen, and obtained 
two. The effect of the exertions of these two men upon the con- 
dition of the place was soon strongly marked : — 

What is the result now of the change in the parish of Beckenham 
with regard to the safety of property in the parish ? — ^Those who knew 
the parish tliree years ago would not suppose it to be the same parish 
now. I think it would be the greatest blessing that could be conferred 
upon the country the appointment of a rural police, under a head of 
management, such as that of the Metropolitan Police, where the men 
could be changed and be had up occasionally to London to gain 
experience ; and if one part was found to have more thieves than ano- 
ther, a more experienced man might be sent down, while a part which 
was quiet and retired would do with a less experienced man. 

From your own experience, then, you consider that it is applicable to 
rural districts generally, applicable to the districts immediately adja- 
cent to yourself, and applicable to all parts of the country ? — ^Yes ; 
and not only applicable, but the magistrates of Bromley have said to 
me that it is not fair to the adjoining parishes, rural police being in 
one parish and not in another; it is overwhelming the adjoining 
parishes with all the thieves and paupers from the other parishes. 

§ 134. Has your Lordship found the police of any use in checking the 
depredations of farm-servants, or of labourers, upon agricultural or rural 
property? — So much so, that one of our most violent opponents, a man 
of the name of Rop^ers, who declared he never would subscribe before 
we put the Act of Parliament in force, came to me one day and 
said, '* Sir, the police have taken five or six persons in my field cutting 
turnip-tops; they have taken seven sacks; they are at the George 
now ; will you come and hear the case ? We are very fond of turnip- 
tops, all my family, but we are so short of food for our cattle, that I 
have not allowed one plateful to be brought to my table this spring, 
and these men have cut seven sacks.*' I went directly, and fined the 
parties from 1«. up to 5«., which was quite heavy enough to prevent 
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the same party coming again. The first year that I established this 
police, I am sure I cannot tell how many sacks of turnip-tops were 
stopped by the police at all hours of the night, and early in the morn- 
ing, and vegetables, and water-cresses, and everything of that kind, 
persons coming from London to fetch them. ,One night they found 
two fellows fast asleep upon the common, with their baskets, and they 
had got their *strap to put round their waist ; they said they had only 
come to gather water-cresses; however, they were known. I had had 
them before, and I sent them down to Maidstone for sleeping in the 
open air* The report which I sent to the Metropolitan Police Com- 
missioners states the quantity of sacks that we discovered the first 
year. There was an acre and a half of Swedish turnips destroyed in 
one night, the tops cut off; but we have put a stop to that now ; we 
have been a year without any thing of the kind occurring, except this 
one case last year ; and the year before last we had not any turnip- 
tops taken. There was one very strong case indeed. At 10 o'clock at 
night, as the police were going across a field, they observed two men ; 
they thought they would watch them, to see where they were going 
to. They hid themselves, one in one part and another in another. By 
and bye they heard from one of my field gates a whistle ; they looked 
through the hedge and saw a man come to the gate, and get up as if 
he was coming over ; then he whistled again, and the man got down ; 
in a few minutes more he said, "All right, Jack;" and over the gate 
he came with a sack on his shoulders, to go back the same way they 
had come. The police ran through another field and met them. 
" What have you got here?" " Nothing at all." " I must see what 
it is." One had got a sack of green gages, and another of potatoes. 
That is one proof among many others I could give of the use of a 
police. 

§ 185. At present, then, the neighbourhood is freed from vagrants 
vnthin the village ? — I should say entirely so. We hardly know what a 
beggar is. You do not see a beggar publicly. They may get into the 
grounds under the pretext of selling tapes and things of that kind. I 
have not been asked for relief by a vagrant in the village of Becken- 
ham for the last twelve months. 

From the experience of that village, has your Lordship any doubt of 
the practicability of repressing the crimes attached to mendicancy as 
well as the crimes committed by regular thieves — ^persons devoting 
themselves exclusively to robbery, by the agency of a well-organised 
police ? — I believe it may be entirely suppressed by means of a police. 
I tliink, also, a great deal of the depredation committed arises from the 
class of beggars who, under the pretext of being beggars, get into 
different places and observe the locks and bolts, and so find the way 
into the house, which is robbed at night. Before the new police at 
Beckenham, we had a regular set of persons who used to come from 
Deptford, with donkies and carts, hired for the day, to buy bones or 
pick up ashes, or anything they could steal and put them into the carts. 
Those were the parties, I believe, that used to steal the lead. We were 
robbed night after night. They went along a whole part of the village 
one night ; they visited every house, and took something or other out 
of every shed or outhouse they could get into. At four o*clock in the 
afternoon the next day, about dusk, one of the policemen stopped a 
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inan at Kennington going into a house with a sack upon his t)acTt. 
They took him to Union Hall, where he confessed. They brought the 
things down to Beckenham, and they were there all identified. They 
had stolen so much that the man had lefl one sack at Penge Common, 
and the next afternoon he was bringing it home a little before dusk 
and the policeman stopped him. He had got all sorts of things. 
There was not a house all along the village that something had not 
been taken from. Pots, kettles, shoes, brushes, stable articles, every- 
thing they could find, linen wherever it was drying, harness, a wheel- 
barrow ; in fact, every thing they could lay their hands upon they had 
taken with them. 

§ 186. Besides the ordinary constabulary services, other ser- 
vices were obtained by means of these officers : — 

Have they stopped stray cattle or kept the pound ? — Yes. They have 
been very useful indeed ; also in clearing the village of gipsies, by 
whom we have been very much annoyed, for we have got a great deal 
of waste land, and the gipsies have been in the habit of pitching their 
tents in all parts of the village, and as sure as ever they settle them* 
selves something or other is stolen ; our farmers were sure to be 
robbed of their fowls and other things. I gave orders that no persons 
were to be allowed to pitch their tents or to take their horses out of 
the carts. Our hedges were broken and stolen for the purpose of 
making their fires; and I gave the police general orders that whenever 
they pitched their tents to send down directly and pound their horses, 
fhey were particularly useful to the farmers in the spring in prevent- 
ing their grass being trampled down just before hay time. A farmer 
of the name of Deane, who held land but did not reside in the parish, 
complained to me that in one field of his, where there was a public 
thoroughfare, it was a loss of some pounds to him* the villagers in the 
evening trampling all over his high grass. I desired him to put up a 
notice board, warning all persons trespassing: this was very soon taken 
down and carried away. I then told the police to keep watch and 
warn all persons : several ran into the high grass, even into the very 
midst of the field, and laughed at the /police. I granted summonses, 
pned some a few shillings, and promised them, upon repeating the 
offence, if I could get a second magistrate to agree with me, I would 
put Mr. Peel's Act in force, and have them publicly whipped round 
the field. I have had no further trouble, and the farmer was so 
pleased he immediately sent a subscription to the police fund. The 
police have proved a great protection to the farmers' palings, rails, and 
hedges : the police have power, under the Act, to search for rails or 
fences, and finding any such, the parties in whose possession they are 
found must prove that they became legally possessed of them. Just 
before I lefl Beckenham to take my present office, a man was taken 
up who had been watched on several mornings going into a potato 
field, and, after filling his basket, he would take away as many hedge 
stakes as he could carry to light his fire ; one was produced, which 
had only been put in the day before. He was sent to Maidstone. I 
have a letter from the late Lord Pamborough in my possession (his 

grounds adjoin the parish of Beckenham), thanking me for the esta- 
lishment of the police. I was with him a fortnight before he died, 
tad, speaking of Beakenham, he said, for the last thirty years he had 
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repeatedly employed the Beckenham labourers, but found them such 
thieves he was obliged to discontinue having them ; but they were so 
much improved now, he begged I would put down his name as an 
annual subscriber often guineas to our police fund ; and said he only 
wished I would do the same for them at Bromley, he thought it was 
quite as much wanted ; indeed, he understood I had sent all our bad 
characters to them. 

§ 187. From that portion of your experience would you say what is 
your opinion as to the necessity of changing the men from time to time ? 
— Everything depends upon changing the men. You could do no g^od 
without it. I consider the men ought to be changed once a year. As 
to having a policeman remaining there year after year, they must get 
corrupted in time; they get too intimately acquainted with the inhabit-* 
ants. Nothing can be so advisable as changing the men. In conse- 
quence of my adopting the police, other villages have done the same, and 
got their men from the Metropolitan Commissioners, Penge, Hayes, 
Bromley, Blackheath, and Lewisham. Doctor Hussey, the rector of 
Hayes, came over to 'me as soon as he heard that I had got the police, 
and said that I had driven all the rogues of Beckenham to Bromley 
and Hayes, and complained that they could not keep any poultry — 
that they had had twenty head stolen in one night. He applied for 
one man, who was of incomparable advantage to them ; and so superior 
a man was he, and they placed so much confidence in him, that they let 
him do just as he liked. They did not control him aa to the particular 
hours he should go on duty. He kept the parish in order, free from 
thieves, rogues, and vagabonds, and laid informations, for indeed it was 
necessary. 

You have in point of fact carried out the principle of changing the 
men from time to time in order to avoid connexion ? — Yes, 

§ 188. Your Lordship has said that you think it essential to a police, 
from jour experience of a rural police, that it should be changed from 
time to time. Do you think it essential that they should come from 
a trained force? — Certainly. To go into those rural parishes, where 
there is no one to instruct them, would be almost useless. I very much 
doubt whether the police would have succeeded at Beckenham, but for 
my experience, and the support I gave them. I practically superin- 
tended it. I have been out with them the whole night. I have gone 
out at ten and been out till five in the morning, to watch suspected 
characters. 

§ 189. Has your Lordship seen any difference in the way of bringing 
forward cases, as a magistrate, or have you derived any advantage from 
the new policemen's comparative knowledge of what was evidence, and 
as to the preparing of the case, as compared with that of the old 
parish coustables ? — I have received the greatest advantage. If any- 
thing was lost or stolen, the new police knew how to go about the busi- 
ness to obtain evidence, and find the property stolen ; whereas, if left to 
the parish constable, he would never attempt it. If any man was 
brought to him and put into his hands, he would take him to the cage- 
that is all he would do. The new police found out an illicit still in the 
^rish of Beckenham, and they went to work there very ably indeed. 
They found they had broken through the wall of one house to get into 
the Idtchen of aaotber ; they covered tbe windows ap wi& died 
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pi^r, and there they were carrying on their work of distillation quite 
unknown. In a village like Beckenham, there was no chance of such 
a thing being found out but by the new police being so clever, un- 
derstanding their duty* and having their senses about them. The 
parish constable likes to be at home with his family : he does not think 
it his duty to go and look after crime, to repress or prevent it. If 
any party comes and brings him an offender he will take him, but not 
otherwise : he asks who is to pay him. 

§ 190. The advantages of a trained force for the protection 
of agricultural property is not, however, confined to the instances 
of trained men acting under such zealous superintendence as 
that described in the evidence last cited, but is shown in the 
action of the metropolitan police force itself in the rural parishes 
within their district. These advantages are described in the 
evidence of Mr. Bishop, the superintendent of the Bristol 
police, who had previously been a superintendent of the V, or 
Wandsworth division of the metropolitan police, which con- 
tains the parishes of Wandsworth, Chelsea, part of Lambeth, 
Tooting, and Fulham. 

Does not that division include some agricultural population ? — ^Yes ; 
it is principally agricultural — market gardening — at Wandsworth, Toot- 
ing, and Barnes. 

Can you state from your experience with relation to the protection of 
the property of an agricultural population, what would be the effect of 
the introduction of the same sort of force into other districts more com- 
pletely rural ? — I think it would be great protection to the farmers in the 
prevention of robberies with regard to the garden and field robberies, 
and so on, and likewise horse-stealing; we have a great number of 
horse-stealers round about this neighbourhood. And it would also pre- 
vent a great many highway robberies, which are frequent now. 

Have you any means of knowing what was the state of that neigh- 
bourhood previous to the introduction of your force — that is, the rural 
parts of your division in London? — ^There were a great number of 
highway robberies previous to the commencement of the police there ; 
many depredations were committed in breaking down fences, and garden 
robberies ; in particular with regard to water-cresses. One place, at 
Clapham, I have heard several farmers, during the time I was at Wands- 
worth, say, that previous to the establishment of the police they could 
not keep anything in their gardens; but since, some have lost nothing-, 
and others very trifling. Mr. Biggs, of Barnes, a large market-gar- 
dener, used to be continually losing, and we detected a great many 
upon his premises ; but he was always rather backward in prosecuting. 
I have frequently heard him say, that if the police were three times the 
expense he would not mind it, the protection was so great. I can refer 
to a gentleman, Dr. Paley, residing there, who was very much opposed 
to the police in the first instance, and previous to my leaving he was 
convinced of its utility, and he expressed to me his opinion and convic- 
tion of its efficiency. Mr. Ratcliff, at Barnes, a farmer and corn-dealer, 
was the same as Dr. Paley. I mention Pames, because it was the first 
place that petitioned the Secretary of State to have the police removed, 
and they were aflerwards very well satisfied* We had several cases where 
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we stopped market carts at night. They used to be coming at all hours 
of the night, and it was the instructions I gave to the men to judge 
according to circumstances. In several cases we have detected robberies 
in that way, where the servants have been conniving ; we have stopped 
them sometimes only upon suspicion, and we have found goods stolen 
in the carts. The market-gardeners have often sent word to the station- 
house of having been robbed, and they did not know how it happened, 
and we have put a watch for the carts, and detected the servants in 
many instances. 

So that in point of fact, to the farmers you were not only a protection 
to their stock when straying, and against crime by mig^tory thieves, 
but you also prevented crime by their own servants? — Yes. 

Have you reason to believe that that was carried on to a systematic 
extent ? — ^Yes. 

Within your present jurisdiction have you any agricultural property 
Bt all? — Yes; about the outskirts of the borough. 

Can you adduce any similar evidence as to the operation of a properly 
appointed constabulary in preventing the robbery of the farmer's stock 
and crops in or near Bristol, as compared with that in the vicinity of 
London ? — Yes ; I have had several cases in Bristol where I have 
stopped parties iu the same way by stopping carts, and on examination 
found property, the produce of robberies committed in the rural districts. 
Most of the robberies that we have detected in Bristol have been com- 
mitted in the rural districts. There is one thing with regard to that ; 
we are obliged to be more cautious in stopping persons, because if the 
police are not right, the parties are so apt to turn round upon us ; 
we have not the same protection as in London, so that we do not search 
so strictly as we could wish : on that account the men are timid, and 
afraid of doing what is called wrong. But where they have done so 
they have succeeded in most instances. 

From your experience in both places would it be correct to state that 
for the purpose of preventing crime in the rural districts completely, 
great vigilance would be requisite in the towns? — Yes; and co-opera- 
tion between town and country ; for unless there is that, no force 
would ever be efficient, because one officer would be throwing obstacles 
in the other's way. 

The general effect of this evidence is corroborated by the fact 
that nearly every parish adjoining to the Metropolitan Police 
district has made application to be admitted within it 

§ 191. The Honourable and Rev. William Wodehouse, who 
is an acting magistrate of the hundred of Forehoe, in Norfolk* 
has furnished to us the following account of the introduction of 
a paid constabulary force into two of the parishes of that hun- 
dred. He states — 

The hundred of Forehoe consists of 23 parishes ; the entire popula- 
tion is about 14,000. Wymondham and llingham, which are the two 
most populous places, are the only parishes in which a police has been 
established. Wymondham, the population of which is partly manufac- 
turing and partly agricultural, has upwards of 6,000 inhabitants. In the 
autumn of 1833 the lower orders of this town were in a most unsatisfac- 
tory state. They were disorderly and turbulent in the day-time, and 
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thieves and plunderers by night. The acting overseer, and most active, 
intelligent, and resolute man, considered his life to be in danger. It was 
no uncommon occurrence for the more respectable classes to be insulted 
in the streets, and even when going and returning from Divine service 
on Sundays. In this state of things the parishioners met and adopted 
the provisions of the Watching and Lighting Act, Three policemen 
vrere sent down from the Metropolitan office, who, in the course of a 
few months, by their steadiness, ^rmuess, temper, and discretion, suc- 
ceeded in changing the whole character of the place, and no parish 
similarly circumstanced can have been more orderly and better regu- 
lated than it has remained ever since. 

The population of Ilingham somewhat exceeds 1500, and is entirely 
agricultural. There never has been any deep distress, or want of work. 
The poor were never in the same disorganised state as at Wymondham. 
A gang of persons, however, had sprung up, who scarcely ever applied 
for any work, but (in conjunction with other loose characters in the con- 
tiguous parishes) lived entirely by plunder. In the autumn of 1834 
we agreed to adopt the provisions of the Watching and Lighting Act, 
and procured one intelligent and resolute policeman from London, who 
had the liberty of selecting, at a stated sum per night, any two assistants 
resident in the pari&h as often as he required their aid. In the course of 
a few weeks depredations entirely ceased — property of all kinds became 
perfectly seciue, and so it has continued to this hour. During the last 
two, I may say almost three years, there has been but one robbery ,which 
took place last October, and the delinquents were in custody within two 
hours after the commission of it, having in that short space of time been 
apprehended with the stolen property in their possession at a beer-house 
in the adjoining hundred. 

He states that inspectors have virtually superintended the 
policemen, and that their efficiency is not any aegrec impaired 
by local connexions. 

They appear to me always to avoid familiar intercourse with the lower 
classes, and their general behaviour has invariably secured to them the 
respect and approbatbn of the higher orders. 

They are extremely useful attendants at the petty sessions which are 
held at both these parishes alternately. And their service of 'process, 
and their mode of bringing forward cases, form a striking contrast to 
the blunders of the parish constable. 

Among the advantages we derive from an established rural police, I 
must not forget to mention the entire suppression of vagrancy. The 
sturdy mendicants, some dressed as sailors, others in a disgusting state 
of ondity, who formerly infested this neighbourhood, have long dis- 
appeared, greatly to the comfort of the inhabitants, as many of the 
farmers' and labourers' wives, living in sequestered situations, have, 
in the absence of their husbands, been obliged for safety to give these 
persons food or money, and I am perfectly convinced that in many in- 
stances such compulsory donations have with persons of a timid dispo- 
sition annually amounted to a sum equal to their present police rate. 

In the suppression of poaching, which leads man, step by step, to 
almost every other crime, the policemen in these two parishes have also 
been most useful. The great landowner and game preserver in thia hun- 
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dred will, I am certain, bear ample testimony to the efficient assistance 
which they afford him in the protection of his game, and consequently, in 
this respect also, their influence in the diminution and prevention of crime 
is most evident. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that I feel perfectly convinced of the ex- 
pediency, or rather the necessity, of extending this force to the country 
at large ; more especially as those parishes which have no police are al 
present doubly sufferers ; inasmuch as thieves are naturally forced out 
of the places which enjoy this protection into those which are unpro* 
tected, and which thus are exposed to a proportional increase of depre* 
dations. 

A return thus alludes to the success of the experiment above 
stated by Mr. Wodehouse, from the parish of Heathersett, 
near Hcnstead : — 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to state how well the intro- 
duction of a vigilant police has operated in tlie adjoining parish of 
Wymondham, and the benefit which we of this parish fancy we derive 
from it. Wymondham contains more than 10,000 acres of land, and 
has a population of 7,000 inhabitants. Before the introduction of a 
police, brought down from London about three, or perhaps four, 
years ago, not only was the town itself exposed to constant disturb- 
ance and depredation, but farmers in the neighbouring villages were 
oAen robbed of their poultry, sheep, and other fa^m produce, which 
could easily then be carried without observation into the town at 
night, and be disposed of in various ways. There is not a better regu- 
lated town anywhere now than this parish of Wymondham. The vigi- 
lance of the police makes the introduction of stolen property into the 
town so difficult and so hazardous, that thieving is nothing like so good 
a trade as it used to be ; and yet there are but three police officers, 
who keep this large population in order, and scour a tract of 10,000 
acres of land, terrifying the thieves out of their occupation. The im- 
pression produced on their minds by the certainty that the police officers 
are always on the watch, looking out for them, and never to be guarded 
against, has had this salutary effect. 

§ 192. The Rev. J. Barton, the rector of Blofield, in Norfolk, 
and acting magistrate, has given to us the following account 
of the introduction of a trained force into that Union. 

Of the inefficiency of the old constabulary force, if force it could be 
called, the majority of the ,'principal owners and occupiers of this Union 
had long been convinced. Nearly three years ago an active officer who 
had been trained in the Metropolitan Police, and had subsequently acted 
for four years as general constable for a neighbouring Union, in which 
he did not consider his pay adequate to his necessary expenditure, was 
applied to by some of our leading guardians to come into this district, 
and for two years was paid by private subscription, and during which 
time he proved himself to be so useful in the prevention and detection 
of different offences, that in the beginning of the past year 30 out of the 
82 parishes of our Union agreed to adopt the provisions of the 90th of 
the 8d and 4th of William IV., the larger parishes going through the 
regular forms prescribed thereby, and the smaller ones guaranteeing an 
lunraal payment in proportkm to ibe asaessment upon the ammal vahw 
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of their parishes as compared with others. Two alone stood out, in 
one of which a principal proprietor objected to paying the treble rate 
ibr his house ; and in the other, namely, Thorpe, part of which is a 
hamlet of Norwich, the principal inhabitants were outvoted by the 
publicans and little tradesmen, and some other inhabitants of a low 
description, with whose pursuits it is probable that an independent 
officer might unpleasantly interfere. 

The force which we have employed consists of the above-mentioned 
officer as superintendent, and three active men placed, when it was 
considered most convenient, under him. 

As to the former state of the district, I cannot recollect a year in 
which, and during the winter months especially, there was not an abun- 
dance of petty thefts, and more especially in poultry just before Christ- 
mas, when most of the little dealers who prepared them for market 
had their yards stripped, with very rarely any detection of the offenders. 
The thieves were frequently, and, as I have reason to believe, very 
justly, suspected, but no sufficient clue could be found, nor were any 
steps effectually taken to bring them to conviction. 

Up to the present time, during the present winter I have not heard 
of any robbery of the above description, nor a complaint of one in 
any of the above-named 30 parishes since their adoption of the Act of 
William IV. In one of them, which did not join us till Michaelmas, 
three sheep were lost in the month or two previous, but nothing since. 
In another, about five miles from Norwich, three of the most notorious 
poachers and thieves of that city, who had been between them, I think, 
upwards of 20 times in prison on summary convictions or for trial at 
sessions, stole in the latter end of August 50 ducks from one farmer ; 
they were traced by the intelligence of our superintendent, and pro- 
secuted to conviction, and sentenced to seyen years' transportation. 
This parish had but lately joined us, and one of the three men let out 
that they did not know that it had joined. In Thorpe, since their 
refusal to join, there have been five cases of sheep stealing, — nine 
sheep stolen ; two instances of housebreaking,— Colonel Harvey's lar- 
der, as I understand, opened and stripped three times ; and not one 
detection. 

None of our men had any previous local connexion with us. To 
our superintendent's zeal and activity we owe much ; but all our men 
came with good characters, and have maintained them. Under the 
old system the constables were for the most part little tradesmen, who, 
in a great majority of instances, were afraid of interfering, lest they 
should offend a customer ; and who were generally too much occupied 
about their own business, to be able to give up their time to trace out 
offenders, so as to bring them to justice. During 30 years' constant 
residence I hardly recollect more than one in all the district who has 
shown any particular fitness or cleverness for the office, as far as the 
detection of crime is concerned. As to prevention, which we now seem 
in a great measure to have attained, it has heretofore been almost out of 
the question. 

In respect of attendance at petty sessions, the old constables were less 
deficient than in other parts of their office ; but I should say, and I be- 
lieve all my brother magistrates will agree with me, there have been 
f^wer failures in the service of process, and far fewer mistakes in bring- 
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in^ forward cases, and the witnesses necessary to support them, than 
under the old system. 

There is another benefit which we have derived from our present sys- 
tem, and that is the great diminution of vagrancy cases. Living on the 
high road from Norwich to Yarmouth, I used, in common with my 
neighbours, to be continually pestered by beggars and trampers. It 
was, I believe, the same in parishes lying at a distance from the high 
road. We now seldom see one of the above description of persons. 

6 193. The Kev. Robert Wilson, the rector of the parishes of 
Ashwellthorpe, in Norfolk, who is a magistrate of that county, 
has described to us a state of crime in those parishes similar to 
that which prevailed in each of the latter instances. It was 
abated in a distinguished manner by the exertions of two paid 
constables, the one of whom had been a serjeant in the Metro- 
politan Police. Mr. Wilson states — 

Our public-houses and beershops are manifestly better managed, I 
may say immediately. It was the duty of those two men to watch the 
two parishes at night and at uncertain hours, so that no men were sure 
whether they should be seen or not. I desired them to report to me 
every morning anything they saw going on, and that man frequently 
did. In fact, he used to tell me what people were out at night. If they 
met people carrying anything, they always challenged them, and made 
inquiries afterwards to know if they had come honestly by what they 
had with them. 

§ 194. Mr. J. H. Newnham, a gentleman residing at Uck- 
field, in Sussex, in the course of an account of the partial suc- 
cess of some attempts to obtain the services of a paid consta- 
bulary under the Watching and Lighting Act, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the eflFect of the superintendence of a paid 
officer on the proceedings of the beer-shop keepers: — 

The most effectual regulations appear to have been adopted in Bnx- 
ted, and after the first struggle of opposition among the frequenters of 
beer-shops was over, it now seems to meet with the concurrence of the 
beer-shop keepers themselves. As it had hitherto been the duty of no 
person, or rather, I should say, the business of no person, to see the 
beer-houses were closed at the appointed hour, the regulations of the 
magistrates were entirely nugatory, as no evidence was ever brought 
forward unless such as might be incidentally elucidated in cases of as- 
sault originating in the drunken and disorderly society frequenting 
them, and which afterwards came under the cognizance of the magis- 
trates. If one beer-shop keeper, therefore, would not keep open his 
house another would, and thus a contest for the supremacy in disorder 
and dissolute conduct was established which has led to those excesses 
and demoralization so much deplored. The keeper of a beer-shop 
was subject to be called upon at all hours to serve his customers, but 
on the establishment of a rigid inspection he had a good excuse for 
non-compliance ; and if another of his fraternity yielded to the demand, 
a secret intimation to the patrol was sure to be followed by a conviction, 
and every attempt to renew the irregularity was so crushed at the 
outset. It is thus evident that no person of good character, and deain 
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rous to have a well-conducted bouse, can compete with the superior 
temptation which an uncontrolled system will allow unprincipled people 
to introduce; the consumption of smugg^led spirits, dancing at ail hours 
in the night, cajrds, poaching, and prostitution are therefore sure to meet 
with encouragement, and increase of crime is, and can be, the only ua- 
lural result. 

§ 195. We were presented with two other instances of the 
successful repression of crime in the neighbourhood of the dis- 
trict comprehended by the Bamet Association. 

Edward Lewis^ Esq., Bayford, Herts. — Your parish is the parish of 
Bayford. You are one of the guardians of the parish ? — Yes. 

What has been the state of your parish in respect of crimes or disorders 
against the peace ? — Nothin*^ could be worse ; not in respect of serious 
crimes, but in respect of petty depredations. 

What sort of petty depredations ? — Farmers were constantly missing 
trifling things from their farms, without knowing how they went. There 
was also much poaching. ] 

Was this amount so great as to induce them to take any steps for its 
repression? — It was so great as to induce them to take very great steps 
for it ; namely, to subscribe two shillings a-week towards the support 
of a paid policeman. 

Did they form any association for the prevention of crime ? — No ; 
they formed no association. They merely applied to the Commissioners 
of Police in London for the assistance of one of their men, and a man 
was sent down. 

Have the losses which heretofore occurred ceased ?— Not entirely 
ceased, but they have very much decreased. 

Have they so far ceased as to satisfy the farmers to continue the 
subscription? — Certainly; the farmers are anxious to continue their 
fubscriptk>n. 

Did you find your policeman of any use for other purposes besides 
that of preventing depredation ? — ^Yes, he was of great use in informing 
the farmers of any stock being in their corn, or of gates being lefl 
open or out of order. These things, though trifling, were important to 
know. 

§ 196. Another gentleman of the same county stated to us 
an instance of the uiilure of a private watch contrasted with the 
success of a trained officer. 

Richard Hall^ Esq., Totteridge, Herts. — How long have you re- 
sided in Hertfordshire ? — I have resided in Totteridge for 21 years ; 
during which time a vast number of depredations have been com- 
mitted on property of every description. About 16 vears ago the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the village subscribed to establish and maintain a 
police force. Three men were engaged, of whom two were to patrol the 
village every night. They went on duty at 10 o'clock, and off at 6 in 
the morning. 

How were their beats arranged? — The houses are chiefly situated on 
eadi side of, and near, a road, about a mile and a half long; this was 
divided into two beats. A few houses lie on a small common, diverging 
m hw hundred yards from the road, but as no subscribers lived 
Hcray^tbe flmi wero ordeied not to waKeh thai p«rt of the vi 
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One of the men haa said to me that a robb^ committed there was 
" no concern of theirs,^* 

Were the arrangements made in any respects on the plan of the 
old watch ? — ^llie men were ordered to call every hour and half hour ; 
and were also required to enter the grounds, and walk round the pre* 
mises of several of the principal subscribers. 

To what extent did the plan succeed ? — ^The scheme was, I con- 
sider, an entire failure, though it was persevered in for about 12 years. 
Depredations were just as frequent during that time as before. I 
never heard but of one case of conviction during the whole period. 
We had lost fruit, poultry, sheep, and all kinds of small articles, 
repeatedly; a cottager living within the grounds had lost bees: our 
grape houses and dairy had been broken into, the vines mutilated, 
(the fruit being unripe) and the cream stolen, and all this within half 
a quarter of a mile of the beat of one of the patrols. 

What do you ascribe as the main causes of failure ? — I consider that 
the thing failed chiefly because the men, under an idea that it would 
supply the want of superintendence, were required to call the hours, 
and thus give notice to thieves of their precise situation at any time, 
and because they were only on duty throughout the night, leaving to 
persons premeditating any depredation the whole day wherein they 
might examine the locality of the premises they meant to plunder, 
and acquire all necessary information without exciting suspicion or 
challenging observation. 

Are you aware of any similar experiments to that madeatTotteridge? 
—I am interested in another Hertfordshire parish, Codlcote, near 
Welwyn, a considerable portion of which belongs to me. A regular 
gang of marauders was established there for some years ; the ordinary 
village police was utterly useless against them ; they had become the 
terror, not only of the parish of Codicote, but of all the siu*rounding 
country. By the active exertions of Francis Sapte, Esq., a subscrip- 
tion was collected last spring, and a London policeman procured to 
reside in the village. The results have been most satisfactory; the 
gang is completely broken up ; and though so short a time has elapsed 
since we commenced operations against them, no less than seven have 
been transported for various terniis of years. 

How have the smaller rate-payers aided the experiment made in this 
instance ? — I am infbrnoed that the farmers, who at first hinted thai 
the policeman was only a game preserver, are now convinced of his 
utility in the protectk)n of property in general, and gladly contribute to 
keep him in the pariah, 

§ 197. In nearly two hundred places officers of the Meti*©- 
politan Police have been engaged^ for the most part with 
marked success. The Superintendent of the New PoHceat 
Bristol^ the Commissioner of Police at Liverpool, tho Deputy 
Constable at Manchester, the Superintendent of the Police at 
HuU^ have been taken from the Metropolitan Police, where 
they had served as siuperintendents. In a large proportion or 
the new boroughs a paid police has been estabushed m nearly 
fis possible on the same system, carried into practici^ operation 
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boroughs mostly speak in high tenns of the success of the new 
paid police. Thus it is stated from the borough of Hull — 

Not a siDgle burglary has been committed in the borough since the 
establishment of the new police. Obedience to the laws is now enforced 
in all matters already confided to their jurisdiction. There are no street 
robberies ; serious crimes have greatly diminished ; violent and brutal 
assaults, especially on females, had been of frequent occurrence, but 
none have taken place since the formation of the force. Independent 
of a great decrease in crime, a great improvement in the general good 
order of the town is freely admitted even by those inhabitants who were 
originally much opposed to the introduction of the present system. 

From the borough of Maidstone — 

Previously to the establishment of the constabulary, burglaries, and 
other crimes of a serious nature, frequently took place ; five burglaries 
occurred in the course of a week ; great alarm ensued, and a feeling 
of insecurity generally prevailed. The alarm has now subsided, con- 
fidence is restored, and offences of a serious complexion are of rare oc- 
currence ; crime is rendered difficult of perpetration, and, if committed, 
is almost sure of detection, and consequently of punishment. 

A great change for the better has taken place in the streets ; prosti- 
tutes, and other disorderly and bad characters, are deterred from 
pursuing their former annoying and disgusting conduct. The public- 
houses and beer-shops are placed under vigilant inspection, and the 
result is that the peace and good order and government of the town is 
greatly improved. The manifest advantage arising from the employ- 
ment of the force appears completely to reconcile the inhabitants to the 
expense of maintaining it. 

From the borough of Arundel — 

No pilferings, robbing of orchards or gardens, or stealing of poultry 
(with one exception), have taken place within the borough since the 
establishment of the police. The population are generally more 
orderly, the streets more quiet, and the beer-houses closed more 
punctually. 

From the borough of Leicester — 

A decided improvement in the public streets in regard to order and 
decency, and a diminution of all kinds of offences in the borough, 
particularly burglary. There have been many burglaries in the neigh- 
bouring villages during the winter, but none in I^icester ; they were 
frequent in the borough two years ago. The police establishment has 
given great satisfaction 

In Fifeshire a preventive police has been established, with 
almost the sole object of looking after vagrants. It appears 
to have worked well, and to have been productive of great 
advantages. Mr. Hill, the prison inspector, states : — 

The Law Commissioners were so much struck with the paucity of 
crime in Fifeshire, that they applied to the sheriff for information on 
the subject, and this led to an application to the sheriff-substitute of the 
eastern division (Mn Jame8on)i for an account of the preventive police 
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trhich had been organised under his direction. This police was esta- 
blished at the time of the cholera, and, in the first instance, extended 
to the Cupar district only. Its object was to rid the place of vaci^rants, 
in order to prevent the introduction of the cholera, and it worked so 
efficiently that between 300 and 400 vagrants were either removed or 
prevented from entering in the course of one month. The inhabitants 
of the other parts of the country, desirous of partaking in the advan- 
tages of these arrangements, applied to Mr. Jameson for his assistance, 
and, at their request, he organised a preventive police for the whole 
county ; and this has continued in operation ever since. There are, 
in all, about 20 men, including the superintendent, and the total cost 
is rather more than 600/. a-year, which sum is paid out of the county- 
rate. Mr. Jameson considers the present force insufficient for the full 
development of his plan, but it has been calculated that even on its 
present footing the police effects a saving to the country of as much as 
10,000/. a-year, estimating the cost of each vagrant, in his alternate 
capacity of a beggar and a thief, at Is. a-day only. In confirmation 
of the general belief, that much of the crime that is committed is by 
vagrants, it may be stated that with every diminution of the number of 
vagrants in Fifeshire, there has been a reduction in the amount of 
crime. Whatever benefits may have accrued from the adoption of an 
organised police in a single county, it may reasonably be anticipated 
that still greater benefits would be derived from a general organization, 
extending through the whole country, and directed not only to the sup- 
pression of vagrancy, but to the detection and prevention of crime. 

§ 198. Viewing the immense sums of money spent in 
punishment ; viewing the corrupting effects of imprisonment ia 
number, of which the Legislature is not even yet fully aware ; 
viewing the defects of what are termed secondary punishments, 
which we have found it necessary to examine in reference to 
the operations of organised constabulary, we could but attach 
much importance to any evidence we might obtain with refer- 
ence to the possible reformation of the characters of delinquents 
by the influence of the operations of such a force. We have 
sought in vain for instances of the reformation of offenders by 
punishments which do not outweigh the profit of a train of 
offences, or for reformation by the inculcation of precepts, or 
by compunctious visitings, so long as the temptation of a suc- 
cessful or profitable career of depredation was allowed, by the 
neglect of proper preventive measures, to remain open to them. 
In the absence of such measures the business of reformation has 
been frequently abandoned in despair, and it is an aphorism 
currently received amongst many of the officers engaged in the 
administration of the law, " Once a thief, always a thief." We 
believe, however, that the aphorism is ti-ue only under the 
existing neglects of this branch of administration : we find that 
in the metropolis, the preventive measures have so far dimi- 
nished the chances of impunity in particular lines of depreda- 
tion as to incline the balance of profit in favour of honest 
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industry. This result is shown in the fact of persons who had 
no visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, and who 
were seen by the officers in courses of delinquency, or frequently 
detected in the commission of offences, but who now see these 
former offenders engaged in honest and productive occupations. 
One example was presented to us in tne confession of a no- 
torious burglar who now keeps a public-house, and who avows, 
as the cause of the change, that housebreaking is no longer 
profitable. He accounts for eight of his gang, or former con- 
nexions in the same career: they were all brought up as 
mechanics ; one as a carpenter, another as a locksmith, &c., 
who, having been tempted from their occupations by the profits 
of housebreaking, have of late returned to their several trades, 
where they arc now engaged, and receive good wages as the 
produce of productive industiy. Another notorious burglar, 
who was frequently brought before the courts of justice, is now 
the driver of a cabriolet ; and a sufficient number of similar 
instances are presented to afford satisfactory promise, even 
from imperfect trial, of more extensive and beneficial results of 
the operations of a uniform and comprehensive system of pre- 
vention. The trials of a paid force in the rural districts have 
been distinguished by equally promising examples of successful 
reformation. Mr. liewis, of Bayford, in Hertfordshire, was 
asked, with respect to the exertions of one trained officer, — 

What was the effect of his presence or exertions ? — ^The effect was, 
that there was much more order in our village (for there is only one 
public-house in the parish), and that many young men who had been 
living in idleness have, by their means, sought employment, and ob- 
tained it, out of the parish. Some have retamed to the parish, but find- 
ing that they cannot live as they used to do, they have returned to 
their work. 

Do you speak with certainty, and from the knowledge of particular 
individuals ? — ^Yes ; I can name the individuals. 

The Rev. George Hall, the Vicar of Tenbury, relates : 

I, and others, I think I may say the most intelligent and respectable 
l^rishioners, attempted to avail ourselves of the Act of 3rd and 4th of 
Wm. 4th, ch. 90, and couple watching with lighting ; but we were 
outvoted at the meeting, and could not carry watching. 

This being the case, the respectable part of the parishioners of Ten- 
bury, and two or three other adjoining parishes, united with us in a 
voluntary subscription for the support of police constables or watch- 
men, which we have now engaged on duty ; and the result we find is 
working very beneficially in this manner. The idle and the dissolute, 
who had no visible means of gaining a maintenance, who did not gain 
one by honest industry, but who lived entirely by plunder and poach- 
ing; these now finding, since the establishment of our police constables 
and watchmen, that they cannot safely carry on their depredations, are 
betaking themselves to work, rather than to hunger or to be sent to 
gaol : such we find is becoming the result, which is a natural one. 
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The Lord Mayor of London^ in the coarse of his evidence^ 
furnishes a similar illustration : 

The Metropolitan Police Commissioners sent me down two capital 
men, and immediately that they came there were five men that I knew 
well in the village who were out all night and at home sleeping by daf. 
They were all five of them seen in my farm-yard one moonlight night 
by a person living opposite, who saw them trying a barn door where 
my carpenter, whom I have always in my employment, kept his tools 
worth 20 or 30 guineas. She showed a lighted candle at the window, 
and then they made their escape, and irom that time they were not 
seen in the village again for a long time. They went to Bromley. 
We knew that two of them were concerned in stealing those images, 
one was called Hall King. "We supposed him to have been transported, 
but at the end of 12 months he made his appearance again, but that 
was to get work, and those ^we men have all now got into work. At 
that time no person would employ them, their characters were so 
notoriously bad. It took them two years by degrees to get into the 
confidence of the inhabitants. 

And now it is so far difierent that they sleep by night and work by 
day ? — Now they do. Before they lived upon the public, now their 
trade is broken up by the police being there. I have employed one 
since that. Indeed I have made a point of employing some of the 
very worst characters in the village to show that I bear them no ill-will. 
I have made some of these men useful members of society. 

However, the experience of these men that you have mentioned, the 
five individuals, as having been reformed solely from the operations of 
the police in the district rendering the commission of offence more 
hazardous and therefore more unprofitable, would you say from that 
experience that a police would be applicable for other districts ? — Yes ; 
I have no doubt of it at all. It would destroy that trade, and show 
them that they would get transported or lose their liberty. That was 
the case with those five men ; they all turned to getting honest liveli- 
hoods. My son could tell the names of the men, and the parties that 
they are at work for. One man is now a fiy-driver, and really become 
a respectable character. 

It has been stated to us that similar effects have been strongly 
marked by the operations of the trained force at Stow-on-the 
Wold. But these effects, it will be seen from evidence we shall 
next adduce, are confined chiefly to the resident or settled delin- 
quents : the effects of any partial operations (and such only have 
as yet been tried) on the migratory classes of habitual depreda- 
tors being simply to shift the evil by driving them into other dis- 
tricts. The preventive operations of a poUce with respect to such 
classes in towns will form the subject for separate consideration. 

From these as well as other instances which we might adduce 
from all parts of the country where a well trained and efficiendy 
conducted agency has been tried, we find. 

That all habitual depredation within the district has been pre- 
vented. 

That mendicity has been extensively abated. 
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That the disorders in beer-shops and ill-regulated public- 
houses, and other sources of temptation and causes of domestic 
distress and immorality, have been repressed. 

And that Your Majesty's peace, the efficiency of the laws, and 
the authority of the magistrates have been restored or increased 
as regards riotous or individual infractions, and a state of order 
produced, such as to leave but little immediate anxiety in the 
minds of the peaceable and well-disposed of the population for 
farther amendment. 

§ 199. It might be inferred from these facts, that all that 
would be wanted in the way of remedy for the disorders which 
pervade the kingdom would be to give lemslative sanction to the 
introduction of a trained force into such localities as shall apply 
for it, to give powers for the levy of a rate for the purpose, and to 
sustain the numbers of the force. We entertain no doubt that 
much good would be effected by such a course ; but it is, we think, 
established by other facts, that the success of these separate expe- 
riments cannot be received as evidence that equally beneficial 
results are obtainable from such separate or disconnected opera- 
tions of a constabulary, without combined management and the 
aid of more extensive measures. We have already shown that a 
very large proportion of the crimes committed in rural and pro- 
vincial districts are committed by depredators who are migrant, 
or loosely connected with the particular neighbourhoods which 
they infest. In rural districts, the better means of knowing the 
habits of particular individuals, gives greater faciUties for the 
operation of preventive measures against resident delinquents than 
are obtainable against the residents in crowded towns. Tiie mi- 
grant or unattached delinquents, who have, for the most part, the 
choice of wide districts, entirely unprotected by such an agency, 
of course prefer the unprotected districts. All the witnesses who 
have given evidence on the successful employment of a trained 
and paid agency have at the same time testified that the diminu- 
tion of crime within their own protected districts has been fol- 
lowed by an increase of crime in their immediate vicinity. This 
operation of the new police in towns is the subject of extensive 
complaints of the following tenor. The magistrates acting for the 
division of Lower Wormciow, in the county of Hereford, state 
in their return — 

The active interference of the new police in towns has had the e fleet 
of disturbing hordes of criminals, and in some measure restraining 
their depredations; but without the system of vigilance is pursued, the 
mischief will only be transferred from town to country. The criminal 
laws of England are sufficient for half a dozen planets; but they 
want enforcing. No person can inform against a breach of the laws 
under the penalty of being maltreated ; and unless information is given, 
the magistrates seldom have power, and very little inclination, to act on 
their own view. In this districty through which the high road to Ire- 
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land, the road from Bristol to Liverpool, lies, the country is infested by 
gang's of va^rrants, who forp^e and produce passports, sig^ned and 
sealed as if by magistrates. Farmers and cottagers, who do not know 
that such passes are illegal, relieve the parties, and those who do know 
are intimidated by their numbers. An active body of moveable police 
would soon intercept and diminish their numbers, and a short confine- 
ment in solitude would spoil their trade, when every Union through 
which they pass might be enabled to treat them in the same manner. ^ 

The answer from Staplegate, in Kent, states — 

The want of a night patrol enables the inhabitants of towns to com- 
mit many offences in the adjoining rural parishes, such as stealing 
wood, sheep, turnips, and greens ; also poaching is carried on to a great 
extent. These persons generally dispose of the articles in the large 
towns. 

A magistrate, acting in the Bibury division of Gloucester, 
states — 

The constant depredations, such as sheep-stealing, horse-stealing, 
fowl-stealing, poaching, and even highway robbery, calls loudly on the 
Legislature for interference. Wherever a policeman has been appointed, 
in those parishes over which he watches depredations have decreased ; 
and in the same ratio have they increased just beyond his beat, which 
proves to me the necessity of some such force, which might be effected 
without any very ruinous expense to the different parishes. 

The guardian of Besthorpe, in Norfolk, states — 

I know of no means more desirable to eflTect actual security than 
a police force ; it has proved almost an annihilation of crime where 
it has been tried. I find it causes the idle to flee from those parishes 
closely watched to those parishes not provided with sufficient night 
protection. 

§ 200. The fact of the transference of a large share of the evil 
to the unprotected districts is fully acknowledged in several of the 
answers from the borough towns. Thus it is stated in the answer 
from the borough of Rye — 

We see and experience the greatest evils and inconveniences ; oflen 
sheep-stealing and robbery are nightly committed just round our juris- 
diction ; and we cannot assist, for want of information and assistance, 
until it is too late. Our depredators get into the neighbouring parishes, 
and we can get no information or communication for want of paid con- 
stables. 

One answer given from the borough of Kingston-upon-Hull 
states that they want no additional protection in that borough, — 

Because the evils which formerly existed have been removed. Com- 
plaints are frequently made from the neighbouring towns and villages, 
that since the thieves have been driven out of Hull the neighbouring 
country has become infested with them. As there is no paid police 
within any part of the whole of the East Riding of Yorkshire, con- 
stables have been often dispatched from Hull at the request of the 
inhabitants and magistrates to different parts of the country to assist 
in detecting criminals, and bringing them to justice. 

T 
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The following is a portion of the examination of Mr. M'Manus, 
• the superintendent of the poUce of that borough : — 

We perceive by your returns to us that there are still many bad 
characters who infest the town itself? — ^They go out and return, they 
do nothing in the town ; that is what the farmers are so much an- 
noyed at. 

It is stated that there are 2 burglars, 8 housebreakers, 37 pick- 
pockets, and 43 common thieves living in Hull? — Yes. 

Do they go out of the town ? — Every morning, and come in again at 
night, or perhaps they will go out one morning, and not come in again 
for three nights. The men meet them going out. The farmers know 
them too. They are always afraid every night some burglary will 
be committed, or some robbery by our Hull thieves, merely because we 
will not let them do anything in Hull, they say. 

This police of 93 men having to watch a population of 60,000, that 
is, one man to about 800, you must of course still be liable to attacks 
and disorders within the town ? — They can rob in the country with less 
difficulty than they can in town, so that they take the country as their 
choice. 

Still being supported by plunder in the country, and harbouring in 
Hull, they increase your danger in Hull? — Yes, of course they do. 

They do occasion a certain amount of depredation which you have no 
means of preventing ? — Yes. 

So that the defenceless state of the rural districts is an inconvenience, 
and an increased risk to you in the town ? — Yes, and I may add, that 
I have a great deal of trouble with persons coming to Hull after thieves 
who commit robberies in the rural distrk^ts, stealing fowls and sheep, 
and other things; and that it sometimes takes three men away from 
me, at the expense of the town, merely to assist country iarmers 
coming in after thieves. 

Depredation has increased in the country ? — Undoubtedly it has. 

In reply to a question whether the thieves live riotously in beer- 
houses, he answers — 

No, they are quiet and regular, always ^'regular from the time they 
come in till they go again. We hardly ever have a thief locked up for 
drunkenness, as if they were afraid of getting drunk for fear of beinp: 
taken into custody. They are rich in their living. They go to their 
butchers and tradesmen the same as persons in decent circumstances 
would, and order a joint of meat. They are regular in going out. As 
soon as the money is spent they go into the country, perhaps five in a 

gang going off together. 

* m m * * 

You are of opinion, then, that if there were a rural police in the 
country adjacent to you, you could do with somewhat less men in the 
town ? — I could, decidedly, if the force was all amalgamated. 

And the country could do with less men, by means of a combination, 
than it could do separately ? — Yes, much less. The number at first, 
perhaps, would be greater than would be wanted in a year and a half, 
or two years' time. It only requires a little energy to put down a few 
gangs, and then a few active men would do the rural parts, and 
merely having a regular line drawn from one place to another, a 
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few men to patrol these lines at night, and the heads to be on the 

lilert. 

You would extend your patrol a great deal — you would have a pro- 
portion of horse ? — On the main cdach roads I should like to have a 
communication with horses ; one man to have four or five miles to go 
every night and another to meet him, so that if a thief rode by in his 
horse and gig, those men would be after him ; and it would also prevent 
a great deal of poaching. 

§ 201. From the towns themselves we have received evidence 
that under separate and uncombined management it is pro- 
bable that the eflSciency of the present force will retrograde, 
and that the administration of the law cannot advance or crime 
be diminished to the attainable extent without combined action 
upon a more extended system. 

§ 202. The first change was effected, generally, under strong 
implied pledges of amendment, and the desire to effect a con- 
trast operated as a motive to make efficient appointments. The 
change having been effected, we do not find that the same mo- 
tives continue in force, or that applications for trained persons, 
unconnected with the towns, are now made in the same propor- 
tion as at first, on the occurrence of vacancies from death or 
removal. The constitutional principle of unity in the executive 
is generallv applicable to minor and detailed administration. 
It is alreaay found that the management of such a force by an 
annually changing committee of uninformed persons is ineffect- 
ive, and subject to all the vices displayed in the management 
of the watch or police by the committees of the parishes in the 
metropolis (with strong party spirit frequently superadded), 
before the abrogation of their functions by the legislature, and 
the appointment of the Metropolitan Police. Where the 
new municipal police has been tolerably well organized, and 
has continued in a state of efficiency, we have found that 
those circumstances have arisen from the principle of manage- 
ment by a numerous body of uninformed and virtually irre- 
sponsible persons having been, in fact, abandoned, and the 
management confided to the chief officer, or, in one or two in- 
stances, to some one individual of the committee, whose zeal 
had enabled him to obtain more than usual information, and to 
exert himself actively. It has been assigned to us in evidence, 
as a reason for the comparative inefficiency of several of the 
new police of the corporate towns, that the appointments had not 
been made with exclusive reference to the possession of the 
fitting qualifications, and that as changes took place, or new 
appointments were made, they were too much governed by 
local interests, or party favouritism. In cases where we founa 
that the appointments were, in reality, free from any such taint, 
we nevertheless found that, being from an opposite party spirit 
suspected and distrusted, the evil became almost as great, 

t2 
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through proper co-operation being withheld by a large and im- 
portant part of the community. 

§ 203. We shall, in another place, advert to the recommend- 
ation arising out of such circumstances, and which has been 
urgently made to us, that to abate such evils all paid officers 
engaged in the preservation of the public peace should be 
disfranchised. Tne practicability of elevating a large force 
above such influences is, we think, shown in the fact of the 
thanks of electioneering committees of all the opposing parties 
having been given to the metropolitan police for their conduct 
on the occasion of the elections for the boroughs in the metro- 
polis. 

§ 204. Several competentchief officers, whilst acknowledging 
the comparative inefficiency of the corporate police, or its dete- 
rioration, have assigned, amongst other reasons, the want of a 
{)roper control over the men so appointed. When fault was 
bund with the mode in which any individual constable per- 
formed his duty, it was common to receive as an answer, " I 
don't care ; I have friends on the Watch Committee who will 
take care of me.*' Although the complaint of the superior 
officer might prevail, it was a considerable impediment to the 
performance of his duty to appear as an advocate against the 
offender before a board of his friends, who could understand 
little of the matter in complaint, and might give him a triumph. 
One respectable witness gives the tenour of the communications 
of several others : — 

A shopkeeper, a grocer,'who knows nothing of police business, who 
only comes to the board half an hour in a week, oAen puts such ques- 
tions or proposes such things as render it difficult for the officers to 
answer without giving offence and making a personal enemy, bysliowin<^ 
the extreme ignorance to which the power of giving directions is Intrusted. 
Another impediment arises from this, that the committee have their 
connexions, with whose proceeding^ it may be right to interfere, for 
pubh'cans and beer-shop keepers take the most active interest in the local 
elections. Then, when any serious proceeding is to be taken, it is some- 
times required that the steps should be made kuown to the committee, 
and we know well that some one or morcofthem'tells everything to his 
wife ; it might as well be told at once to half the town. All sorts of 
indirect interests and cabals are at work, which harass the officers and 
keep them from attending to their proper duty. 

§ 205. Very valuable public officers have expressed their 
strong desire to obtain posts of less emolument m a superior 
and trained force, where they might be freed from such annoj-- 
ances, and act under the supervision of superior and compe- 
tent officers, by whom their conduct would be understood, and 
on whom they might rely for support in the performance of their 
duties. 

§ 206. But besides the circumstances in respect to appoint- 
ments and management^ which are to be taken in abatement of 
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any expectation of the advancement, or even of the mainte- 
nance, of the position of such small and isolated forces under 
untrained management, almost every skilled officer engaged 
in their direction or superintendence, whom we have ex- 
amined, has urged that the entire prevention of crime was, 
as regards their own districts, only practicable by combined 
operations with the constabulary m districts which were re- 
mote, as well as in those which were adjacent. We have 
before adverted to the fact that, by that separate and inde- 
dendent action which is sometimes prized and maintained as a 
privilege to the population of a district, the insecurity of their 
own persons and property is impaired, and their own expenses 
needlessly increased. We may illustrate this state of things 
by recurring to the experience of the borough of Stockport. 

§ 207. From the evidence of the high constable of that bo- 
rough, it appears that the depredations still committed upon 
the property of the working classes in that place, where there 
is a police, are considerable in their aggregate amount. On 
being examined as to the reasons why the new police, notwith- 
standing the precautionarv measures of immediate pursuit and 
search for stolen goods within the borough, had failed in pre- 
venting such depredations, he ascribed that failure to the 
absence of any efficient constabulary in the adjacent rural 
districts to guard the intervening roads to the next towns. He 

fave an instance of two persons, a man and a woman, who 
ad plundered the habitations of various individuals of the 
working classes successively, but were ultimately, by chance, 
detected. 

In the case to which I have referred, all the property was transported 
to the different towns by 'this female without ever meeting with the 
slightest interruption. After their conviction (for they were tried at 
the assizes before Baron Gurney, and the man transported for life, and 
the woman for 14 years) the man sent for me down into the Castle, at 
Chester, and he made some disclosures to me, which it is not now 
necessary to mention. Having done so, I put the question to him, as 
well as to the female, as to the mode in which they had conveyed the 
property away. He said the property had always been conveyed away 
by the female (I have their names — his name was Jervis, and her name 
was Syms — they were living together, not as man and wife); and I said, 
" Why, were you never apprehensive of being apprehended ?'* She said, 
" Oh no, if I could once get outside the town, I was always safe till I 
got again to Manchester, but to avoid that,'* she said, " I used to go 
round, but never through the town, round the outskirts of the town." 
And she has taken clocks and large bundles of clothes so early as 
between six and eight in the evening; that is one instance. I said^ to 
her, " If you could not have got this property away, you could not have 
pledged it in Stockport without detection ;" she said, ** We knew that ; 
but we were always aware that those parties would never discover the 
robberies till we had got out of the way ; they had no idea where it wa$ 
gone to.** 
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And with this property so conveyed away, the probability was that 
any patrolling officer would have stopped them if he had met them ? — 
With a vigilant.'patrolUng force it would have been impossible for tliem 
to have escaped. I remember there is another instance (but there are 
many) ; two young men, of the names of Lee and Swann, were tried 
before Mr. Justice Coleridge, at Chester, who had committed several 
robberies in the morning. They were similarly circumstanced, one 
was always employed and acquainted with the people in the mill, their 
habits, and so on. They broke into their houses after they were gone 
out to work ; one broke into the overlooker's house, and went to work 
in a few minutes after him ; the other conveyed the property away to 
Manchester. This was in the open day. I asked him af\erwards how 
he had managed ; his answer was, '* If we could get outside the town, 
nobody stopped us nearer than Manchester.'* We have known instances 
In which we have had lead stolen, which has been conveyed away in 
carts; the carts have passed along the whole line of road at midnight, 
without the slightest interruption. Then again, as to the conveyance of 
property on any line of road, without mentioning any particular town, 
we have known instances where a great number of robberies have been 
committed, where a female, an Irish woman, was the receiver ; she was a 
dealer in illicit whiskey too ; she had all the property packed up ready 
to be sent to Ireland on the following morning, with which place there 
is great communication ; indeed, I should consider that any amount 
of property, whether by day or night, under any form, might be taken 
from Stockport to Manchester, though it is as public a road as any, not 
by unfrequented roads, but along that public road, without any, the 
slightest, danger of detection or difficulty. 

In order to prevent this yourself, you must yourself furnish patrols 
sufficient to patrol the roads ? — Yes ; but that is impossible, for the 
robbery is committed before we have any knowledge of it. By the 
time we obtain any information of it, the outlets from the town are so 
numerous, that we have not sufficient force to follow. 

Is there any protective force on any part of the roads in the adjoining 
counties ? — From Stockport to Manchester is a distance of six miles ; 
there is no regularly employed officer on that great road — one of the 
greatest thoroughfares in the kingdom almost. It is in that un{)rotected 
state that property to any amount almost might be conveyed along it 
by night or day, when once they get outside the town. From Stockport 
to Altrincham, a distance of nine miles, in the county of Cheshire, there 
is no resident officer that I am aware of— no regular police-officer — the 
whole protective force is confided to farmers and others ; township con- 
stables, who are not acquainted with this business, and have their own 
professions to follow. Between the town of Stockport and Buxton, in 
Derbyshire, a distance of 18 miles, I know of no regularly employed 
officer ; again, between Stockport and Macclesfield, a distance of 1 2 
miles, I know of no resident officer on that great thoroughfare and line 
of road. 

On all those roads is the traffic considerable ? — Very considerable ; 
those are frequented roads, roads which are passed by innumerable 
conveyances, both coaches, carts, waggons, and every other species of 
conveyance ; I am not speaking now of the comparatively unfrequented 
roads, which are very numerous, and to which there is not the slightest 
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attention paid, such as passing from Manchester through the adjoin- 
ing townships of Reddish and Gorton, and those places ; I am now 
speaking of all the great thoroughfares only — those are some instances ( 
I might mention a number of others. 

Is the township of Stockport, as a commercial town, much visited by 
commercial travellers ?— Very much so. 

Are you acquainted with that class of persons? — ^With some of 
them. 

Is it their general rule to travel out ailer dark? — It very rarely 
occurs. 

Do you know what is the reason for that ? — The unsafe state of the 
roads. 

Do you think that a sound reason ? — I do. 

Have you had any occurrences of violence eflfected upon females 
on the road ? — We have. We have now two men waiting their trial 
for rape committed on a girl on the high road. 

There are considerable factories, are there not, in your neighbour*^ 
hood ? — Yes. 

In which females are employed? — Yes. 

And who sometimes go to considerable distances ? — Yes, there are. 
What is the effect or consequence of this state of insecurity ? — The 
consequence is, that they are obliged to go in greater numbers, and 
also to have, when they do go at all, the protection of their friends at 
night, of males. They go in numbers together for protection, more 
than for company. 

Do farmers contrive to return home at night in numbers, or an}'- 
thing of that kind, for the same reason ? — It is the universal practice, 
when they go to the markets, to go together ; they seldom go alone. 
Farmers are in the habit of remaining at Stockport till 12 o'clock, on 
the Saturday night for instance, but they never go, when they have to 
go into the country, alone. At least, I have never known such a case. 
Those farmers who go home, are they people who go home through 
parts of Cheshire ? — Yes ; that is, through the parts under the Cheshire 
Constabulary Act. 

Have you had any complaints or applications from farmers as to the 
state of insecurity of property, without the borough, in Cheshire, under 
the Constabulary Act ? — Yes, generally as to sheep-stealing ; one person 
has lost as many as seven or eight sheep in a very few months. Two 
different persons had three sheep stolen in one fortnight. A very short 
time ago, Mr. Millward and Mr. Finny eight sheep. Mr. Kirkham, of 
Hardham Hall, last week had one sheep stolen, and one other slaugh- 
tered. 

Do any of the farmers at all sit up at night, or keep dogs for the 
protection of their property ? — I have not sufficient knowledge of that^ 
but they complain of the insecurity of the district. 

Is the canal property subject to any depredation in passing through 
your district ? — ^To a very considerable extent. 

What is the operation and effect produced in respect of crime by the 
unprotected state of the roads in the vicinity of such towns as yours, or 
other large towns within your observation ? — I consider it to be a very- 
great encouragement to the commission of crime, and inducement held 
out. I believe that few would proceed to the commission of crime, if 
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they were aware that speedy detection would ensue. But I have already 
shown you in several instances that persons are able to transfer property 
with little or scarcely any danger of detection, and I have had it from 
parties themselves, that they would never have attempted the com- 
mission of robberies, for which they have been found guilty, if there had 
been even the possibility of their being detected while going between 
one town and another. But it is an encouragement to crime, as it 
gives an opportunity of disposing of the property to better advantage, 
and at a greater price. It is also a greater temptation to the receivers, 
because they have the opportunity of selling it. I consider that if the 
intermediate roads in the vicinity of large towns were well protected, 
that fewer robberies would be committed ; and that in many robberies 
that were committed, the disposing of the property would be confined 
to the immediate town where the robbery took place, and of course de- 
tection would directly follow, as all places are at once searched, and sus- 
pected places looked after, and therefore it would depreciate the value 
to the receiver, and make the thing so elective that the commission of 
a felony would not be attended with any reward, and consequently 
there would be no inducement. 

§ 208. The state of insecurity produced in guarded towns by 
the unprotected state of surrounding districts is not confined 
to the facilities of escape furnished to delinquents for crimes 
committed within the towns, but the subsistence given in the 
unprotected districts to the predatory classes who harbour in 
the towns increases the expense of guarding against^thcm. 
Thus the last witness was asked : — 

What number of suspected thieves have you in Stockport, on the ave- 
rage ? — We had a considerably greater number than we have at 
present. Now it is comparatively few. But I should think we have a 
dozen or fourteen known thieves. 

Do they resort to the neighbouring districts? — Yes, very frequently ; 
they resort to the neighbouring districts ; they remove for the space of 
a week or two, or a month or two sometimes. On visiting other towns 
I have found them ; at such towns as Bolton, or Manchester, or Shef- 
field, or Birmingham. 

What number of vagrant lodging-houses have you in the borough ? 
— We have a considerable number now ; I should think about 17. 

How many lodgers would they have at once in one of these houses ? 
— Some of them would have as many as 30. They vary from 20 to 30. 
Some few will have that number. 

Mostly tramps, or what description of persons ? — Mostly tramps, 
beggars, and assumed tradesmen ; match-sellers and pedlars, and other 
classes of that description; they sell tapes, and needles, and so on, 
merely to assume the appearance of tradesmen. 

What number of vagrants have you on an average in the borough ? 
— I should think on the average now, upwards of 100 at least, lodging 
every night in the borough ; upwards of 100 of the description I have 
mentioned. 

Is mendicity practised much in the borough ? — Not to any consi- 
derable extent in the borough ; we act with some degree of severity 
with them. 
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Then they practise it out of the borough ? — Yes, out of the borough. 

What are their habits in that respect? — ^Their habits are these— 
of coming in every night to the town, and leaving generally in the 
morning, under the assumed character of pedlars, and unlicensed 
hawkers, such as match-sellers, they cover themselves as tradespeople, 
and go into the country to the villages and small towns connected with 
the neighbourhood, to the extent of five or six miles, and very fre- 
quently they return with a pretty good load of goods. I believe that 
crime, to a very considerable extent, is committed and covered by such 
practices as those under the garb of vagrancy, and as such I consider 
that the system of permitting the unlicensed hawkers is a very great 
cause of crime. I believe those persons go very frequently into the 
country, and not only form communication and connexion with thieves 
in the country and other towns, but also mark out the situations of 
houses, and get acquainted with the habits and customs of the residents 
in those houses, and open the way for burglaries being committed and 
property stolen ; and that they are also vehicles by which a great pro- 
portion of stolen property is transferred from one place to another, as 
well as disposed of by them. 

§ 208. Of course, though mendicity and crime may not be 
practised to ''any very considerable extent" within the bo- 
rough by the hundred vagrants and the dozen or fourteen 
thieves who lodge within it, much additional labour is required 
for the police, and proportionate expense thrown upon the 
rate-payers for the means of prevention. This state or thiuj^s 
is further illustrated in the evidence of another very skilful 
officer, the superintendent of the new police at Bristol. The 
following is a portion of his examination : — 

With relation to all this class of persons living by dishonest courses, 
it appears from the return you have made, that you have accustomed 
to migrate 37 burglars, 42 housebreakers, 26 highway robbers, 55 
pickpockets, 136 common thieves, 12 forgers, 1 obtainer of goods by 
false pretences, 3 persons committing frauds of other descriptions, 20 
horse-stealers, 12 cattle-stealers, 6 dog-stealers, 55 utterers of base coin, 
136 vagrants, as well as 9 bearers of begging letters, 15 well-dressed 
prostitutes walking the streets, and 40 low prostitutes, infesting low 
neighbourhoods; all of whom are accustomed to migrate to other 
places? — ^Yes. 

All those are known to your police ? — Yes. 

A greater or less proportion of those probably frequent fairs from 
time to time ? — Yes, for 30 or 40 miles round. 

Being known to your police, and residing in the city, they would, the 
greater proportion of them, be unknown to a rural police, that had not 
the same description and knowledge? — Yes. 

If you were acting for the whole county, what would you do for the 
suppression of crime in relation to this class, and these various charac- 
ters, if you wanted to stop them in the fairs ? — If the fairs were at 
Newport or Bath, I would send a man in plain clothes, and if at Bristol 
I should send from Bath some from every district to the fair, so that 
all the men might know the respective thieves in their districts, and 
point put to the officer at the fair those characters. In a little time the 
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thieves would be so well known, they would not be able to pilfer without 
being detected. 

Are not the fairs, as conducted, a means of producing^ crime ? — Yes, 
very much so. I had application made to me from the different gentle- 
men at the country fairs, in consequence of the many detections we made 
here at the Bristol fair, to know if I could not send men to the different 
fairs in the country. Of course, I could not do that ; we are not al- 
lowed to act out of the borough. 

With a combined action of the poHce, you would be able to sweep 
the districts ? — Yes, completely so. They would be under the control 
of one body ; I could then give an order to whosoever had charge 
of the police at Bath, to send so many to Bristol, and every district be- 
longing to that division. 

So that you would bring the knowledge of the whole of the district to 
bear upon the thieves i* — Yes, even from London. We have a great 
many London thieves down here at times. 

It would then be an advantage to you at Bristol to have officers 
from London ? — Yes ; such as during fairs and races. We have 
London thieves, and if we had officers from there, it would be of service, 
as they would recognize them. I have no doubt many of the Bristol 
thieves are now in town, on account of the queen's visit to the city ; 
and if the Bristol officers were there, it would have a good effect. 

§209. Wherever superintendence is not supplied by the zeal 
and ability of the resident gentry, we find that the discipline of 
the policemen is weakened ; ana further, that their efficiency is 
impaired by the formation of local connexions. Thus Mr. E. 
Lewis, whose testimony with relation to the change produced 
by the employment of one policeman in the neighbourhood of 
Barnet we have before cited, states — 

Do you continue to employ the policeman ? — We do not. He left on 
his own accord. At the same time we were glad to get rid of him, as 
he bejran to be lax in the performance of his duties, as we conceived, 
from the want of proper superintendence. In the first instance the man 
behaved admirably ; latterly we were aware that he was not out at 
night so often as he ought to have been ; and his conduct proved the 
necessity of a strict superintendence. 

Did any of you endeavour to institute such a superintendence ? — We 
failed in that. 

From what cause 1 — The farmers did not think it worth their while 
to p;et up at night to see that the policeman was upon his duty. We 
then applied to the Barnet Association to be admitted as subscribers, 
as we considered that we might thus gain the advantage of the re- 
quisite superintendence, such as we find established in that Association. 
But the Association refused to admit us, because the parish of Little 
Berkhamstead intervenes between us; and as that parish refused to 
become part of the Association, they could not form an uninterrupted 
line of communication between themselves and us. Little Berkham- 
stead would have had the advantage of the Barnet police without con- 
tributing to the expense, if we had been admitted. 

H. E. Blyth, Esq., an acting magistrate in Norfolk, after 
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relating the success which had attended the introduction of 
three paid policemen into the Burnham Union, states — 

The persons usually appointed in the country to fill the office of 
constable, are small tradesmen, who are necessarily connected one 
way or other with many parties around them, and often dare not act, 
if the duty they are called upon to perform should chance to be unpo- 
pular. The paid police, on the contrary, have not this consideration to 
influence them; and I have observed that the constables are always 
willing to let them take as much of the duty off their hands as they 
can. The experience of three or four years, however, has taught us 
that superintendence is much wanted to keep the men up to their duty ; 
we have little or no control over them ; and though we have a weekly 
report of their visits and duty performed, we know little of their move- 
ments, and less of their habits ; and we have been under the necessity 
of discharging two or three for ill conduct. Our Board continue de- 
sirous of employing them, and I believe the magistrates, without ex- 
ception, are not only anxious to retain them, but would gladly see a 
system adopted which should make a police more efficient and more 
responsible than we can possibly have them without superintendence. 

§ 210. In the metropolis or the larger to>vns connexions arc 
not so easily formed, and are not so mischievous in their effects 
as in the rural districts. It would be superfluous to enlarge 
on the probability of deterioration in any force in which (whe- 
ther the appointments were local or not) separate or indepen- 
dent management, by precluding the practicability of any 
adequate and systematic change in the districts of the men, 
must end in producing those local interests and connexions 
which are now the subject of complaint from the magistrates 
in every part of the country. There is no point on which we 
find so much unanimity of sentiment in the answers of persons 
of all classes as that the constabulary should be unconnected 
with the district in which they act ; and to that purpose one 
frequent recommendation is, "that they should be changed 
from district to district like the Excise." 

§ 211. We find, moreover, that whenever such a force has 
been confined in its action to petty districts, each independent 
of every other, an independent interest is maintained, per- 
petual jealousies and animosities are engendered, which pre- 
clude any intercommunity of information or any cordial unity 
of action. The information gained in one district, unless com- 
municated by accident, is lost to all others. Depredators whoso 
systematic operations may have excited alarm in one neigh- 
l)ourhood are enabled to shift to another, which knowing no 
danger takes no precautions for its safety, and thus the depre- 
dators are enabled to recommence and pursue their operations 
with renewed chances of impunity. An extension of the like 
arrangements would be only an extension of the like partial 
success ; or if the like consequenees were averted^ it could only 
be at enormous mutual but otherwise unnecessary expense. 
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§ 212. We do not consider it necessary to give any length- 
ened exposition of our opinions on the subject of tlie applica- 
tions for powers from the Legislature for the voluntary adop- 
tion of a paid force, accompanied by a discretion as to the 
nature of the appointments or the continuance in employment 
of the men of the force so adopted. The extreme inadequacy 
of any merely permissive measures, dependent for their adop- 
tion on meetmgs termed popular, or on the opinions of those 
who are able or are inclined to meet for such purposes, is 
shown in the paucity of cases in which the provisions of the 
Act of Wm. the IVth have been adopted. Measures voluntary 
to such an extent appear to us to be open to such objections as 
we have stated against the adoption of the principle of self- 
protection and the abandonment of the constitutional principle 
of the responsibility of the Crown for the maintenance of the 
public peace. The considerations necessary even for effective 
self-protection are found, however, to be greatly beyond the 
range of ordinary experience or observation. In illustration 
of how little may be expected to be done voluntarily by such 
assent in districts where there has been no experience, and 
where there is consequently no distinct knowledge possessed ot 
what may be effected by a well-appointed and paid agency, we 
might cite much evidence to show the instability of any force 
dependent on voluntary local exertion in the districts where 
the advantages of such a force have been experienced, and arc 
notorious and generally acknowledged. Notwithstanding the 
striking changes experienced from the operations of a paid con- 
stabulary by the inhabitants of Stow-on-the-Wold, notwith- 
standing the relief derived from the state of fear, in which 
they were afraid to move out or return from market singly 
after dark ; it is stated to us in evidence, that those benefits 
are in danger of abandonment, unless a measure for a com- 
pulsory rate be conferred. Mr. Pole states — 

Now they (the farmers) say that they are paying for what they do 
not derive any advantage from, and that causes jealousies and heart- 
burnings. If we had the means of raising a rate according to the rental, 
that would stop a great deal of it; they all acknowledge the benefit, but 
it is the funds. We are hampered by the beer-shops ; they are every 
one against us, because we spoil their trade ; they are inveterate against 
us, and so are the lower public-houses. 

What is paid by the farmers? — All voluntary contributions. 

What do they contribute voluntarily? — They contributed very 
willingly at first, but it is very difficult at present to get ihcir subscrip- 
tions. They hsive now no fear of depredations, and the farmers do not 
choose to part with their money. Out of the £ 140, which is the amount 
of the expense of the police at Stow, £80 of it is paid by the gentry ; 
that would be only about £60 paid by the farmers. Some farmers are 
very liberal ; one gives us £3 a-year ; but I am sorry to say that some 
of the principal farmers are very dififerent. At one of the fairs three or 
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four younof men, sons of farmers, disgruised themselves and kicked up 
a row at night ; they pretty nearly killed a man ; they were taken up 
and put into the round-house, and they turned out to be the sons of 
very respectable farmers. Otway (the paid constable) showed no 
favouritism, and we visited them with due punishment. In conse- 
quence of that disgrace some of the farmers have been very shy of 
paying, because their own children were brought up. That is one of 
the evils we have to contend against. 

That, then, which is established to your mind and the minds of the 
other magistrates of the districts^,is the importance first of maintaining a 
paid force ? — We want nothing but the power of raising the funds and 
collecting the money. We would keep our forces up, but it is getting 
the money. The farmers say, *' It is very hard for us that we who pay 
to support a police of our own who have driven away the rogues, and 
are still driving them away from us to other divisions of the county, 
should be called upon to pay county-rates for prosecutions that take 
place in other places because they have no police ; we are paying twice 
over ; once for our own protection, and, secondly, for those parties who 
ivill not have a police to protect themselves. 

And the farmers deriving the benefit of the general state of increased 
security, believing that the gentry will pay for the police, fall back upon 
them ? — Yes ; that is just the case. Then there are little bickerings ; 
one says, what is the use of my paying, I will not pay ; you must pro- 
tect my property though I do not pay, because the police is all around 
me ; and we have all those kinds of things to contend with. All we 
want is the means of raising our £140 ; give us that, and we will be 
perfectly content ; we want nothing more. 

Have you the means of getting your officers from a distance and of 
changing them ? — That is another question. I would not have a man 
if you were to give him me out of my own county ; there would be that 
confounded partiality and favouritism, that the duty would never be 
properly performed. I say you must have strangers. 

And would it be desirable that they should be changed from time 
to time? — If I were to superintend that division, supposing that I had 
it all upon my own hands, I would keep one head man, such an one 
as I could depend upon for the superintendence of the whole ; then I 
would occasionally shift the others to keep up the link of information. 

§ 213. Besides the elements of deterioration of a constabu- 
lary, found in its defective organization and in its management 
of separate establishments, whether municipal, or rural, or 
voluntary, the action on such narrow views as those described 
in the evidence last cited cannot but operate perniciously on 
the characters and exertions of the paid officers, by making it 
their preponderant interest that crime should only be sup- 
pressed to a certain point by making its maintenance up to 
that point the chief security lor the continuance of the officers' 
income. The common course of conduct by which pernicious 
interests of the description adverted to are generated in the 
minds of the paid constables, is thus described by Mr. Bur- 
gess the governor of Knutsford gaol :— 

I consider, through the present mode of appointment of officers of 
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police, many meritorious members of that body have been subjected to 
mucli unmerited evil and iujustice in the following manner: — 

In a small town, of a population of about 3000 inhabitants, the 
house or shop of a principal inhabitant has been broken open in the 
night, and much property taken therefrom ; and being much talked 
about, it brings into conversation numerous petty offences which have 
previously taken place ; the result of which is, that all at that time 
agree that an active police officer is absolutely necessary ; and the 
clergyman of the parish, or some other principal inhabitant, is requested 
to write to some officer of note, wishing him to recommend a proper 
person, to whom a liberal salary will be given ; on the faith of this the 
officer applied to frequently sends one of his principal assistants, think- 
ing he is doing him a service, and expecting also that the example may 
prove a stimulus of exertion to his other men ; the man is engaged, 
and for a year gives the greatest satisfaction, during which time he, 
perhaps, apprehends and prosecutes to conviction six or eight offenders, 
and is the cause of as many more leaving the neighbourhood. 

Now those convicted and absconded form a desperate gang when 
working together in a small town, but no sooner is the village quiet, 
and the officer appears to have nothing to do but walk about, than 
some economist springs up, quite forgetful of their former state, and 
wonders why they should keep an idle fellow like that, walking about 
at a salary of from £80 to i,*100 per annum ; stating that it could be 
as well done by the old system of rotation, or that there were many 
men in their own parish that would undertake it for £30. 

From this moment the officer has no comfort in the course of his 
duties : he cannot have pleased every one ; every act he commits is con- 
strued to his prejudice, and he is attacked at all public meetings : in 
vain do the sensible part of the inhabitants endeavour to befriend him, 
his comfort is destroyed. He has endeavoured to do his duty, but at 
the next annual appointment a muster of these economists is made, 
and a motion entered into to reduce his salary : the officer must accept, 
or another person is appointed in his stead ; but that is one only of the 
evils which attend him. 

Frequently in acting independently he offends some influential man, 
for in most small towns there are two parties, both having a leader, and 
the officer, by pleasing one, generally offends the other; the offended 
party muster their strength at the meeting, allege some cause of par- 
tiality or remissness of duty, and the man, who not two years ago went 
amongst them with an unsullied character, who has ridden the town of 
a desperate gang of thieves, removed his family many miles from 
amongst his friends, is now discharged from his situation, disgraced, 
and obliged to return from whence he came. Police business renders 
him unfit for any other occupation, and his discharge from one town 
renders him unfit for another ; if his character receive the least stain, 
he is quite unfit to be again placed in a witness-box. 

Now, I consider a police force ought to be a body acting independ- 
ently of any party, and within an almost unlimited jurisdiction, and 
bound to notice all infringements on the law of the land ; and, such 
being the construction, that a different mode ought to be adopted as to 
their payment than at present exists. 

§ 214. A large proportion of the instances in which trained 
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constables have been sent into the rural districts would fur- 
nish further illustrations of the course of proceeding above 
described. 

The primary recommendation of Mr. Trafford Trafford, de- 
rived from the experience of the voluntary management of a 
constabulary force by the petty sessions, is that its adoption 
should not be voluntary, but imperative and regulated. In 
nearly every instance we have examined of the voluntary trial 
of a paid force, the like recommendation is emphatically ex- 
pressed by those persons who have taken the most able lead in 
its management. The considerations suggested by the descrip- 
tion of evidence last cited will be much influenced by another 
topic prescribed to us by our Commission. 



Public Services other than those connected with the 
Prevention of Depredations obtainable from a Paid 
Constabulary Force. 

In the management of a preventive police, or constabulary, it 
will frequently be necessary that the force should patrol certain 
roads or lines of communication where depredations or crimes of 
any sort are comparatively unfrequent. 

§ 215. In the greater proportion of the streets of the most po- 
pulous towns, the essential duty of a police is that of watch and 
ward or patrolling as a sentinel : this is frequently a monotonous 
and wearisome duty. Considerations, having regard to the relief 
of the men, to the efficiency of the force, and to public economy, 
suggest that any paid constables should be required to perform 
all the public service they may be able to perform so as to occupy 
their whole time. Our information leads us to the conclusion 
that the basis of service for the appointment of such a force 
should be extended to the prevention and alleviation of accidents 
and calamities, as well as infractions of the criminal law. The 
importance of the proposed extension of the functions or consoli- 
dation of the duties of a constabulary, when acting in the rural 
districts, will perhaps receive the best illustration from the facts 
which show its expediency in respect to a constabulary or a police 
acting in the towns. 

The events which require the intervention of any agency in any 
particular street or beat, usually occur fortuitously, separately, 
and consecutively rather than simultaneously. It cannot, for ex- 
ample, be predicted whether on any one day there will occur in 
any one street an act of theft, an act of mendicancy, an act of 
vagrancy, or some act of wilful obstruction of the public thorough- 
fare, requiring the intervention of a public officer. To the extent 
in which such events do not occur simultaneously, but succes- 
sively, it is the best economy to appoint one officer to meet the 
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events separately, instead of appointing separate officers to meet 
each description of events. We find, however, where the new 
poUce has not been introduced, that paid officers are appointed on 
the opposite principle of assigning one set of officers to meet each 
class of events, or duties. Thus in town districts we find police- 
officers exclusively appointed to meet acts of theft ; beadles, or 
mendicity officers, to meet acts of vagrancy or mendicity ; street- 
keepers to remove obstructions on the roads. On this principle 
the number of officers in any one street or place may be exceed- 
ingly numerous, and yet a large class of occurrences be left with- 
out the needful provision. In one corporate jurisdiction where 
there are between 200 and 300 day and night paid constables, 
we find that to two paid officers is assigned the duty of appre- 
hending vagrants. The whole district is infested with vagrants, 
who are only annoyed, and not repressed, by the petty action of 
the two officers ; it being inferred that it is not the business of the 
other 200 or 300 officers to deal with vagrancy. Were the events 
so numerous as to require the same number of officers on the one 
principle of organization as on the other, still additional power 
would be gained by the principle of concentrating the functions. 
For on the latter principle, instead of a street being guarded by 
no more than one pohce-officer against thieves, by no more than 
one beadle against vagrants, by no more than one street-keeper 
to remove obstructions, it is guarded by three police-officers, each 
with powers to act against thieves, vagrants, or persons creating 
obstructions. And by this arrangement we have three pairs of 
eyes, instead of one, to watch for the offence of each sort, and 
three pairs of hands, instead of one, to act against the offender of 
each sort who may appear. On this principle of organization 
evils may be guarded against universally, which otherwise can 
only be guarded against partially. On this principle economy 
may be promoted, whilst power is gained; for if we reduce the 
number of officers by one-third, we have still two officers instead 
of one to act upon each class of cases. 

§ 215. In consequence of unconnected arrangements, the civil 
force of many of the towns is still weakened, and maintained at 
a great expense, on the opposite principle of a useless division of 
labour. Thus in Manchester the police-officer is the proper offi- 
cer to receive the custody of persons charged with the commission 
of offences. During the night the watchman, a person belonging 
to a distinct force, is the proper person to perform that duty. 
These forces are under separate direction. In the jurisdiction of 
one corporation there were recently constables appointed by the 
parishioners, and serving in their '' own right," that is to say, 
gratuitously and reluctantly; there were deputy constables ap- 
pointed by the constables, and ekeing out their payments by 
casual fees ; there were parish watchmen for the night, and street 
watchmen, maintained by subscription, and private watchmen^ 
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maintained by individuals for their self-protection ; there were 
beadles appointed by the parishes, and beadles as well as consta*- 
bles appointed by the wards ; there are also paid officers of seve- 
ral descriptions appointed by the aldermen or the common coun- 
cil. These several descriptions of officers, appointed by inde- 
pendent jurisdictions, were practically independent of each other 
and they were commonly inclined to prove their independence by 
thwarting each other on all occasions where offenders to be pur- 
sued were concerned with different subdivisions. 

§ 216. £stablishmentd are also multiplied uselessly, and at a 
grievous expense in proportion to the number of distinct sets of 
officers. Where separate bodies are vested with the gratuitous 
performance of distinct duties, we find that those are seldom per- 
formed, especially if they are duties which may be performed at 
distant intervals. Thus in the case of ward or other inquests, 
popularly called annoyance juries, appointed to enforce one set of 
police regulations, namely, to abate nuisances, including under 
this term the removal of matters injurious to the public health. 
At the time when the country was afflicted by the cholera, and 
the attention of the community was strongly directed to all visible 
causes of disease, it was found in almost every thickly populated 
district that the nuisances, which it was the duty of such function- 
aries to cause to be abated, existed to such an extent as to be be- 
yond the power of the new Boards of Health, which it was neces- 
sary to organise for the occasion, to get removed. We find that 
in some districts, — the surveyors of the roads, not being suffi- 
ciently numerous^ or having no aid from any public officers who 
traverse the roads, and might report on their condition, — dangerous 
holes in the road remain open during days or weeks, until a 
clamour is raised by the occurrence of accidents, and the proper 
officer is sent for. 

§ 217. We are anxious that the principle of the combination of 
functions by a paid force should be clearly understood, or other- 
wise the anxiety to increase the efficiency of any uniform force, 
with economy to the public, and the reduction or the avoidance of 
any increase in the number of public officers by the combination 
of functions, by the consolidation of the various petty jurisdictions 
and conflicting authorities, are obnoxious to the charge of being 
promoted from a rapacious desire for increased power or emolu- 
ment. 

§ 218. On the principle we have stated, highly valuable service 
may be obtained by the public from a police force, by causing 
them to act as firemen. In patrolling the streets at night the 
police are commonly the first to see the fires. From returns ex- 
tending over the last three years it appears that the metropolitan 
police have stopped upwards of 150 fires at their commencement, 
and have saved 90 lives, whilst only nine were saved by other 
persons. We find that in some places they have performed suo- 

u 
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cessfuUy the duties of firemen. Thus it is stated in the answer 
from the borough of Leeds : — 

They (the paid police) attend immediately on every alarm of fire, 
and render the most effectual assistance in their power under the super- 
intendence of the highest superior officer present. The watch com- 
mittee have the care of the fire-engines. 

The superintendent of the police at Liverpool states — 

The police force comprise also a fire police. A certain number, 40 
constables, are drilled as firemen ; there are no other firemen in the 
town ; there are eleven eng^ines all under my care. The advantage 
of having a fire police within the police force is very great and apparent 
The average annual loss for eigiit preceding: years was £400,000 : it 
will not this year, I expect, exceed £10,000. Formerly a single 
fire cost £400 or ^500, now it costs only a very few pounds. All this is 
owing to the policemen being firemen, and to our new regulations at fires. 

All the chief local officers of municipal police whom we have 
examined have declared it to be desirable that the station-houses 
should be provided with fire-engines to enable the men to act at 
once in the most effectual manner for the prevention or alleviation 
of the calamities by fire. It would be of further service for the 
prevention of such calamities tliat fire-escape ladders and keys of 
the water-plugs should be kept at the police station. It has been 
suggested that in tliose of the rural districts, where it might be 
expedient to have one or two mounted policemen within a division, 
they might on such occasions use the horses for the more rapid 
conveyance of the fire-engine. At present it is frequently the 
case in the smaller country towns when a fire is discovered, and 
it cannot at once be extinguished, that the first business of tlic 
police is to seek for the keeper of the parish engine. In the 
course of the examination of a witness on the subject of the trial 
of a police force at Barnet he was questioned on this topic. 

Are there any other services which you render, or could render ? — I 
h^ve often thought that such a force as ours might render great assist- 
ance if we had the charge of the parish fire-engine. 

Have your parishes in this district any fire-engine ? — We have a fire- 
engine at Barnet. 

Have you had any fires where the engine has been mismanaged .'* — 
Yes, it has been so at every fire here that I have seen. The engineers 
are a very incompetent sort of people. 

Who are the engineers ? — Generally a barber. The engineer at 
Barnet is a barber. Sometimes when he is wanted he is tipsy. The 
last time when he was wanted, which was at a fire at Finchley, he was 
not to be found, and the fire went on until engines arrived from Lon- 
don. When the large fire took place at Barnet we might have had the 
engine out, and in action, at least half an hour sooner than it was. The 
police ought to have the care of the engine, for when they are out pa- 
trolling they are the first to see fires. 

The superintendent of this force was also questioned on the 
•amo topic. 

Again, the constabulary shotdd practise a fire-engine. The only 
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engine I have ever seen is useless ; the hose will not go on, and the 
suckers are dry. One or two men belonging to the police force could 
be practised to manage the engine. 

But might not the police force itself keep ap and manage this fire- 
engine? — Yes. 

Have you ever had any intention of taking upon yourselves that 
duty? — The engineer is very tenacious of his authority. 

Do you not think the paid constabulary might do it better than the 
fire-officers ? — Yes ; they would not understand anything of the locality 
of the place. If they were practised to do it, two or three of our men 
would learn it as well as any men in the world, and be equally service- 
able. Then the use of a horse and van would flave an immense deal of 
money to the county. 

Besides the time lost in seeking for such keepers and such 
engines (where there are any), further time is usually lost in 
seeking for the turncocks to obtain supplies of water ; and es- 
cape ladders are not unfrequently the objects of separate search 
whilst the fire is raging. To avoid such fatal delay, confusion, 
and destruction of property, a superintendent of the new police 
offered to the insurance-offices in one of the large towns to take 
charge of the fire-engines. We have it in evidence that this 
arrangement, obviously so advantageous to the public, was re- 
jected. We have too frequently had presented to us instanced 
of obstacles being raised to the appointment of an eflScient con- 
stabulary force itself, and impunity given to crime from false 
notions of the interference of such a force with any personal 
importance derived from the present system, to be surprised at 
the means of preventing the loss of life, and diminisning the 
destruction ot property by fire, being withheld from motives 
of perverted pecuniary interests. We have no hesitation^ 
however, in stating that amongst other services which it is 
found that a paid constabulary may be made to perform are 
those of firemen, and that, for this purpose, the public fire-en- 
gines would be most beneficially entrusted to their charge. 

§ 219. We find benevolence abundant but inefficient ; and we 
have been everywhere struck by the absence or deficiency of 
such arrangements for the prevention of calamities as mark the 
benevolent forethought of a civilized people. Thus, on parts 
of our coasts where shipwrecks are frequent, whilst we found 
the localities stained with barbarous habits of plunder, we rarely 
discovered any apparatus or preparations for sa\4ng life. 

It is shown that a police station-house may advantageously 
be made the depot for such apparatus, and that a well-orga- 
nised police or constabulary, besides performing the duties of 
firemen, may be made agents for objects of practical humamty^ 
such as are the agents of the voluntary association called the 
Humane Society. Every police station-house near rivers, 
where accidents from drowning^ occur, should be provided with 
drags and the apparatus for restoring suspended animation, 
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§ 220. The performance of their duties in the suppression of 
mendicancy brings within the care of the police the destitute 
and the helpless children lost, and exhausted wayfarers and 
persons suddenly overtaken by sickness. The station-houses 
of the Metropolitan Police are provided with stretchers or litters 
for the conveyance of the sick or helpless to the workhouse or 
to hospitals as their cases may require, and medical aid is pro- 
vided to be given at the station-house itself for cases of a more 
urgent nature. In the rural districts the paid constables who 
have patrolled the roads have made it their business to cause 
the removal of fallen trees or other obstructions by which 
accidents to carriages or other conveyances might be occasioned. 

§ 221. The police station has also been made a place for the 
care of found things, and the men the agents for giving notice 
of things lost and for recovering them. 

§ 222. The following return from the Metropolitan Police 
will show some portions of the service which such a force is 
capable of rendering to the public in connexion with their ser- 
vices in the prevention of crime : — 



Calamities by Fire. 



Number of fires at which the police ha?e rendered assistance 
umber 
police 



poiic 
Number of fires extinguished at the commencement by the 

• • • 

Number of lives saved from fire by them • « 



Calaiiitibs by Water. 
Number of lives saved from drowning by tlie police # 

Calamities on tub Roads. 

Number of dangerous accidents prevented, or in which assist- 
ance was rendered by the police, viz.. 

From horses running away . • 

From coaches overturned • 

Persons ridden over by coaches, carts, waggons, horses, &c. 
Number of persons found helpless from sudden sickness, who 
were assisted and removed to their own homes, or to hospitals, 
by the police, vis., 

Males . . . . . 

Females . . . . . 

Number of insane persons found at large and taken care of by 

the police . 

Number of children found at large and restored by them ^ • 
Number of persons found destitute, and in danger of perishing 
in the streets, relieved or removed to workhouses by the police 
Number of suicides prevented by the police • ^ • 

Number of persons who have fallen into cesspools, or into simi- 
lar i^eril, rescued bv the police 
Number of women wno were taken in labour in the streets as- 
sisted by the police • • . • 
Number of other cases of danger assisted by the (wlice 
Number of persons found dead, and inquiries instituted, by the 
police, vis.. 
Cases of Murder • • • • 
Suicide « • • • 
Accidental death • 
Unknown • • • • 
Total number of cases iu which asnitanee was rendered 
by the police • • • • 
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156 
107 

70 
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186 
115 
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10 
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13 
123 
121 
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73 

18 

3 
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16 

110 

151 
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Amount of Property Lott^ viz, : — 

By fir« . . • . 

By reported loss fron\ depredation • • 

Amount of Property saved or recovered, viz, : — 

From the depredators • 
From dninken persons • • • 

From suicides . • • 

From careless exposure • • • 

From depredators out of Metropolitan Police district 
From fire, considerable, but unknown. 



1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


48fi,500 
31,306 


198,389 
25,854 


109,791 
26,134 


8V47O 

I2V8OO 
9,250 


1,233 

9,430 

43 

13,530 

666 


2,845 

8,033 

56 

1,949 

330 



§ 223. Such an association as the Humane Society can com- 
mand only the occasional aid of one or two dozen agents, whose 
services are brought to bear on conspicuous points, such as on a 
few rivers or places of the most frequent resort during particular 
seasons. Of late, indeed, the services of this particular asso- 
ciation in the metropolis have been undertaken by the Metro- 
politan Police, and men belonging to that force are placed at the 
disposal of the society, when they conceive that additional aid is 
needed. But on the principal we have stated, which has already 
been extensively acted upon, every one of the three thousand 
trained police constables is a fireman, and an agent for the per- 
formance of beneficent acts : the trained force pervades not only 
the few conspicuous points of resort in the metropolis, but every 
obscure or solitary place to which guilt or despair may seek 
refuge ; and watches at all seasons, and at all times, by night and 
by day, for the alleviation of calamities of every description, of 
fire, or drowning, or destitution, and the accidents that may 
peculiarly befall those who travel by land. 

§ 224. A voluntary association, chiefly supported by seafaring 
persons, called the Association for the Preservation of Life from 
Shipwreck, has sought the means of preserving those that travel 
by water; but that association appears to have failed in doing 
more than obtaining partial attention to the calamities which occur 
to the wayfarers on our coast; nor would any voluntary sub- 
scriptions obtainable by such associations secure an adequate 
agency for the accomplishment of the duties of a civilized com- 
munity in those respects. In the instances we have met with of 
the use of proper means for the preservation of life from shipwreck 
on our coast, we find that the means were used not in compliance 
with any administrative regulation, but from the spontaneous 
humanity and gallantry of the officers and men of that portion of 
our navy engaged on the coast guard. We have found no instance 
of such measures having been taken by the people inhabiting the 
locality. We have seen that whilst the officers and men were 
engaged, at the hazard of their own lives, in saving the lives of 
the shipwrecked mariners, the rude and demoralized population 
were intently engaged in plunder. We hope, however, that we 
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may be warranted, by the extent of our investigations, in stating, 
in reference to reported atrocities perpetrated on our coasts, that 
there are no traces of the wilful destruction of life for the sake of 
plunder ; and that, acquitting the population of the guilt of com- 
mission, the guilt proved is that of culpable omission of the 
Christian duty of taking active measures for saving life. On the 
coast of Cheshire, for example, where shipwrecks attended by 
such loss of life occur with the regularity which sustains gangs in 
a state of organization for plunder, we find no organization for the 

1)erformance of the duties of humanity, and can learn only of two 
ife- boats used within the jurisdiction of the borough of Liverpool. 
Mr. Dowling examined : — 

Are you aware whether on the coast of Cheshire, or on the portions 
of the coast wliere wrecks occur with such certainty and so many lives 
are lost, that any means of prevention in the way of the Humane 
Society's apparatus, or otherwise, are kept? — None. Indeed I know 
that there is not ; there is no station, nor arc there any means. 

Are there any life-hoats belonging to Cheshire or the local authori- 
ties? — I believe not. I know of none. There are indeed two life-boats 
upon a part of the Cheshire coast placed there by Liverpool, the one at 
Hoylake is maintained by the trustees of the Liverpool Docks, but there 
are none belonging to Cheshire, to my knowledge. 

Notwithstanding these wrecks, notwithstanding this continued loss 
of life, there is no apparatus for saving life, none of Captain Manby's 
apparatus, no rockets or shells, nor any other apparatus at all by which 
life may \>e saved ? — None ; and the coast is as wild both in its appear- 
ance and character as any coast in any country you can imagine, even 
the most barbarous. It is perfectly wild and unprotected. 

The same officer, applying the principle adopted in the trained 
force in which he had previously served, made arrangements for 
the preservation of life from accidental drowning in the crowded 
docks of Liverpool. That hot- water beds and other means might 
be obtained the most promptly at a moderate expense, arrange- 
ments were made with certain adjacent public-houses to have 
the proper apparatus in readiness, and to act as receiving- houses. 
It appears from a lieturn, from April, 1833, to April, 183G, 
that whilst 7 persons were drowned in the river, and 31 in the 
different docks, no less than 307 were saved from drowning. 

§ 225. The introduction of a trained force throughout the 
country would be the introduction of similar means of protection 
along the whole of our coast, and the inland waters, and the stain 
of the neglect of the duties of humanity might be effectually 
removed, ^flie like protection might be given, and much loss of 
life and suffering mi^ht be saved by such a force, by preventing 
the occurrence on the roads of dangerous and fatal accidents 
arising from culpable omissions or blameless causes. 

Many lives might be spared in the course of a year, (say the answers 
in the return from the parish of Brangling in Essex,) if constables were 
bound to take cognizance of furious driving, and of carters driving iu 
their carts or waggons without reins, or sUeping in them. Three or 
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more deaths from these causes have occurred in this immediate neigh* 
bourhood within the last year. What are called Running Waggons 
with six horses are dangerous, although the conductor may have reins, 
when, as is usual, they move at a fast trot, guided from the inside or 
from the shafl. Accidents occasioned by these vehicles have been a 
source of expense to this parish. 

§ 226. To the actual saving of life by such an agency from 
various fatal accidents must be added the extensive relief from 
apprehensions of the greater number who are or who may be 
exposed to such calamities^ by the painful anticipation of ivhich 
the value of life is diminished. 

§ 227. These courses must further exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence on the labouring classes by teaching them to respect and 
trust the administration of the law and the law itself ; by show- 
ing them that they are cared for by the authorities, and are not, 
as they must but too commonly suppose, merely and exclusively 
the subjects of coercion. We might specify various other salutary 
though minor functions which a trained force might execute^ with 
the further attendant advantage of exercising a useful influence 
on the feelings of the labouring classes, and obtaining their alli- 
ance and aid in the general execution of the law. One means, 
however, to this end we may notice : namely, that the same good 
order and respect for the law and rights of others that is required 
of themselves, be impartially enforced from all persons above 
them in station. In those towns where there is no adequate pro- 
tection by a proper watch or police at night, breaches of the pub- 
lic peace, disturbances at unseasonable hours, and wanton alarms 
and uproars raised by ill-educated youth, or young men heated 
by wine, are the subject of grievous complaints. These mani- 
festations of an immoral disregard of the feelings of others are 
generally accompanied by examples of marked contempt for the 
authority of the law, which the badly-appointed constables or 
other officers are unable to sustain. The disorderly characters at 
the beer-shops cannot but receive encouragement from the impu- 
nity of transgressors of a higher class> displayed generally 
on the old and helpless. The following is an example, stated in 
a communication from John Biddulph, Esq., (of the firm of Cocks 
and Biddulph, bankers, Charing Cross,) a magistrate residing at 
Ledbury, acting in the upper division of Radlow hundred, in the 
county of Hereford : — 

A more efficient preventive force would be very useful ; it would 
prevent crime, and I conceive would also preveut those mischievous 
nightly depredations now committed by young lawyers and their clerks, 
surgeons and their assistants, and others known here by the name of 
gentry, I have known a house unroofed in order to alarm an old 
woman. I have known a gun fired into an old lady's bedchamber 
window. I have known a gentleman's drawing-room entered at night 
and every article taken out upon the lawn and lefl there, — nothing 
taken away* I have known the gates of gentlemen's grounds unhinged 
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and carried (o a considerable distance. I have had my own fountains 
and rockwork greatly injured and thrown into the water ; my lar^re bell 
unhung and carried away, probably thrown into some pool; all the 
flowers, &c., entirely destroyed ; gates taken off the hinges in order to 
let the deer and cattle out of the park into the gardens and pleasure 
grounds, &c. I have very frequently had my windows broken by 
stones without discovering the offenders, because there is no constable 
who dares to inform against " the gentry.** 

We need only advert to the fact, that during the period when 
the peace of the metropolis was in the keeping of the parochial 
officers, the streets were the common scenes of outrages of this 
character, and the authorities were set at defiance, or made the 
subject of contemptuous treatment. Since the appointment of the 
new police such practices have ceased, and the respect which they 
have enforced from the classes addicted to them has been 
attended with a beneficial effect on others prone to follow their 
example. The comparative quiet produced at night has often been 
more highly appreciated than the repression of the more serious 
offences. The people who have not been under any serious inse- 
curity from depredation, commonly appreciate as the most valu- 
able service of a police the comparative security which they main- 
tain from such annoyances. We are informed that a number of 
the inhabitants of Ledbury recently subscribed to maintain two 
paid constables, one of whom they stipulated should be a stranger, 
to be obtained, if possible, from the Metropolitan Police, for pro- 
t-ection from such disturbances rather than for the prevention of 
depredation, which in that district is stated to be inconsiderable. 

§ 227. The Metropolitan Police have been found extremely 
useful for a great variety of administrative purposes. One of 
these, for which we think they may be made extensively avail- 
able, is that of giving notices to inspectors of nuisances on roads. 
They have, under local acts, undertaken the duties of reporting 
immediately on all defects in the roads, requiring the attention of 
the surveyor ; on all neglects of the contractor s men or scaven- 
gers to cleanse the streets or roads properly ; on all neglects in 
respect to the lighting of the roads, and on all nuisances and 
obstructions. In some of the provincial cities and towns the 
paid constables have already performed such duties to the extent 
to which they are not prevented by corporate privileges. The 
answer contained in the Return from the city of Lincoln states — 

Before the separation of the business of police from that of lighting, 
paving, &c., they did all this. Since the separation, being paid as 
constables only, they declined the matters referred to in the question, 
until the watch committee made the following order, — "That the police 
constables should deliver the cards and notices of commissioners' 
meetings, and ascertain and report to the surveyor on the following 
matters, — the cleansing and sweeping of the footpaths and gutters, any 
irregularities in the placing of stalls, standings, &c., on market and fair 
days, and the manner in which the contract with the gas company is 
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performed with regard to the lig^bting and extinguishing of the public 
lamps ; but that such arrangement should not relieve the surveyor 
from his responsibility in respect of those matters, or authorize him to 
call the police officers from the discharge of their more immediate and 
regular duties." 

In the borough of Leeds— 

They are instructed to lay informations against persons for cruelty 
to animals. To cause an observance of cleanliness on the causeways 
in front of shops, &c., and to keep order as far as possible in the public 
streets. 

In the borough of Derby — 

The constables on night duty report all lamps out before the time 
contracted for. The day constables report when the foot pavements 
are not cleaned according to the provisions of our local act ; but this 
and other similar matters fall more properly under the surveillance 
of the inspector of nuisances, an officer appointed by the commissioners 
of paving and lighting. 

§ 228. One of the answers in the Return from the parish of 
Monkton Hadley, in the Barnet Union, enumerates as follows 
the services which a paid constabulary may be made to render 
within a rural district : — 

A variety of UvSeful services might be rendered, and is, in fact, now 
rendered by the police of the association, as far as their small numbers 
will admit of. The observance of trampers, vagrants, or mendicants, 
not allowing them to beset the houses in the parish or union, but to 
pass them on ; to examine all carts and waggons which they may sus- 
pect of carrying stolen hay, straw, or corn (of late a frequent occur- 
rence), or other stolen property ; to give notice to the inhabitants if 
their premises are found insecure ; to stop, pound, or otherwise take 
charge of all strayed cattle, poultry, &c., they may fall in with during 
the night ; to prevent shopkeepers and others from blocking up the 
public paths or roads by placing boxes, barrels, or goods of various 
descriptions upon the paths in front of their houses; by rousing the 
inmates of any house or premises where they may in the night smell 
fire, and have reason to suspect that all is not safe ; by strictly watching 
the conduct and movements of that description of persons, within the 
parish or union, who live without work, and have no known honest 
means of livelihood, and reporting thereon for the information of the 
board of guardians, should they at any time apply for relief; by pre- 
venting the houses of the inhabitants from being beset by sturdy 
beggars during the hours of Divine service, when they not unfrequently 
alarm and frighten a perhaps solitary servant into forced relief; to 
check that system of wilfully damaging fences, trees, or other property, 
so peculiar to, and so inherent in, tlie character of the lower orders and 
others in this country. There are no doubt other and perhaps even 
more useful functions which might be assigned to paid constables or 
other efficient officers. 

The magistrates of the division of Loddon and Clavering, in 
Norfolk, state that the constables — 

Might be surveyors of the roads, or collectors of the poor-rates of 
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tiie ptrish or pariahei of which thej have the charge, and thus save 
considerable expense to the parishes of the division. 

The magistrates of the division of Staincross, in Yorkshire, 

state — 

The constables might possibly be employed in collecting assessed 
taxes, poor, highway, and other rates, which would save the expense 
of persons employed for that purpose. 

§ 229. It has been proved that paid constables have, in some 
in^ances, saved nearly the amount of their salaries by the service 
of process. They have, in fact, saved more than the expenses by 
the greater amounts of money they have recovered. When an 
unpaid constable has been taken from his occupation he has, 
from sentiments of justice, been paid for his time or maintenance; 
the cost ofjwhich having been cast on the particular case has 
rendered it unduly expensive. The expenses of the service of 
process being thus much enhanced, it has frequently become a 
practice not to take proceedings for the recovery of the money in 
question until such arrears have accumulated as to make it worth 
while to incur the expense of the process. By that time the 
arrears, together with the expenses, were greater than the impro- 
vident persons against whom the process was served could bear ; 
and, instead of obtaining payment, the public have been burthened 
with the expense of maintaining the defaulters in prison. Where 
there is a trained paid officer on the spot, the duty is not only 
performed more efficiently, but it is performed gratuitously; 
there is not the same motive to permit accumulations of arrears 
to prevent the process being disproportionately expensive. 

The magistrates of the division of Langbrough West (North 
Riding of York) state that — 

Several parishes have, within the last few years, sustained losses by 
reason of persons removing to London, Liverpool, and other distant 
parts, leaving parochial rates unpaid and illegitimate children unpro- 
vided for ; and in some instances, we believe, the money might have 
been recovered if warrants issued here could have been sent by post, 
accompanied by the informations upon which they were grounded, and 
affidavits of the signature of the magistrates, and could have been 
executed at the places where the parties were found, without incurring 
the expense of sending a constable so great a distance; and, in like 
manner, if summonses, so verified, could be served at a distance, and 
affidavits of service received in evidence, many sums might be recovered 
which are now lost on account of the great expense attending the 
execution and verification of warrants and summonses at a distance. 

Under a well-organized system, instead of sending officers at 
great expense to serve process, or make arrests in distant districts, 
the warrant, or authority, would be transmitted by post to the 
officer resident on the spot, by whom it would be served. This 
might be done equally in the service of criminal as well as civil 
process. 

§ 230. In the Returns of answers from all parts of the country. 
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the utility of such a force for various administrative purposes 
appears to be hilly appreciated^ and it is perceived that some 
subordinate duties may be so combined^ as to operate as checks 
on the due performance of the chief duties of a trained force in a 
rural district. Thus it is suggested that some of the business of 
the collection of rates, and of tlie inspection of the roads, may be 
so imposed on the constables or on their officers as to serve as 
checks or sureties for the performance of the duty of patrolling, or 
of watch and ward. In aid of this object some of the men have 
been directed to deliver letters at particular points, and it has 
been suggested that they might occasionally be used in thinly 
populated districts to aid the delivery of the post letters. 

§ 231. We see no reason to doubt that, independently of the 
services rendered in the prevention of crime, a trained consta- 
bulary, under trained and well sustained direction, would pre- 
vent so much fear, remove so many annoyances, and produce 
such a state of comparative " good order '* and general liberty 
and security constantly felt and enjoyed, as to become popular, 
and be supported without repining at the expense. We are fully 
satisfied that the appreciation of the importance of the various 
services which we have above described, would sufficiently abate 
the pernicious feeling generated in the minds of the police or con- 
stabulary by such narrow views as that their usefulness and their 
livelihood are entirely dependent on the maintenance of a certain 
amount of the most prominent evils which they are appointed to 
repress. The monotonous and wearisome routine of watch and 
ward, or patrolling, must often induce them to occupy their at- 
tention in a manner in no wise beneficial either to the public or 
to themselves. By supplying them with various and useful 
objects of attention, a more vigilant and better habit of mind is 
formed ; they are made more intelligent, and their capacity for 
the execution of any one useful purpose is increased. 

§ 232. We have given examples merely, and not a perfect list 
even of the more senous and important functions of a constabulary. 
We wish it to be observed that the training to which we have 
adverted can only be obtained in an extensively organized force. 
In narrow districts, the fatal or more serious events occur but 
seldom, and when they do occur, excite alarm and confusion. 
Ordinary individuals are more or less deprived of their presence 
of mind, and their power of acting efficiently by the sight of 
unforeseen calamities or accidents of dangerous violence. In pro- 
portion to the extent and populousness of a district, such events, 
and what are called accidents, occur with the degree of frequency 
and certainty to form classes and to admit of insurance rules, and 
preparations to meet them. In extensive districts, under system- 
atized communication of the events which occur, the knowledge 
of each individual officer is proportioned to the extent of the 
force. Being familiarized to occurrences which are to others 
extraordinary, be is prepared to act with cooloess under cir- 
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cumstances of danger, and in new emergencies. It is in a great 
measure from such circumstances that many men of very inferior 
education, who have been trained in the Metropohtan Police, 
have been enabled to act in distant districts with so much 
efficiency as to excite the admiration of persons of superior con- 
dition in life. 

§ 233. We believe that a trained constabulary may be made to 
render highly important service in the prevention of infractions of 
the laws of the excise and of the customs. 

Under existing arrangements, when an officer of police meets 
a person carrying goods under suspicious circumstances, and 
searches him, and finds no reason to suspect the goods to be 
stolen, he frequently allows him to depart, although he may have 
found good reason to suspect that they have been smuggled. 
The like cases occur to the excise or customs' officers in respect to 
goods which have been stolen. But a police force or constabulary 
being more numerous, being compelled to watch or patrol dis- 
tricts night and day, and being in general better appointed, are 
as we consider frequently more eligible for the purpose of pre- 
vention. They may also be made to act as a most important 
check on the officers of the customs or the excise. This opinion 
is sustained by the evidence of the most experienced witnesses. 

Mr. Whitty, the high constable of Liveqiool, examined: — 

With regard to the prevention of smuggling, we are informed by the 
other ofllcers connected with the police, that they frequently do pre- 
vent smu^frlingr, and would be able to prevent it much more ex- 
tensively ifihey were empowered to do so? — It has often struck me 
as the greatest anomaly, that theEicise and Customs, wishing to detect 
and prevent smuggling and illicit distillation, have taken the worst 
means in the world of doing it. I have often gone into a place in 
pursuit of thieves and found a still at work, and I could not act ; all 
had disappeared before I could pet an Excise officer. That has often 
occurred within my own knowledge. Thequantity of illicit distillation 
in this town is very great indeed, and the smuggling too. VVe cannot 
take up the goods as smuggled, but we are obliged to take up the 
smup^gler on suspicion of felony. 

Mr. Dowling, the Commissioner of the Liverpool Police, was 
examined on this topic : — 

Since the prevention of depredation would imply, as you state, in 
the case of the docks and other places such frequent search, and other 
means of prevention of depredation, might not the police be also 
used for the protection of the revenue ? — ^Yes, to a certain extent, and 
so they now are here. I took considerable pains when the Commis- 
sioners of Customs came here to endeavour to obtain for myself and 
the superior officers of the dock police custom-house warrants in order 
to enable us to act as custom-house officers : for, in 99 cases out of 100, 
where smuggling is detected, it is by the police, although the custom- 
hoiiFc officers about the docks are much more numerous than the police 
officers; they have sometimes as many as 500 men employed. The 
system is bad ; they are suffered to eat and drink as much as they 
like on board the Teasels at the expenie of the captains or owners, and 
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an advantage is taken while they are doing that to make them drunk, 
or while they are feeding smuggling takes place. Tiie way we have 
done it until a recent Act of Parliament was this: — When a i^erson 
was found with a quantity of tobacco in his possession walking along 
the docks he was locked up on suspicion of his having stolen it. If 
the evidence proved that he had not stolen it, but that it was his own 
and that he had smuggled it, the magistrate had no power but to 
dismiss the man and send the article to the Customs. I pointed out 
to the Commissioners of Customs that it was a very objectionable 
mode of doing it, because, although we often knew that the party 
had not stolen it, yet we had no other mode of dealing with him. 
Under the present Act of Parliament we have authority to confine 
and take such person before a magistrate, who is authorized to fine or 
imprison the party having it in his possession when it does not exceed 
a given quantity. If it exceeds that we apply to the solicitor of the 
Customs, who appears and prosecutes, or not, as he thinks proper. 
That the police could do this is proved by the fact that they do do it 
and very effectively. 

Then you can state most positively that a great proportion of the de- 
tections of smuggling are made, not by the Customs, but by the police ? 
— ^Yes, most positively. 

From your experience, supposing a general constabulary were ap- 
pointed, do you think that it would contribute to save much to the 
revenue by the prevention of smuggling? — I have no doubt of it, and 
that, in fact, the police of the district would and ought to be in that 
respect a preventive service. 

Mr. Thomas, the deputy constable of Manchester, gives similar 
testimony, and states, on the authority of persons engaged in the 
trade, that illicit distillation is carried on in that town at a loss of 
50,000/. per annum to the revenue, which loss might be greatly 
diminished by a more efficient police. 

Mr. Burgess states — 

An officer of police gets information of illicit stills or infractions of 
revenue much more readily than excise-officers, thrice as readily, because 
he comes so much more in contact with the persons who can give him 
the information. But when a police-officer gets the information and 
seizes the still, and in fact has done the work, he must hand over 
everything to the excise-officers, who obtain the penalties. Hence 
there is much jealousy ; and I have known police-officers who have 
known of the existence of illicit stills and have let them work on, rather 
than take any proceedings about them. I believe there is a great deal 
of illicit distillation in the provincial towns in consequence of this state 
of things. It is understood that the Excise encourage no information 
that does not come from their own officers. 

The magistrates of the division of Loughborough West, in the 
North Ridmg of York, state — 

There are obscure places o"n the borders of the division which afford 
a facility to the distillation of illicit spirits, and persons engaged in 
those pursuits become a dishonest set of men, and embrace habits of 
gaining a livelihood by dishonest means, such as poaching and petty 
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thefts, which in this thinly-populated district is carried on to a consider- 
able extent without detection. 

In the course of an examination on the subject of the occurrence 
of shipwrecks, Mr. Tyrrell, one of the Liverpool police, was 
asked — 

Are the custom-house officers numerous enoup;h on the coast to be 
useful ? — ^They are not of any use whatever, or very little use. They 
have been there so many years they have got intermarried with the 
villagers ; they are all one family ; and do not act, or very little, without 
the ))olice olRcers are there. But they dare not then stand by and see 
anytliing goin^ on for fear of being represented. 

§ 234. On the like grounds to those stated respecting the prc- 
veiiti\c service, which might bo rendered in aid of the excise 
officers, by a trained constabulary, we believe that such a force 
might render still more ])0werful preventive service in aid of tl»e 
coast-g\iard, or the officers of the customs. 

Under the existing arrangements, tlie risks incurred by smug- 
glers are in the *• run" through the attenuated line of the coast- 
guard. That line cleared, they may commonly proceed through 
the country with little danger of interruption from the revenue 
offict*rs, absolutely none from any interruption spontaneously 
offered by the constabulary or by any watch. Officers of the 
coast-guard have represented to us that their objects would be 
greatly promoted by the aid of a police force, by covering the 
line of guard more closely, and by pursuit when a **run" through 
it succeeds, as well as by othenvise furnisliing a watcb^ and in- 
creased chances of detection throughout the country. 

§ 235. ITic chief grounds for tliis conclusion are set forth in 
the following examination of an officer possessing the best infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Captain William Bowles, R. N., Comptroller- General of the 
Coast Guard, &c., examined — 

In the superintendence of the coast guard, have you ever seen reason 
to believe that that force would be aided and the revenue protected if 
there were an efficient constabulary, whose attention was directed to the 
detection of smuggling, after a landing had been effected ? — There 
can be no doubt that the revenue would be materially assisted by an 
additional force of the sort, because all that is successfully landed is 
brought into large towns, and disposed of there to distillers, &c. 

We apprehend that, with the utmost vigilance and fidelity on the 
part of the guard, and with its best discretion, successful landings will 
take place ? — Certainly. 

To what extent you are probably not aware ? — It is impossible to 
speak with any accuracy on this point. 

Are you aware of the market price or premiums on smuggling trans- 
actions ? — I know they insure ; but the rate varies much. 

If beyond the line of guard there were placed an efficient consta- 
bulary, directed to the prevention of smuggling, of course the smugglei^s 
risks would be greatly inereased ?— -CerUinly. 
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Did 'you ever happen to hear whether any of the present parish 
constables have been of service in repressing smuggling, or in giving 
information to your officers? — Never] they would rather aid the 
smuggler. 

It is stated in communications to us that important service has been 
rendered by the officers of the coast guard in preventing loss of life 
and of property in cases of shipwreck ; but on some occasions they 
are too weak to resist the gangs of plunderers that come down the 
coast. On these occasions would it not be of service that they 
should have on demand the aid of a constabulary force ? — Of course 
it would, because our men are not, along the whole coast, more 
than one to a mile, and when a wreck takes place, eight or ten are as 
many as can attend. 

On the occurrence of stormy weather on coast liable to wrecks, 
would it be practicable by signals to gain the attention of the consta- 
bulary in the interior ? — It might be done by signal or message, as 
the case might require, according to the locality of (he place. 

And so likewise on the occurrence of any suspected runs?-^ 
Equally. 

When landings have taken place you generally find traces of the 
smugglers? — Yes; very frequently. They seldom take the common 
roads, but might often be followed up by the constabulary. 

Does smuggling go on during storms ? — Oflen in very bad weather, 
but not in the worst. 

Supposing a constabulary force appointed, would there not be a 
further chance of suspicion and detection on the gathering of the 
people in the interior to make a run ? — ^There would, with an intel- 
ligent force. The general practice of the smugglers is to assemble 
gradually in a wood, or some spot remote from observation, about 
dusk, and there wait till a signal given, when they rush down to the 
beach. 

If the police were established, in such a proportion as two to every 
three parishes, they would know what was going forward, and give 
aid both by information precedent, and by vigilance in detection sub- 
sequent, to the landing ? — As goods successfully landed are generally 
carried, in the first instance, to a wood, or some similar place of con- 
cealment, and hid there until proper arrangements are made, the con- 
stabulary might frequently obtain information of and seize them under 
such circumstances, and the knowledge of this risk would operate as 
an additional discouragement to those engaged in the contraband 
trade. They know that now, the risk is only in the last point. 

And on occasions where force is resorted to you think that if there 
were a police on the look out, and with the aid of special constables, 
you could succeed against the gangs ? — ^There is no doubt that if the 
constabulary obtained previous intelligence of the smugglers' intentions 
they might afford most material assistance, either by information to 
the coast guard or actual co-operation when any large gangs or 
fighting parties were assembled. 

§ 236. We find that the principle of action which we have set 
forth as to the combination of the functions of oflScers of the 
Excise or Customs with those of the paid constabulary has already 
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police officers, who had incurred all the risk and trouble of seizing, only 
one-third of such share. This was objected to by the Thames police 
officers ; and afier a case had been submitted to the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, and some correspondence had passed between the 
Home Department and the Treasury, it was ordered that the entire 
amount of the officers' share should be paid over to them. They conti- 
nued to seize such smuggled goods as fell in their way up to the 
year 1833, without being able to act efficiently by detaining offenders, 
and very few parties were prosecuted to conviction ; but, since that 
period, they have acted in the double capacity of police and revenue 
officers with great advantage to the public. A weekly report is made 
out by the principal surveyor, according to a form settled by the 
Commissioners of Customs, of the detections during the week, with 
the particulars and result in each case, which is forwarded to the Com- 
missioners. 

Do you see any obstacles to the extension of the like arrangement 
to any paid constabulary force that may elsewhere be established ? — 
No. If a constabulary force were in existence, and armed with similar 
powers, some superintending officer of that force might be put in 
communication with the collector of customs at the nearest out- port, 
or with the Customs department in London, in order that the Com- 
missioners might receive similar reports. Previous to the year 1833, 
there were comparatively very few detections in revenue cases, i, e, in 
cases of smuggling. By reference to a book containing a list of penal- 
ties paid at diBerent periods for offences under the laws of Customs, I 
find that during 12 months, from March, 1828, to April, 1829, there 
were 14 penalties. I conclude there were but 14 cases prosecuted 
to conviction during that period. Having received very short notice, 
I am not prepared with the number of such penalties recovered an- 
nually between 1829 and 1833 ; but I may safely say it would be 
found far under 50. I find the number of penalties paid by nie to 
the Customs, in 1834, was 161 (that of 1828 being 14); in 1835, 
107; 1836, 158; 1837, 251 ; and in 1838, 271. With regard to 1837 
and 1838, I can tell you the proportion of seizures made by officers of 
Customs and by Thames police surveyors. In 1837, about one-third 
of the 261 were made by officers of Customs, and about two-thirds 
by Thames police surveyors. In 1838, about one-fourth by officers 
of Customs, and three-fourths by Thames police surveyors. 

What are the numbers of Excise and Customs o^icers acting within 
the district in which the Thames police officers act ? — The number of 
Thames police surveyors, with deputations, is 23. The officers of 
Customs are of several classes, from inspectors of the river downwards 
to tide-surveyors and tide-waiters. Of the last there is a very large 
body. They are put on board ships arriving at Gravesend, and remain 
until the cargo is discharged, and also sometimes on board those load- 
ing outwards. 

Have you ever had reason to observe whether this power of search 
for smuggled goods has been of any assistance in the general duties of 
police officers, in the prevention of theft and detection of stolen pro* 
perty? — I cannot say that the Thames police officers have derived as- 
sistance in their general duties from the additional powers given to 
tbem for the prevention of smuggling, because their powers of search 
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and ttdrare, under the Bamboal and Police Acts, are so large ai 
to render further powers unnecctfary whh leference to the prevention 
or detection of felonies ; but I am sure that the exercise of their func- 
tions as police ofificers gires them the means of acting most efficiently 
as officers of Customs or Excise ; and the public benefit derived from 
the union of functions is not to be estioiated merely upon the number 
of detections made by the surveyors, for their activity has stimu* 
lated the officers of Customs to greater vigilance, and made it danger* 
ous for them to be negligent. 
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Constabulary Force. 

The next topics on which it may be convenient that we should 
submit tiie information we have obtained are^ as to the number 
and expense of the paid constabulary requisite for the attainment 
of general security in the enjoyment of the rights of property, 
and personal security of freedom. 

§ 238. The most able officers who have the superintendence 
of the police in the towns where a police has been newly ap- 
pointed, have stated, as we have seen, that iu consequence 
of the unprotected state of the vicinity of the towns, and edso in 
consequence of the want of combined action with other towns, and 
the impunity thereby given to depredators, they are compelled to 
maintain a stronger force in those towns than would otherwise be 
necessary. But by a system of extensively combined action, the 
same objects in the prevention of crime may be obtained with a less 
numerous force than by separate action in independent localities. 

§ 239. Tlie efficiency of an organized force may to some de- 
gree be increased as regards migratory depredators, in proportion 
to the extent of district which is guarded. We have shown that 
the effect produced by watching moderately well a place amidst a 
district where there is no watch at all cannot be taken as a cri* 
terion of the effects which would ensue with respect to the migra- 
tory classes of depredators, when all districts are equally well 
giiar(li»d. We, however, confine this last observation to the case 
of dij»tricts all watche<l separately, for a general and combined 
system would bring with it increased powers of obtaining exten- 
sive and rapid information and community of action, that would 
more than countervail the increased exertions of those classes to 
continue their accustomed habits. 

§ 240. We are satisfied that after tho gangs of habitual depre- 
dators have been driven into honest courses, as it is proved they may 
be, and the influx of juvenile depredators has been stopped, by- 
measures which have been shown to be productive of that effect, a 
much smaller force will suflSce than would be needful at the out- 
set, for the prevention of ordinary delinquency. 

§ 241. Another circumstance to be taken in account in any es- 
timate of the force requisite for the attainment of the objects in 
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view, is the degree of its training. Instances have occurred where 
about 30 or 40 trained men have accomplished more than a force 
of upwards of 100 untrained and unpaid constables. It may be 
stated confidently, that either for the preservation of the peace on 
ordinary occasions, or for the repression of disturbances by riot- 
ous assemblages, a trained force of at least one-half less than an 
untrained force will be found adequate. 

§ 242. We have been unable either to frame any uniform 
scheme of a force, or to submit, with confidence in its exactness, 
any estimate of its number or expense that would not in some 
places be liable to the charge of excess and in other places to a 
just charge of deficiency. A close approximation could only be 
obtained by a survey of a large proportion of the kingdom, wnich 
we have not had the means to undertake ; neither do we think it 
necessary. We are assured it is only on actual trial that the vary- 
ing force requisite for different districts could be ascertained. We 
submit, as an approximation, the following estimate of the forces 
requisite for three counties : — 

Estimate of the Expense of a Constabulary Force for the County of 
Bedford for one Year, at the same Rate of Payment as for the 
Metropolitan Police. 

£. s, d, £. s. d* 

1 superintendent, at 200 per annum • . 200 

5 Serjeants, „ 12 6 per week • . 292 10 

69 constables, „ 19 per week . . 3,408 12 

Clothing of 74 men „ 5 16 5 per annum « . 430 14 10 

£4,331 16 10 
1 man to 4,000 acres and 1,273 persons. 

Estimate of a Constabulary Force for the County of Hertford for 
one Year, at the same Rate as the Metropolitan Police. 

£. s, d, £• s. d, 

1 superintendent, at 200 per annum • • 200 

8 Serjeants, „ 12 6 per week . . . 468 

80 constables, „ 19 per week • , • 3,952 

Clothing of 88 men „ 5 16 5 per annum • . 512 4 8 

£5,182 4 8 

I man to 4480 acres and 1610 persons. 

Estimate of the Expense for the County of Chester for one Year, at 
the same Rate of Payment as the Metropolitan Police. 

£. s, d, £. «• d» 

1 superintendent, at 200 per annum • • 200 

20 Serjeants, „ 1 2 6 per week , . 1,170 

120 constables, „ 19 per week • * 5,928 

Clothing of 140 men „ 5 16 5 per annum • . 814 18 4 



i man to 4,800 acres and 2^70 persons. 



£8,112 18 4 
x2 
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§ 243. The average of the above three estimates for the coun- 
ties of Hertford, Chester, and Bedford is one constable to 1,769 
inhabitants, or one constable to 4,403 square acres. (This esti- 
mate is made on data obtsdned by the experience of the Me- 
tropolitan Police in various parts of the country.) Taking this as 
the basis of a calculation for England and Wales, the number of 
men required is, as compared with the population, 7,856 ; or, as 
compared with square acres, 8,482 men. The mean of these 
two calculations, 8,110 men, at £55 10*. each (the cost of Me- 
tropolitan Police constables), is £405,250 ; and if 10 per cent, is 
added for the expense of management and other charges, the es- 
timate would be under 450,000/. : but this we consider a high es- 
timate, even including charges for vans for conveyance and mounted 
men. 

§ 244. The expense of the Irish constabulary force is 380,268/. 
for 8,263 men. On the same proportion of constables to the po- 
pulation, and at the same rate of payment, the expense of the force 
requisite for England and Wales would be 680,322/. But it ap- 
pears tons that the Irish constabulary force is in its organization 
and action essentially inapplicable to England and Wales. It 
partakes more of the character of a military and repressive force, 
and is consequently required to act in greater numbers than the 
description of force which we consider the most applicable, as a 

Preventive force, for the departments of our inquiry. We appre- 
end that, from the cheaper living in the rural districts, a some- 
what lower pay might be given to the private constables ; whilst, 
from the increased responsibilities of the superior officers of the 
force in a distant county, where they would have to communicate 
with the magistrates, and would not have the advantage of the 
immediate communication with the Commissioners themselves, 
higher qualifications and payment would be required for the su- 
perintendents than in the metropolis. This would not, we con- 
ceive, materially alter the general estimate. The whole charges 
upon the counties for the estabUshment of an efficient constabulary 
force, if it be established for the whole kingdom, would not, on 
the estimate we have made, exceed three halfpence in the pound 
per annum, on the valuation of real property in 1815; that is, 
even supposing there should be no reduction of the present ex - 
penses. 

§ 245. The economy of the entire constabulary force for 
England and Wales would be greatly increased by a disposable 
body of 300 or 400 additional men, kept ready for service on 
the occasion of popular commotions, but employed ordinarily in 
different counties as an additional but removeable force for the 
repression of obstinate mal -practices, or the extirpation of more 
numerous habitual depredators. 

§ 246. Were we to take the whole expense of the proposed 
force as an entire addition to the present expenditure for the 
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preservation of the peace of the county, we should nevertheless 
be prepared to justify it, even on the narrow economical groundg 
of the increased value which it would confer on the property or 
residences within the district in which the proposed protection 
is conferred. But in many of the answers given to us strong 
remonstrances have been made against the question of expense 
being entertained as an obstacle to the performance of that 
whicn is deemed a primary duty from the government to the 
community. For instance, in answer to the question, " What 
proportion of the expenses, now incurred by the public in the 
apprehension and prosecution of offenders, do you conceive 
might be saved by the establishment of a more efficient pre- 
ventive force ?" the Reverend David Price, the curate of the 
parish of Steeple Clay don, in Bucks, observes : — 

It is not easy to give a direct answer to this question. The word 
public unfortunately conveys no very definite idea. An oflTender may 
be punished (and generally is, when punished at all) at the expense 
of three or more different publics. He may be apprehended at the 
cost of the prosecutor, and prosecutors in the aggregate may be called 
a public; he is sometimes conveyed to gaol at the expense of that 
public which is composed of the rate-payers of a parish ; he is main- 
tained there by the public, of which the constituents are all the rate- 
payers in a county; and, if transported, his maintenance is defrayed by 
the public formed of all the tax-payers of the kingdom. 

It is hoped, however, that the object of this inquiry is not the sav- 
ing of expense to the public (meaning the general public), but the best 
means of protecting it, in its individual members, from the aggressions 
of law-breakers. The misfortune is, that the public is generally (in 
practice at least) considered a distinct entity from the individuals com- 
posing it ; and these are severally called upon, when robbed or in- 
jured, to perform the duty they owe the public, by incurring further 
loss and trouble in prosecuting the offender. But all duties are re- 
ciprocal. If individuals owe a duty to the public, the public also owes 
a duty to individuals, that of protecting them from injury, or righting 
them when wronged. The very expression of individuals owing a duty 
to the public, on these occasions, shows that the public is the party 
benefited ; the public, therefore, should pay for the benefit* The police 
of any country, therefore, (which is, perhaps, the most important de- 
partment of government, except the judicial, to which it is subservient,) 
can then only be perfect when provision is made that every individual 
in that country, when wronged, may be righted, or restored (if possible) 
to the state he was in before the wrong, without any expense to him- 
self, further than the proportion which he is called upon to pay to the 
general expenses of the state. There is reason to hope that every 
honest and well-intentioned man throughout the country will un- 
grudgingly contribute whatever may be necessary for attaining so 
desirable an object as '* actual security and the sense of security to 
person and property." 

The guardian of the parish of Iver, in Bucks^ states^ in hia 
answer^ that-^ 
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An efficient system of police throughout the country would prefenl 
those associations for midnight plunder which are formed during ths 
day. The mere half-measure of a night patrol will not do. No doubt 
mn objection will be made, and loudly by many, to the establishment of 
a police on the ground of expense ; but when I consider what, pro- 
bably, would be the general and ultimate consequences of such a mea- 
sure, I advocate it on the ground that It will have a very benefidai 
moral effect on the peasantry, and so promote the permanent secnritj 
of persons and property, and prevent a very considerable expense now 
incurred in the prosecution of criminals, and the subsequent support 
of their families. The proportion which the several parishes of tiiis 
Union respectively pay towards what are called the establishment ex- 
penses, exceeds, perhaps, the parochial establishment expenses under 
the old system, and I should not be surprised if the enemies of the new 
system were to adduce the fact as an argument against its expediency; 
but let them look at the excellence of the machinery, as evidenced by its 
results, in not only reducing the poor-rates but still more in ameliom- 
ting the condition of the poor, — in making the workhouse an irksome 
abode for the able-bodied, but a commodious asylum for the destitute 
aged and infirm, and a school of industry for the youn^, inducing in 
them habits calculated to preserve them in after life from pauperism, 
and, by the blessing of God, from poverty. I doubt not that the results 
of a well-ordered system of police would be equally satisfactory. 

The guardian of the parish of Ripple, in Kent, statesi— - 

That if in nine cases out of ten no expenses are ineilrred, no propor- 
tion of saving can be assigned ; but the little that is now expended 
would, in my opinion, be eventually saved by a more efficient preveoti?e 
force, entirely in time rooting out the offenders, by, as I have said be- 
fore, the certainty almost of being detected and convicted under abetter 
system. The convictions are to the offiences one to nine; remore the 
great expense (delay and trouble), and they will be nine convictions to 
ten offences, especially if assisted by an effective police. Qive greater 
security to the person and property, and that greater security to the 
latter will, in its increased value, more than pay for the expenses of a 
police. The combination among the machine breakers, and the fearful 
deeds of the incendiaries (not one in ten found out), reduced agriciU- 
tural property by a far greater per centage than would have paid any 
police which we shall ever require. 

§ 247. That which the proportion of inhabitants of particular 
districts who have voluntarily subscribed for the maintenance 
of a trained force have found it worth while to pay, we may 
venture to assume would, after due experience of the benefits, 
be paid cheerfully by the whole of the people amongst whom 
the tax might be divided. There would, nevertheless, be con- 
siderable saving, — saving in the ultimate diminution of pro- 
secutions, which has, in some particular districts, been consi- 
derable, — saving of the minor administrative expenses, such as 
the expenses already specified of the service of process ; — and 
to the ^vernmcnt there would be the saving firon the incunued 
protection of the revenue. The saving to individaib fttrtn flie 
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prevention of depredation, though that does not admit of direct 
proof, it may confidently be stated would greatly exceed the 
direct amount of any tax which could be needful for the most 
efficient police. 

Thus It appears that the burthen of criminal commitments 
in the county of Chester is, on an average, upwards of 1200 
per annum. One of the results obtained from inquiry into the 
extent of the career of upwards of 100 habitual depredators, 
who happened to be confined in the gaol of Knutsford, was that 
they had, on the average, been then at lar^c upwards of five 
years. If, as appeared probable, the then imprisonment was 
only an arrest midway in their career, the average chances of 
impunity of each delinquent being no less than ten years, the 
number of depredators at large to maintain such an annual 
supply to the gaol could not be less than 1000. But if we 
confine ourselves to the strict proof of the career of five years' 
duration, and suppose that in each case it would be terminated 
by the then imprisonment, then such an annual supply of pri- 
soners, of upwards of 100, to this one gaol could only be kept 
up from a body of at least 500 depredators at large. To sup- 
press the depredations of this number of depredators, the 
amount of force proposed to be applied in the first instance is 
120 constables, 20 Serjeants, and one inspector. If they obtain 
the extent of success which has been obtained in particular in- 
stances, they would immediately put an end to the career of the 
greater number, or drive them from subsistence by depredation 
into courses of subsistence by means of productive industry. 
If we suppose that each depredator lives at a cost of only 10^. 
a-wcek, instead of living riotously and expensively, he must 
plunder produce of at least double the value, or 20a\ per week 
to obtain the 10«. The first loss to the county from depreda- 
tions would be under-estimated at 25,000/. per annum, which 
would be saved by the proposed expenditure of about one- 
third the amount for an efficient constabulary force. It may be 
stated confidently, that for every trained constable efficiently 
directed, the amount of plunder requisite to maintain several 
habitual depredators will be saved to those who pay the tax. 
Each person living by plunder costs much more to the com- 
munity than a paid constable. Setting aside the consideration 
of the numbers who live partially by depredation, it were, per- 
haps, an estimate far below the truth to suppose that the annual 
average of upwards of 100,000 criminal commitments to the 
gaols must be maintained from a body of upwards of 40,000 
persons living wholly by depredation. To meet this body, 
whatever may be its actual amount, we propose the appoint- 
ment of a trained force of 8000 men. 

Another source of relief to a large class of the community 
would conmst in iht saving of time and the prevention of 
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the interraptions of the profitable occmmtions of the lefend 
thousands of persons who are annually rorced into afanost use- 
less service as constables, and of the money of all those who are 
taxed to provide substitutes. 

§ 248. We consider that we are justified in the aaticxpilion 
of considerable ultimate reduction in the several following headi 
of expenditure for the administration of criminal justice, and 
the preservation of the peace of the country, which are set foitli 
as follows : — 

Account of the principal Charges connected with the PreTenUon, De- 
tection, and Punishment of Crime in England and Wales. 

Expenditure from the County Rates in the year 1834. — (^Extracted 
from the Report of the Commissioners on County Rates.) 

GmoU, houfles of correction, &c, and maintenance of £. £» 

prisoners, &c. •••••• 222,786 

CooTeyance of prisoners before trial • • .31 ,029 
Conveyance of transports • • • • » 10,309 

Vagrants, apprehending and conreying • • • 7,621 
Prosecutions ••••••• 131,416 

Constables, high and special • • • • 14,007 

Coroners » • 15,648 

From Comity Rates • • 432,876 

Deducting £80,000, the amount paid out of the Codbo- — — 

lidated Fund, as stated below, there remains • • • 352,876 

Sums voted from the Consolidated Fund. — {Extracted 

from the Appropriation Act of 1888.) 

£. C 

Coti9Ki§ — Conveyance to New South Wales • • 66,330 
, , Maintenance at New South Wales and Van 

IMemen's Land • • • • • 235,000 
, , Maintenance at home and at Bermuda • 46,690 
/VifMi«,4rc.—P&rkhurst, Isle of Wight • . • 14,000 
,, Penitentiary, Millbank • • • 6,000 

,, Criminallunatics, Bethlem • • 3,073 

,f Refuge for the Destitute • • • 3,000 

,, Inspectors of Prisons • • • 6,000 

, , In aid of expenses for prosecntiont and 

the removal of transports • • 80,000 

Amount voted • • • • ■ 460,093 

Police of the metropolis, including the magistiates' 

officers, paid partly from the Consolidated Fund and 

partly by rates levied on the district , . . ,« 260,000 

To the above sums must be added the expenses 

charged upon the funds of the mimicipal boroughs: 

Charge for prosecutions annually, from the estimate 

of the County Rate Commissioners , . . 20,000 
Expenses of police, from Returns received from 154 

boroughs by this Commission • • • • 70,113 

Amount from borough funds • • —..»... 100,113 
Amount from the city of London corporation police • • • 40,000 

£1,213,082 

§ 249. This return does not include the expense of the 
troojDs of the line employed as a police in the manufacturing 
districts, or in various other parts of the country, nor of the 
volunteer corps; neither does it include the expenacB of 
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above 500 voluntary associations for self-protection, under 
the name of Associations for the Prosecution of Felons, and 
for the oflFer of rewards for the discovery of offenders ; nor 
any of the expenses of the various descriptions of voluntary 
associations for the performance of the proper business of 
a police, such as the Mendicity Associations ; nor the expenses 
of watchmen paid by private individuals for their self-protec- 
tion, which description of watchmen are frequently more nume** 
rous than the men of any force maintained within the locality ; 
nor does it include the police employed by various public com- 

Eanies, — such as the Dock Companies, or the new Railroad 
Companies ; nor the expenses oi prosecution to private indi- 
viduals, and the attendances of witnesses, beyond what are 
paid for by the public. If we had the means of ascertaining 
the expenditure from such sources, it would probably be found 
that an estimate of two millions would be below the actual 
amount of money paid (independently of the salaries of the 
judges and the expenses of the judicial establishments) for the 
repression of crime in England and Wales. We believe that 
the amount of money voluntarily paid by the subscribers to 
various voluntary associations and by private individuals for 
watchmen for self-protection would go far to maintain an effi- 
cient combined force, by which protection would be rendered 
with a degree of efficiency hitherto experienced only in such 
instances as those we have cited. We would direct attention 
to the small proportion of the stated charges expended on the 
business of prevention. Viewing this large expenditure for 
penal administration, we should feel deeply the responsibility 
of recommending any actual addition to it. A close analysis 
of the several heads of the present expenditure would be be- 
yond our province. On some of the heads we might show 
that the expenditure is worse than useless ; on the direct pe- 
nal expenditure we can express a confident opinion, that so 
long as the chances of impunity arc numerous, and the career 
of a depredator lucrative, a still greater sum might be ex- 
pended in the present mode without effecting any diminution 
of the extent oi crime. Much of the heavy local expenditure 
(such, for instance, as the heavy charges of constables for the* 
conveyance of prisoners) might be reduced by the application 
of general and systematized management. It has been proved, 
for instance, (Pari. Rep. Sess. 1834,) that the expenditure in 
the City of London for police may be reduced one-half by the 
substitution of a more general and efficient system ; and even 
in some of the new boroughs, where new and comparatively 
efficient arrangements have been adopted, increased efficiency 
may be obtained, a reduction of one-tnird of the expense may 
be made by systematized and extended arrangements. Hither* 
to a large proportion of the expense incurred for payments to 
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high conBtables is ibr expense of collecting separately from 
ettch parish, and making journeys to the county treasurers to 
pay the contributions to the county rates. By making the 
payments by cheque from the Union treasurer to the county 
treasurer* the whole of the constable's expenses, or a sum of 
about £10,000 per annum, may be saved (Pari. Paper, No. 
539, Sess. 1837-8). In some of the borough gaols the expense 
of maintaining the prisoners is as high as 6^., 7^., and even 8^. 
per head per week. In some of the county gaols the ex]>en8e 
of maintaining the prisoners is upwards of Sv. 6^?. per head per 
week. In the Salford and Knutsford gaols the prisoners are 
maintained in higher health upon a simple but nutritious diet, 
at a cost varying with the price of provisions, from Lr. 3cf. to 
1^. 6d. per week. If all the prison dietaries were put on the 
same scale, a saving of from £60,000 to £80,000 per annum 
might be made in the maintenance of prisoners alone. Thus 
even on the tliree heads of expenditure which have been 
brought within our notice, a saving might be effected sufficient 
to defray the expense of a paid constabulary, which would 
nearly accomplish the suppression of vagrancy, mendicity, and 
habitual depredation, and would maintain such peace and good 
order as never heretofore perhaps has been experienced in six- 
teen or eighteen important English agricultural counties ; or 
in the whole of Wales and eight or ten EngUsh agricultural 
counties besides. 

( 250. The testimony of competent witnesses makes it pro- 
bable that the protection of the Customs and the Excise 
duties by an efficient constabulary would be such as to justify the 
contribution of a portion of the expenses of the force from the 
Consolidated Fund. Bearing in mind also the other heads of 
general expenditure, in which we may expect a reduction from 
the action of a trained constabulary, we recommend that at 
least one-fourth of the expense be defrayed by the general 
Oovernment 



Appointment of a Constabulary Force. 

The next subject on which it becomes our duty to report is 
the mode in which the force should be appointed. 

On this topic it would be sufficient for us simply to submit, 
as our recommendations, the conclusions indicated by what we 
deem an impartial examination of all the existing experience 
on the subject. 

§251. We have seen, that in the instances of successful 
trials of a paid constabulary by the magistrates in rural dis- 
tricts, they have given up any choice of individuals, and have, 
in eflfect, delegated the sdectioii of the most fitting persons to 
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the Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police. The magis- 
trates have usually done this to obtain the advantages of 
trained men, of men who are unconnected with their district^ 
and removable. To the degree to which these essentials have 
been absent, almost every instance of the trial of a paid con- 
stabulary in the rural districts has been a failure. And it will 
be equally so with any extended untrained force. 

§ 252. Good training can only be obtained in a systematic^ 
ally organized and extensive force, such as that in the metro- 
polis ; or in a force such as that requisite for the larger cities 
or towns, as Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, or Birmingham. 
But at present, the only available trained force is the Metro- 
politan Police. It is found that, with all the advantages sup- 
!)lied by the superintendence and settled routines of a largo 
brce, a private constable rarely becomes competent to the 
performance of the general duties of a constable with less than 
six months' training. He is not deemed qualified as an officer 
until he has carried one or more cases through all the stages, 
until finally disposed of by a court of justice. It is only when 
he obtains some general knowledge of the nature of legal evi- 
dence, and especially of circumstantial evidence, that his atten- 
tion is directed to the proper points, or that he can be con- 
sidered properly cautioned against rash, arbitrary, or vexatious 
interferences with the subject. The greater proportion of 
such complaints of neglect of duty as are made against the 
police, usually prove to be complaints for refusing to do what 
the law does not permit to be done. We shall show that it is 
not from the large force which can only act conveniently on 
general rules, or safely on rules which are sound in law, but 
from petty untrained establishments that there are actual in- 
fractions of the liberty of the subject. But the amount of 
training requisite for an efficient force must be estimated rather 
by what is requisite for the superior officers who direct it, than 
by that which suffices for the constable. The standard of qua- 
lification for the post of a seijeant of police is rarely obtained, 
even with fair opportunities of obtaining knowledge and expe- 
rience, in less than twelve months' service. And in compliance 
with an early regulation, instituted by Sir Robert Peel, no one 
is admitted as qualified for the office of inspector or superin- 
tendent who has not been trained by actual service in each 
subordinate rank. In the organisation of a trained force for 
the rural districts, this rule would probably be modified. 

§ 253. In the answers we have received from several petty 
sessions divisions, it is suggested as a question of difficulty in 
whose hands the *' patronage*' of the force should be placed. 

The objection implies that the emoluments attached to the 
office of police constable would be beyond the service rendered. 
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and that the appointment would be given away as a favour, 
whereas the difficulty will be to obtain fitting persons to render 
the service at the price which could be given for it If the 
trust of making the proper appointments be correctly executed, 
there will be much difficulty in obtaining (at the price the 
Legislature may be willing to sanction) persons who are pro- 
perly qualified. For less than the usual pay of a police con- 
stable the physical qualifications may, we nave no doubt, be 
obtained ; but unhappily the intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions — a sound understanding for the exercise of discretion 
under difficult circumstances, in a manner with which neither 
the magistrate nor the judge can find any just fault, habitual 
vigilance, firmness to act promptly and efficiently, coolness in 
action under strong provocation, perfect sobriety and invincible 
integrity under daily temptations^ are combined qualifications 
which are not always to be found in candidates, but are care- 
fully to be sought for at wages of twenty shillings per week. 

§ 254. The following return of the proportions of dismissals 
and resignations from the Metropolitan Police Force, will 
afford a conception of the extent of the difficulty in obtaining, 
in the existing state of the labour market, persons of the proper 
qualifications to perform arduous services at the present rate 
of remuneration. 
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A return of the causes of the resignations from the force 
during two years, will indicate the average operation of various 
causes in producing the total amount of six thousand resig- 
nations. 
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§ 255. In this dearth of qualifications^ a favour is conferred 
on the Commissioners by sending to them proper persons. 
To the degree to which favour or patronage is gained by the 
appointments of men or officers to the service, in the present 
state of the labour market, unfitness must be promoted at the 
public expense. Where there happen to be candidates whose 
qualifications are equal, then the favour to be gained by the 
preference of one to another, if gain there be, should be gained 
to the public service by giving the choice to the superior officer, 
who being responsible for the direction of the force, and having 
the best knowledge for his guidance, has the strongest interest 
in making pure appointments. Although by the terms of the 
statute which authorized the formation of the new police, the 
whole of the appointments were vested in the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, yet we are assured that there 
is no instance in which any Minister has made an appointment, 
except on the recommendation of the Commissioners, who are 
responsible for the management of the force. The same prin- 
ciple, i. c. that to those on whom responsibility is imposed shall 
all subordinate appointments be given, — has been adopted by 
the Legislature in the new administrative machinery for exe- 
cuting the Poor Law Amendment and the Tithe Acts. 
Hitherto the appointment of the constabulary in England 
have been made by leet juries. In Ireland the new power of 
making the appointments or paid constables was given to the 
magistrates. This was found so far inconvenient that the 
magistrates themselves in several counties adopted the course 
that had been pursued by the supreme Executive, and gave 
the appointments to the responsible officers, or the police su- 
perintendents of their respective districts. The same course 
nas been sanctioned by the Legislature in the latest Act for 
the regulation of the Insh constabulary. If the new power of 
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appointing the paid constables were conferred on the magis- 
trates, they could only exercise " patronage" by making the 
appointments from personal, that is to say, from local con- 
nexions, a course which is condemned from every part of the 
country. If strangers were appointed, then the selection being 
given up to those who recommend the appointments, the power 
m question would be of no service for the purpose of patron- 
age. Believing for various other reasons, some of which have 
already been submitted, and especially from what has been 
stated in the evidence on the subject of the expediency of 
keeping the judicial and executive functions separate, that 
such a power would tend to render the magistrates unpopular, 
and be otherwise injurious, we cannot but recommend that the 
principle that those who are made actually responsible for the 
performance of the constabulary duties, should, as in the 
mstances stated, be allowed the choice of their subordinate 
agents. 

§ 256. In arrangements for the management of the force, it 
appears to us that the great object is, as far as practicable, to 
combine with a general system, under the direction and respon- 
sibility of the supremo executive, a local supervision. The 
combination of central control with local management in the 
administration of the poor laws has evidently been attended 
with beneficial results to the community. 

§ 257. The principle of organization and action of our supe- 
rior courts of justice is essentially that of a central direction ; 
and we are firmly convinced that no system of a constabulary 
in England, that is not based upon that principle which has 
been established in the case of the constabulary force of Ire- 
land, can be efficient, or remain pure from much corruption, or 
obtain permanency. 

§ 258. The extent of combined action of any systematized 
constabulary must bear relation to the extent of action of the 
persons whose habitual delinquency it is the main object to 
prevent. We have shown that a large proportion of the 
objects of coercion, whether depredators or vagrants, habitually 
migrate from one part of the kingdom to another, the metro- 
polis and the larger towns being centres from which they issue 
out upon the surrounding country. The practices of these 
classes can only be met by combined arrangements extending 
along the main roads ; by arrangements under which the force 
of several counties may be combined, or the constabulary of 
any one county directed to particular points in a manner in 
which there would be no sufficient reason for doing within the 
county itself Effectual preventive measures for the protection 
of the rural districts of Cheshire, where it has been shown up- 
l¥ard8 of one-half the criminals in the gaols for the more serious 
offences were persons from places beyond the county, would 
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posBiblybe required to be taken from towns and places beyond 
the county, at Manchester or Liverpool, whence they issued in 
greatest numbers, or even at Birmingham or London ; and so 
with other counties and the chief towns in relation to them. 
But it is futile to suppose that such measures would be volun- 
tarily adopted by separate and independent authorities, 
Witnout a general direction, there can be no enlarged or com- 

Slete system of training, no local changes of the force, no free- 
om from local connexion, no economical application of a very 
small but extensively moveable force to produce the effects of 
a larger body of constables spread over the country, and no 

Srobable reductions of the force simultaneously with any re- 
uction of the demand for their services ; no communication of 
information between district and district, and no long-conti- 
nued independence of the animosities of local parties. Be it 
as it may with other of the public services, unity of action is 
as essential to the efficiency of a constabulary force, as it is 
to an army or a navy, or to a postage system ; and, what- 
soever declamation may now be applied to such manage- 
ment, the early constitutional principle of the administra- 
tion of justice of the country, is that of a central control, 
and we believe every departure from it has been accom- 
panied by a diminution of advantage to the public. We 
apply these observations equally to counties as to divisions 
01 counties. By separate and independent management in 
counties there must be expense and comparative inconvenience 
and weakness, such as was attendant upon the management of 
a paid constabulary by separate parishes, which nas been 
superseded in the metropolis, where the force maintained by 
several of the parishes was as great as that which would be re- 
quisite for many of the counties. We have seen that in the 
instances of the most successfril trial of a paid force, the magis- 
trates found it important that the appointments of the men 
should be made from beyond the county. Within the separate 
counties, with perhaps one or two partial exceptions, the re- 

Juisite force would fee inadequate for good training, and the 
istrict would be too narrow for the changes requisite to good 
management in other respects. Separate county establishments 
would not afford proper grades for promotion, or means for 
the obtainment of the most skilful direction at the least ex- 
pense ; neither would they admit of the reduction of the force, 
or, on occasions of emergency, its increase, to obtain proper 
efficiency with sufficient rapidity, and a due regard to economy. 
The experience of all separate and independent forces proves 
that each separate county force would be in a state of jealousy 
and conflict with the forces on its borders. It is equally esta- 
blished by experience that they would, in dealing with mendi- 
cancy or delinquency^ wherever it was practicable^ take that 
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vhich appears to be tlie easiest course, and shift as niiich as 
possible of the evil upon other districts, rather than prevent or 
repress it Upon such rude organization, there would be 32 
sets of forces, variously constituted, probably thwarting eack 
other, and 52 conflicting modes of action, instead of one foice 
acting upon one rule of action prescribed by the Parliament, or 
subject to its cognizance. Hence, any measures which do not 
tend to the establishment of one force, on one system, through* 
out the country, tend to comparative inefficiency, greater ex- 
pense, certain disorder, and the aggravation of local animositiei. 
§ 259. On the other hand we feel perhaps more stronglj 
than appears hitherto to have been felt or shown in any ex- 
isting arrangements, that a constabulary force can only obtain 
complete success with the general support of the community. 
The efficiency of the action of any such force must depend 
upon the extent of its information, and it is deprived of the 
most extensive and valuable portion of the available inform- 
ation when it loses the confidence of the community in which it 
acts. This is shown in the extremely defective state in which wc 
have found the information of public authorities as to the extent 
or nature of crime committed within their several districts. It 
appears to us to be essential that any paid constables should, 
so far as possible, without impeding their general action, be 
under the judicial supervision of the local magistrates, and 
under oblig^ations to act promptly and rcspectiuUy in the exe- 
cution of tncir particular orders. Though, for the reasons set 
forth, we consider it essential to the success of a constabulary 
force that they should be appointed from a trained force, yet 
we propose that the local magistrates should be empowered to 
dismiss or remove them. The constabulary should be bound 
to attend the magistrates at their quarter or petty sessions, 
and serve all process, and obey their instructions on the cases 
brought before them. In conformity with the practice which 
has prevailed in the instances where a paid force has been 
appomted, a serjcant or other officer of the force should attend 
each meeting of the magistrates, and submit to them, not only 
the "charge sheet'* of the cases brought before them, but 
what is termed " an occurrence sheet," or in other words a pre- 
sentment of the offences reported or of other events within 
their cognizance, and a statement of the proceedings that have 
been taKen thereon. The magistrates would of course deal 
with the cases brought before them, and with the conduct of 
the constable, as might appear to be proper, and would other- 
wise make such observations on the points in the reports of 
occurrences to which they would direct the attention of the 
superintendent of the county, to whom the reports would be 
transmitted; and he would be responsible for making any 
needful provision, that might be suggested by the circum- 
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stances stated, or that might be required by the magistrate. 
It might be that the state of the district would require addi- 
tional force ; in which case the superintendent would send such 
force as might be disposable from another part of the county. 
It might be that the need of additional force from other divi- 
sions might press at the same time ; in which case he would 
send to an adjacent county for any disposable force, or to the 
Commissioners in the metropolis as tlie case might require. 
So, if the state of the division or of the county should allow of a 
reduction of the force. On the occurrence of a pressing emer- 
gency, special constables pre-appointed by the magistrates 
would be called out by the superior officer on the spot, who 
would direct them until additional aid arrived or was rendered 
unnecessary. Under this organization arrangements would be 
made with distant districts for dealing with migrant depredators 
or vagrants, and warnings or directions be extensively com- 
municated. The superintendent acting in the county would 
attend the magistrates at Quarter Sessions, and place before 
them the aggregate of the reports from the divisions, which 
they would check ; he would also communicate with the lord- 
lieutenant or the sheriff, and visit any district where the pre- 
sence of the chief officer might be required. He would ais6 
attend vnih an adequate force at the assizes, and instead of 
the escorts of men called javelin-men, the ministers of justice 
would be attended by an appropriate force, inspiring respect 
by its realit}% its efficiency, and respectable bearing. 

§ 260. In combination with such local arrangements, (al- 
lowances being made for the distance and for the increased 
discretionary authority of the superintendent in consequence of 
the increased distance,) the force in a county might be made to 
act on the same principle in respect to intercommunity of in- 
formation, combined action, and subserviency to general rule, 
in relation to other counties and the kingdom at large, that one 
division of the Metropolitan Police acts in respect to another 
and to the whole force. Under this organization the magis- 
trates would, we apprehend, derive considerable advantages in 
the performance of their duties. 

§ U61. It has been said figuratively of the constitutional or- 
ganization of the constables that they were the e3'es of the 
Justices to see, through the medium of presentments, and their 
hands to act, by virtue of warrants or process. We may like- 
wise say, it is proved that at present the eyes are almost blind 
and the hands powerless. But a trained constabulary force 
would act as new organs. They would restore and give effici- 
ency to the constitutional function of presentments. The 
magistrates would regain the proper knowledge of the state of 
their districts, and they would also gain trustworthy aud certain 
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servers of their process. They would be relieved of what has 
been termed the '* uphill work *' of remedying the deficiencies 
of the unpaid and untrained constables. They would have the 
ordinary business brought before them in such a manner as to 
facilitate it greatly and save time. Witnesses and parties 
would be relieved from the annoyance and expense of tne fre- 

Sient adjournments and renewed attendances occasioned by 
e ignorance and blunders of the untrained constables as to 
the nature of the requisite evidence and the proper procedure. 
The sergeant, or superior oflScer of the force, would make 
suitable arrangements for bringing up cases to meet the con- 
veniences of uie magistrates; notices would be given to all 
parties to obtain their attendances at proper times ; and hence 
the greater proportion of that vexation, which we find is the 
source of much complaint and of the frequent unpopularity of 
the magistrates themselves, would be saved to all parties. 
The duties of watch and ward, as they have heretofore been 
exclusively incumbent on the unpaid constables, so they should 
continue to be performed by the trained constables — for on an 
efiSicient system such business must have relation to districts 
greatly extended beyond counties. 

From the evidence of actual trial we are assured that the 
relation of a trained constabulary force to the magistracy might, 
in the mode we propose, be placed on a highly improved and 
satisfactory footing to them and to the pubUc. 

§ 262. The advantages derivable by the magistrates from 
the services of an efficient force in the transaction of the ma- 
gisterial business have already been stated in the communica- 
tions of the magistrates who have experienced them. The 
advantages in question arc advantages to the public, whose 
time and trouble is equally saved with the magistrate by the 
collection and proper arrangement of evidence, to avoid fre- 
quent troublesome and expensive examinations, as well as the 
escape of the offender. By the appointment of a force under 
good superintendence, not only would good "precognition" be 
taken, but such attention to tne evidence as tiiat we have de- 
scribed would abate much of the complaint which is the foun- 
dation of the application for the appointment of a public pro- 
secutor. In tne great majority of cases the evidence is so 
plain, that it appears to us the employment of professional 
services in small cases would be mere waste of the public 
money. The Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police may, 
upon application, obtain professional service to conduct prose- 
cutions; but notwithstanding that counsel may now be em- 
ployed to the full extent by prisoners in their defence, the 
Commissioners have only thought it necessary to apply for the 
aid of counsel in 16 cases out of 700. Out of 78 special cases. 
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in which the constable was prosecutor alone, it was found ne- 
cessary to obtain the aid of counsel in six cases only. In the 
majority of cases the facts appear to be so far beyond perver- 
sion, that a large proportion of the criminal cases where pro- 
fessional aid is resorted to, the most respectable attorneys 
leave the management of this description of business to clerks, 
whose intelligence and competency cannot, we conceive, be 
placed above, if so high as, tnat of a properly trained superin- 
tendent of the police. On this subject we may revert to the 
experience derived from the Barnet Association, which was an 
association for the prosecution of offenders against the members 
of the association, as well as for guarding their persons and 
property. The secretary, Mr. Dimsdale, had stated — 

The loss to a great many persons who have to give attendance upon 
the Old Bailey trials is very serious indeed. We find a very great 
unwillingness to prosecute, except through our association. Another 
good we do is, that the members of our association are not brought for- 
ward as prosecutors, and they are not marked to the relations of 
offenders in the neighbourhood. We tell them, *' Never say that you 
are the prosecutor ; remember it is the association which prosecutes, 
and that you are compelled to prosecute ; that it is very unpleasant, 
but you must do it/' 

Might not a paid constabulary do the same? — ^Yes, take up a case 
entirely. 

Do you think a high constable who was equivalent to a superintendent 
of police, supposing him to be a man of ordinary intelligence, would 
be able so to conduct a prosecution as to supersede the necessity of 
any public prosecutor in ordinary cases? — I do certainly. I would be 
bound that our superintendent, Pye, would conduct an ordinary case at 
quarter sessions quite as satisfactorily as the most able lawyer. He 
does, in fact, state shortly our cases before the magistrates, and call 
and examine his witnesses. It is absurd to suppose that, in plain 
cases, professional skill is requisite for the performance of such a duty. 

Then all that would be wanted would be extra services at the assizes 
on special cases ? — ^Yes* 

Do you find counsel necessary very often in your cases ? — Not at all 
in our ordinary cases. 

Not even to examine a witness ? — No, they have not time to be in- 
formed of the cases; they do not know them. The public must be put 
to the expense of writing out written instructions, or a brief; and, after 
all, the person informed in writing cannot know the case, nor what the 
witnesses can say, so well as the person who has examined them him- 
self, and has become informed of the case upon the spot. 

Then you think that the superintendent might be allowed to exa- 
mine the witnesses and state the case ? — I am quite sure he 

would do it very well; and the simple and unlearned way in which 
our superintendent does it sometimes is very effective, both to the ma- 
gistrates and the jury. 

Then your superintendent, Mr. Pye, does in fact do this ? — ^Yes. 

y2 
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Do the magistrates allow him?— Yes; he arranges the evidence 
before they go to the quarter sessions, and so on. He says who is to 
be examined first, and how they are to go forward. " Now you are to 
go up." He keeps them together, and takes care that they do not get 
to drinking. 

He does, in fact, what the attorney or the attorney's clerk ought to 
do ? — Yes. 

§ 263. The simple, yet satisfactory, mode in which cases 
have been brought forward by the trained force in the metro- 
poUs has been the subject of frequent praise by grand juries. 

§ 264. The only cases which would remain unprovided for 
would be the more extraordinary cases, which are not provided 
for already by such public prosecutors as the Bank in cases of 
the forgery of the public securities, the solicitor of the Mint in 
the cases of making or uttering counterfeit coin, and the solici- 
tors of other public bodies. It would not be difficult, we con- 
ceive, to provide for the residue extraordinary cases, and even 
for a supervision and occasional assistance in the more ordinary 
cases, without the introduction of any very expensive machinery 
for the purpose. 

§ 265. Since it is proved that an efficient force would, to the 
extent of its efficiency, be of service to the magistrates ; in order 
that the force may be efficient, we consider it essential, for this 
reason, in addition to others we have stated, that the appoint- 
ments should be made from a trained force unconnected with the 
locality. 

We liave already set forth the practical grounds and nature 
of the distinction to be maintained between the judicial and 
the quasi judicial functions of the magistracy. 

§ 266. We have set forth the grounds for subjecting a paid 
police to unity of action, or placing the local management in 
subordination to general rule. All satisfactory local service 
and local responsibility might, we are confident, be made con- 
sistent with the steady action and due subordination to the 
rules of a general force. This subordination to regulations 
made for the force throughout the country, though the pro- 
posal may be unpopular with many local managers of a consta- 
bulary, we propose as a means of obtaining the greatest amount 
of popular respect and co-operation. One circumstance essen- 
tial to this end is, that the force should not only be, in fact, but 
be believed to be, impartial in action^ and should act on prin- 
ciple. 

§ 267. As respects the magistrates, the power conferred by 
a new force wnll be in itself considerable, and not only would 
any increase excite such jealousies as were excited in Cheshire, 
but would be exposed to considerable dangers of unpopularity 
from frequent misdirection consequent on over-zeal or the want 
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of experience. When proposing Ihe grant of new administra- 
tive power to magistrates we have received from them frequent 
and urgent requests of caution against the investment of smglc 
magistrates with power liable to serious abuse, which single 
magistrate, when acting with one or more of the members of the 
same bench, might safely be trusted to act under their guidance. 
But unity or singleness of action is essential to the efficiency of 
such a force. 

§ 268. Moreover, the state of the interests of a proportion of 
the magistrates in almost every county, would, in the exercise 
of new and uncontrolled power, be such as on the most promi- 
nent occasions lead to great irregularity of action and disturb- 
ance, occasioning unpopularity, and diminishing the influence 
of the whole body. 

§ 269. We need only advert to the great class of questions 
arising between employers and labourers, and the hopeless- 
ness of expecting a feeling of reliance by the workmen on the 
force whicn is in the hands of their employers, or of their con- 
nexions, persons really of distinct interests on some of the most 
important questions in dispute, and who frequently admit the 
impropriety of being invested with duties which deeply concern 
their interests. 

§ 270. From the answers we have received, we might exhi- 
bit deplorable evidence of the prevalence of deep-rooted party 
feeling as another disturbing element to be guarded against. 
In a large proportion of instances the fact of a local constabu- 
lary having been under the entire regulation of one local party 
we found had been sufficient to deprive it of the support of the 
opposite party, or of a large and influential portion of the com- 
munity. 

§ 217. Another element of actual disturbance, and of jea- 
lousy and distrust of uncontrolled local arrangements for the 
protection of property, arises from the known state of the inte- 
rests and consequently suspected bias of those unskilful per- 
sons on whom, in the absence of proper provisions, such ar- 
rangements would naturally fall. 

Complaints have been presented to us that in the regulations 
of paid local constables, maintained by subscription, the beats 
were so arranged as to make the men pass more frequently the 
property of the persons who framed the regulations. The pro- 
perty of these persons being the most important and exposed, 
the regulations were often such as would probably have been 
framed, with but little alteration, by the superintendent of the 
constabulary of a county, and such as when so framed would 
have excited no hostility. We have seen that in several parts 
of Cheshire the operation of the Constabulary Act was strongly 
opposed by the farmers on the ground that the paid constables. 
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for whose maintenance they were taxed, were merely eamepre- 
servers for the magistrates or gentry who regulated them. Wi 
should be ready to maintain the expediency of ^ving protec- 
tion to a fair extent to this as well as every other species of 
exposed property; but this, we are convinced, would be the best 
accomplished by arrangements made by responsible and dis- 
interested oflScers. 

§ 272. To these several causes of distrust and disturbance 
we must superadd local iealousies, as a cause of weakness, pre- 
venting the strength to oe derived by combined action betweei 
the force of different districts on occasions where extraordinu; 
aid may be required. 

Whilst examining the means of repressing riotous disturb- 
ances which have taken place in one town without any aid 
being given from the paid constabulary force of an adjacent 
town, when we have suggested the practicability of obtaining 
the aid of the police belonging to the one to aid in protecting 
the other on extraordinary occasions, we have b€?en assured 
that the local jealousies were effectual preventives of any snch 
co-operation. The effects of these jealousies are observable in 
the ffreat numbers of applications sent to the metropolis for aid, 
whicn might be more conveniently obtained from the paid con- 
stabulary established in the neighbouring towns. In answer 
to suggestions made from the officers of one of these towns, 
for au extension of the police of the town for the protection of 
the adjacent rural districts, on condition of contributions in aid 
of the expense, we are informed that the answer given by the 
farmers was, that they would prefer such aid from '^ head- 
quarters," meaning from the metropolis or from the Govern- 
ment. We might cite, in illustration of this feeling, numerous 
instances, such as that of the treatment stated to have been re- 
ceived by the Liverpool police when they recently went into the 
county of Cheshire to protect property and hves shipwrecked 
during the severe general storm of January last. (8 58, p. 60, 
s. 169.) 

§ 273. To the specification of the several causes of local 
weakness, and disturbances arising from such sources, we must 
superadd, as an all-pervading local cause of misdiief, the defi- 
ciency of the experience afforded by narrow districts, consequent 
on the casual attention which is obtainable to the public service, 
from whence arise imperfection, diversity, and contrariety of 
views, as to the sources of evil to be guarded against, and in- 
action, or excessive and conflicting action in pursuance of those 
views. 

Thus it has been presented in evidence brought before us that 
some magistrates have ascribed, as a cause of mendicancy any 
vagrancy, if not of more serious crime, destitution arising from 
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causes which ordinary prudence or industry could avert. Acting 
upon this belief, neither vagrancy nor mendicancy are proceeded 
against by the constables, or, in other words, mendicancy and 
vagrancy, which are ascribed in extensive evidence as great 
sources of crime originating in culpable indolence, are fostered 
within the jurisdictions of those particular magistrates. We have 
found some magistrates so strongly possessed with peculiar views 
and feelings, actuating them to suppress entirely popular plea- 
sures which others would change or regulate, that, if they were 
hitrusted with the uncontrolled direction of a new force, we can- 
not doubt they would carry out their views with a determination 
which, if acted upon extensively, would lead to serious riots. 
Whilst some consider the infractions of the game laws as the 
exclusive sources of crime within the rural districts, others, who 
do not preserve game or sport, regard poaching as a venial offence^ 
and will, by takmg no measures upon it, almost license it ; some 
magistrates view the infractions of the laws of the customs so far 
indulgently as to direct no measures against them. It has been 
avowed to us by magistrates that it never had been their habit 
to read either Acts of Parliament or law books. Consequently, 
as respects them, a great part of the proceedings of the legislature 
and of the courts of law are a nullity. We have found that pro- 
ceedings have been sanctioned by the magistrates, which, what- 
ever might be their efficiency, appeared to be entirely destitute of 
any legal authority for the detection or prevention of crime. All 
these proceedinge were in excess of pure public spirit, and with 
the best intention. In one district, for example, exposed to the 
offence of sheep stealing, on the occurrence of a theft the consta- 
bles were directed to enter the cottages of all the labourers in a 
village before dinner-time, and examine the contents of all the 
pans on the fire, and ascertain whether they contained any of the 
stolen property. In the same locality the paid constables were 
direct^ to tap with their staves the pockets of all labourers or 
other persons found out after dark, in order that any pheasant's 
or partridge's eggs therein might be broken. 

In conformity with the directions of the chief magistrate of 
one considerable town, the constable seized all vagrants found 
within his jurisdiction and took them to prison, where their heads 
were shaved, and they were then set at liberty. The superintend- 
ent of this police was asked — 

What legal right have you to apprehend them and crop their hair ? 
— The Mayor, wlio is a man of few words, says he crops them for 
cleanliness. 

Do you think that system is effectual with the vagrants you get 
from the various districts 1 — Yes. 

Then the town itself is very little infested ? — ^Very little indeed** 
we do not in fact allow them to beg — I do not mean to say we have 
no beggars. 
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Before the Police was established^ this town was inffssted both wkk 
vagrants and migratory depredators from other towns, was it not?— 
Yes, it was, and others used to go to a distance and commit robberies, 
and come here to spend their money and their time. At our races wc 
have had 800 known thieves. 

How liave you dealt with them? — ^They dare not come neir os 
now — 1 adopted the plan of apprehending them before the racesiaad 
keeping them in custody till the races were over. 

What law had you for that? — I took that upon mjself.*' 

In several rural districts we have found the paid oflBcers sanc- 
tioned in dispensing with warrants. In answer to the inquiry 
whether they were not aware of the illegality of such courses, the 
reply has been that they were, but they *' chanced it." One 
officer stated that, having been subjected to an action and hetTj 
costs by " a pettifogging attorney," the course he took was this. 
He sent *' men of straw*' to enter a house and make the unwar- 
ranted search, and if they succeeded gave him a signal, when he 
would enter himself and make the caption, relying on a conviction 
as an indemnity for the previous irregularity. The irregularities 
in the initiatory parts of the proceedings naturally formed motires 
to the commission of greater irregularities in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. The superintendent of the new police of one town was 
asked — 

You ore sometimes obliged to pursue without warrants, are joa 
not? — I never wait for warrants — it is not my plan. It is a waste of 
time. The magistrate's clerk was rather particular about it, because, I 
believe, every warrant was something to him. I said they are things 
I do not know much about. I rarely act upon a thing that is not very 
clear. I am for being prompt in everything. I act first and take the 
responsibility afterwards. I say iff can take the man up \^ith a war- 
rant, I can take him up without a warrant. 

Have any other means of prevention occurred to you as to guard- 
ing property and preventing its conversion into mone}* after stolen, or 
for stopping stolen property? — I have a system in our town, I do not 
know whether legal or not, to visit the marine store-shops once a-week ; 
that is a great source of annoyance to the marine store-dealers. A 
constable or sergeant goes and sees their books for the week. Some 
of them kept no books at all before, and never made any entry of pro- 
perty received. Since I have sent the men to examine the books, I 
believe and am satisfied that there are not those facilities given to 
young thieves as there were before. 1 mentioned publicly to the ma- 
gistrates the system adopted by me, merely that they might hear from 
the newspapers that I was goin^ to carry that on. Since that, they 
have books, and they are cautious who they buy of. 

That course you have taken upon yourself, the regular inspection 
of the marine store-shops? — Yes. 

Searching ond looking: into the books? — ^Yes; looking into their 
books, and looking at their property — whether legal or not, I take the 
risk of it. 
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These modes of proceedings were no doubt efficient^ and might 
have been beneBcial if they were legal. If such occurrences as 
those or the following came under the observation of a traveller in 
foreign nations, they might be cited as instances of the arbitrary 
character of the Government, and the oppressed condition of the 
people. 

We cite one instance from Ihe Report of the Prison Inspectors 
of the Northern Districts : — 

The keeper of the Ipswich Borough Gaol states, she is a widow, 
aged sixty ; her husband held the situation of keeper thirty-five yean 
ago. Upon his death, in 1811, the Magistrates permitted her to suc- 
ceed him. There is no established turnkey, but she employs one at her 
own expense, who boards and sleeps in the prison. 

She stated, upon examination, that she was quite unaware that there 
were Acls of Parliament for the Regulation of Prisons. She had no 
instructions — no rules. That prisoners, in many instances, were brought 
to the prison without commitments from the Magistrates, and have 
luin four or five weeks, and have been discharged without any having 
been sent. I find the following recent cases among others in corro- 
boration of what she advances. 

John Catchpole was brought to the gaol» by the constable who ap- 
prehended him, on the 25th of November. On the back of the war- 
rant for his apprehension is the following note : — ** Receive John 
Catchpole, for want of sureties: the commitment shall be sent this 
afternoon." Tiie constable came and took him away again on the 2nd 
December. No commitment was ever sent. 

The imprisonment of debtors is carried on in a similar irregular 
manner. An individual was arrested and brought into prison seven 
days aAer the writ had been made returnable. When this man had 
been in gaol eight days, the following note, now appended to the writ, 
was sent by the town-clerk to the keeper, and the iudividual walked 
out of prison :— 

** Mrs. , there is no cause for detaining , if he desires his 

discharge. 

•• 25th Nov. 1835. ." 

One instance has been stated to us^ and is noticed in the Report of 
the Municipal Corporation Commissioners with relation to the borough 
of Wcnlock, where, from excessive confidence or carelessness, the most 
important legal forms were dispensed with, as, for example: — on one 
cccasion (in 1833) the Magistrates, intending to sign for a Constable a 
blank warrant of apprehension, signed inadvertently a blank warrant 
of commitment. This warrant was kept by the Constable from June 
to the middle of August, when it was suddenly put in force upon two 
Bavarian broom-girls, without any act having been committed by the 
parties to justify their apprehension. "They were at once," say the 
Corporation Commissioners, *' conveyed to the Shrewsbury gaol, where, 
had it not accidentally occurred that a stranger, a gentleman of the 
name of Walduck, who happened to be present at the gaol, was in- 
duced, from a feeling of pity towards them as foreigners, to inquire 
into their case, and, on learning what had taken place, to interest him 
self in their behalf> they must have remained until discharged in 
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coarse of law at the Michaelmas quarter sessions for the county. The 
Constable admitted to us that he was fully aware that the warrant of 
committal had been granted by inadvertence, and that in execntiag it 
he was guilty of an irregularity ; and as it appears that the warrant was 
executed on the morning of the day of Shrewsbury races, and thai the 
Constable, immediately after having conveyed the prisoners to the gaol, 
proceeded to the race-course, we can entertain no doubt that his ob- 
ject in executing the warrant was to obtain an opportunity of witnessing 
the races at the public expense." ♦ ♦ • 

It also appears that the same Constable on one occasion detained a 
prisoner in custcxly several days before he notified his apprehension to the 
Magistrates. During that time he confined him by night in the lock- 
up house, and in the day-time kept him chained to the kitchen-grate of 
his (the Constable's) house. 

It was furthermore proved to us that it had been the constant prac- 
tice of the Magistrates on the application of the same Constable, as 
agent, to grant summonses for the non-payment of rates and tithes, 
and in the event of the summonses not being attended to, which fre- 
quently occurred, to issue distress-warrants, without any fiirther evi- 
dence of such tithes or rates being due than the mere statement on 
oath of the constable ; which statement, being manifestly nothing more 
than a repetition of what had been told him by other parties, was at 
best but hearsay evidence, and as such not receivable. The evil of this 
practice was strikingly exemplified in the following case, which was 
clearly proved before us : — *' The constable before mentioned, having 
distress- warrants against an individual for non-payment of taxes and 
poor-rate, obtained at his own suggestion authority from the church- 
wardens to apply to him for the payment of the amount of the church- 
rate then due. Instead, however, of applying to the party for pay- 
ment, he obtained a summons from the magistrates, which summons 
was followed up by a distress. The churchwardens stated to us most 
positively that they had never authorised the application for a sum- 
mons, or entertained any intention of commencing proceedings against 
the party. Property of the latter was, however, seized under the 
distress, and sold by the constable, as auctioneer, greatly under its 
value ; but the amount levied had not up to the period of this inquiry, 
though the distress took place several months before, been accounted 
for by the constable." 

§ 274. It may be stated, as one ground for recommending the 
organization of a trained constabulary force upon a general 
system, that such arbitrary infractions as those to wmch we 
have adverted, may not be committed^ and that the liberty of 
the subject may be better secured against them. 

A general acquaintance with their legal duties forms part of 
the training of and extensively organised force, which it would 
be impracticable to conduct with facility except in conformity 
to the law. In narrow divisions the mfractions may escape 
observation, and, under irresponsible directions, redress is pro- 
verbially difficult. Infractions on a large scale are obnoxious to 
universal attention^ and ensure condemnation. It would be the 
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duty of the constables or officers of a trained force to ascertain 
and be ready to submit to the magistrate the authority on 
which they act, and for any errors of omission or commission 
they would be completely amenable. It may be stated as a 
rule deduced from past experience, that the widest departures 
from the law take place in the exercise of authority by the un- 
instructed officers, in the smaller and exclusive jurisdictions, 
which are deemed the most popular ; and that the proper or- 
ganization of a constabulary force is in itself an important secu- 
rity in the increase of discretion, and the diminution of any 
motive to the undue exercise of authority to the prejudice of 
the liberty of the subject. The metropolitan constabulary force 
has stood on the limits of its authority under the Vagrant Act, 
and could not have ventured to exert such powers as those ha- 
bitually used in such instances as those cited. A large body 
can only be well or easily conducted by an adherence to TOneral 
rule or principle; and they could not allow themselves to 
become instruments for such dispensations with the legal 
forms intended for the security of the liberty of the subject, 
as we find to have been resorted to in the provincial districts, 
and especially in boroughs and places secluded from the light 
of general rule and practice, by exclusive jurisdictions and pri- 
vileges. 

§ 275. But a distinct ground for the combination of general 
with local direction consists in the necessity of securing action 
on general principle and progressiveness of improvement. For 
the systematic management of any preventive force it would 
be necessary to ascertain the general causes of crime, and direct 
uniform courses of action against them. Under such various 
conflicting local views as those we have described, any system- 
atic or extended action were impossible. We find that im- 
provements effected in any division are now, and would conti- 
nue to be, lost to all others. Amidst the evidence collected by 
the Commissioners of Inquiry into the County Rates will be 
found instances of valuable administrative improvements which 
have been for many years in operation in particular counties 
without the slightest attempt at imitation in the counties ad- 
jacent or in any others. Responsibility to the community at 
large, or to the legislature, is in proportion to the division into 
separate and independent management divided and weakened 
until it is ultimately annihilated. With a combined national 
force under a responsible direction^ the Parliament, and through 
the Parliament the public might ask with effect. Whence come 
these enormities ? How is it that they continue ? What en- 
deavours have been used for their repression ? What efforts 
have you yourselves employed? How is it that the success of 
those efforts have been no greater ? Until there be a respon- 
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Bible direction to which these questions may be put, we see no 
probability of any rapid improvement in this branch of puUk 
administration. 

§ 276. Our chief recommendation, then, is, in substance, io 
favour of an extension of the trained metropolitan force, vhich 
has been already tried, and has given so much satisfadiDiL 
This recommendation, we are convinced, will accord witk the 
conceptions of those who have had the best means of infonna- 
tion, and who have thought most dispassionately upon the sub- 
ject, not to speak of the well-founded anticipations and hostili^ 
of those whose proceedings will properly come within the cog- 
nizance of an efficient constabulary force. We believe ti»t, 
with the powers of local control and supervision which we have 
suggested, it would accord with the views of the majority of the 
magistrates and of the more influential guardians throughout 
the country. 

§ 277. Of the answers we have received from the ma^stratet 
of 435 petty sessional divisions, 123 recommend the appoiDt- 
ment of an improved rural police; in 13 divisions the magis- 
trates recommend the appointment of such a force to ad 
under their o>\ii exclusive control; in 77 divisions the appoint- 
ment of a patrol, or additional constables, is recommended ; in 
16 divisions the magistrates recommend that better remu- 
neration be given to tne present constables ; in 37 divisions 
the magristrates answer that they consider some further security 
necessary ; in 47 divisions the magistrates express no opinion ; 
and in 1 22 divisions an opinion is expressed that no alteration 
is required. The other answers contained in the same returns 
when brought to the reconsideration of the same magistrates, 
and especially a closer knowledge of the state of crime within 
their own division than we have shown they have any means of 
obtaining without the appointment of proper officers to make 
inquiry and presentments, would, we can have no doubt, lead 
the great majority of them to an entirely opposite conclusion. 
We are encouraged to this expectation by the examples, that 
whilst in the answers from the petty sessional divisions of the 
counties of Lancaster and Shropshire, the majority consider no 
alteration of the existing state of things necessary (in Shroj>- 
shiro seven divisions out of nine ; in Lancashire five divisions 
to four), on the subsequent consideration of the subject before 
assemblages of the magistrates of each county, opinion was 
found to have advanced to unanimity in favour at least of the 
appointment of paid constables i\ithin the county. But from 
the present high shcriflF of Shropshire wc have received a com- 
munication strongly urging, with a view to the efficiency and 
well working of the force, that it should be general rather than 
local and partial in its appointment and management. (Sec 
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Appendix^ No. 10.) Concurrent views have been expressed to 
us by a number of persons deeply interested in the peace and 
good order of the manufacturing districts. From the tenor of 
the questions^ as well as from the majority of the answers, 
where the particular nature of the force is specified in the 
recommendation of an improved police force, we conceive we 
arc justified in the assumption that the opinions of the majo- 
rity are in favour of a general system of organization rather 
than of a separate and uncombincd local appointments and ma- 
nagement. We are assured that the promulgation of the 
facts and reasonings we have set forth, if they could be dis- 
passionately considered, would go far to insure more entire 
unanimity than has usually prevailed on any administrative 
question, impeded by popular passions and prejudices, and ob- 
noxious to party feelings. We may submit the following as 
specimens ot the disconnected opinions expressed on the sub- 
ject. Thus the magistrates of the divison of St. Alban's, Herts, 
state — 

A well-organised system of rural police, with a smperintendent in each 
of the principal towns (as, for instance, at Hemel Hempstead, Watford, 
St. A.lban*s, Barnet, Hattield, VVelwyn, in this part of the country), 
having a certain number of police constables under him, and being in 
constant communication with the superintendent of the neighbouring 
district, and under the control of the local magistrates in petty and 
quarter sessions, would be generally acceptable in this part of the 
country, provided it were put upon an economical but still efficient 
footing, and engrafted as much upon the present frame-work as it 
could be found desirable to retain. 

The magistrates of the Bishop Stortford division of that 
county state — 

The local police should be strangers to the place where stationed, 
and, if possible, should be chosen from the respectable part of the 
London police, who are well acquainted with their duty, and would 
have no connexion in the neighbourhood. They should be appointed 
on application by the local magistrates, and approved of by the Lord 
Lieutenant or Secretary of State. 

The magistrates of the division of AUcrtonshire, in the North 
Riding of York, state — 

It appears to us that in case some plan for co-operating with towns 
and places at a distance was established, and particularly with sea-port 
towns, the apprehension of offenders would be greatly facilitated, and 
especially in cases where offenders endeavour to quit the country. We 
are also of opinion that many evils result from the very extensive 
system of vagrancy and mendicancy which at present prevails in tliis 
and other parts of the country. 

A magistrate of the division of the Groytrce Hundred, in 
licrcrord, states — 
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Certainly additional means are required. The appointment of per- 
■oub as officers who are strangers to the neighbourhood would tend 
much, in my opinion, to the discovery of the various crimes which 
occur in this district. At present the offenders and officers are so 
leagued together by consang^uinity, long acquaintance, and oftentimes, 
I fear, by participation in crime that some more efficient force is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

A magistrate of the division of Kirby, in the county of War- 
wick, states — 

A well-organised, efficient, and moveable police would give actual 
security to person and property. I say moveable, to prevent connexions 
being formed which might interfere with the proper discharge of police 
duties. 

In the answer from Nuneaton, in Warwick, it is stated — 

A regular establishment on the London system for night and day 
would accomplish everything. 

The return from Monmouth states — 

The active interference of the new body of police in cities and large 
towns has had the effect of distributing hordes of criminals, and in some 
measure restraining their depredations, but without the system of 
vigilance and activity is pursued the mischief will probably only be 
transferred from town to country. No person can inform against a 
breach of the laws under the penalty of being maltreated. The magis- 
trates have seldom power to act, and then very little inclination on 
their own view. In these districts, through which the high road to 
London to the south of Ireland, and from Bristol to Liverpool lies, the 
country is infested with gangs of vagrants who take the title of dis- 
tressed sailors and produce printed passes, signed and sealed as if by 
magistrates of the South Wales seaports. Cottagers and farmers who 
do not know that such passes are contrary to law, relieve the parties, 
and those who do know it are intimidated by their number. An active 
body of moveable police would soon intercept and diminish the num- 
bers, and a short confinement in solitary cells on bread and water 
would make the vagrants more cautious of taking up the trade when 
every Union through which they must pass might be enabled to treat 
them in the same manner. There are four policemen in the borough of 
Monmouth, who are very active, and two or three others added to this 
force would be sufficient for the duties of the district, but they should 
be all under one superintendent of course. 

The success and general approbation of a central control in 
combination with local management in the administration of 
relief to the poor, a department of administration in which it 
appears to us that unity of management, though important, is 
less essential than it is to the nature of a constabulary and to 
its constitutional principles of action, has led to the extensive 
recommendation of a similar and even of the same organization. 
Thus one magistrate in the Dacorum division of the county of 
Hertford states, — 
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I differ from the other magistrates as to the expediency of puttinp: a 
police force under the appointment and regulation of the local mag:i»- 
tracy. I consider that the present magistracy would be as inefficient 
to organise and direct such a police force as the country requires, as 
the present constables would be to constitute that force. The great de- 
sideratum in a general rural police would be the unity of its operation, 
and that, in my opinion, could only be secured by a management pre 
cisely similar to that of the New Poor Law; namely, by representative 
Boards elected by the local rate-payers associated with the magistracy, 
and those boards under a central control. I consider the machinery of 
the Poor Law Amendment to afford the most perfect model possible 
for the management of all rural police business in this country, for 
without disturbing those principles of local self-government, by means 
of popular representation, which are so entirely interwoven with the 
feelings and habits of the English people, it ensures all the vigour and 
unity of action which could arise from individual direction. I am, there- 
fore, of opinion, not only that a police establishment throughout the 
country is highly necessary, but that its management should be precisely 
similar to that under the New Poor Law. 

§ 278. The newly organised administrative bodies formed 
throughout the country by the appointment of new Boards of 
Guardians under the Poor Law Amendment Act have appeared 
to many persons suitable for the appointment and management 
of a rural constabulary force. This opinion has been so fre- 
quently pressed upon our attention, that we think it incumbent 
upon us to notice it. It has been urged in support of the 
opinion, that these Boards comprehend the magistrates as ex 
officio guardians ; and, moreover, the representatives of all the 
parishes within the Union, who are deeply interested in the 
preservation of the peace, and have good means of giving to 
the paid constables mformation and other aid. Instances have 
moreover been adduced, where such Boards, under peculiar 
circumstances, have appointed and controlled paid constables 
with great advantage. 

§ 2/9. Wc have no doubt that the management by such 
Boards would be deemed good amidst districts where nothing 
could easily be worse ; but our chief objections to such an 
arrangement consist of the stated objections to the manage- 
ment of a police by committees, or by numerous bodies ; to 
local appointments, to untried and practicably unchangeable 
constables, to uncombined and conflicting management, and 
the absence of securities for efficiency or of unity in general 
action. The information derivable by the constables might be 
obtained by subordinate arrangements rather than by statutory 
provisions. The occupiers, or others acting at the Boards of 
Guardians, as representatives of the rate-payers, would have 
opportunities of meeting the magistrates at tnese Boards, and 
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of making to them any representations respecting the state of 
their neighbourhoods, or of the conduct of the constables. 
There would be much business in connexion with the suppres- 
sion of mendicity, and other objects that would bring the paid 
constables in communication with the Boards of Guardians. 
On these occasions the Guardians would have the means of 
communicating useful information to the trained officers. Any 
advantageous arrangements in these respects would come 
about of themselves, if proper discretionary authority were 
allowed for the purpose. 

The return from Abinger, in Dorking, states, — 

Neither should the police force be under the control of the local ma- 
gistracy merely or chiefly. To be thoroughly efficient it should be on 
the central system, overspreading the whole country, like one vast con- 
tinuous piece of net-work, of which the reticulations would be wider, or 
narrower, according to the liberality of the nation in paying for the 
protection of the honest and industrious. 

The central system most efficient, because it affiirds the benefit of 
speedy intercommunication and ready co-operation. Besides exi>e- 
rience proves that every local administration not subordinate nor re- 
sponsible in its details of management to, nor in frequent communica- 
tion v/\{h^ distant authorities, soon lapses into feebleness and indolence. 

The answers contained in the returns from Norwood, in the 
Uxbridge Union, may be given as exemplifications of a large 
class of other communications. 

The return from Norwood states, — 

That a preventive force to be efficiently useful should extend around 
the metropolis to such large towns in Middlesex, Herls, Surrey, Essex, 
and Berks, possessing a similar local protection, and be in constant 
communication with the metropolis and such localities; it should also 
be sufficiently numerous to effectively watch and patrol all the bye lanes 
and roads, and instructed to exercise a constant surveillance over all the 
one-horse and donkey carts, trampers, mendicants, &c. The best mode 
of all would be the establishment of a general police for the whole 
kingdom, united to, and in co-operation with, the Metropolitan Police 
Force. 

The return from Eampisham, in Dorset, states, — 

That we should be included under a general system of rural police, 
of a really efficient character. 

The return from Iver, in Bucks, states, — 

An uniform co-operative system of police, formed throughout the 
country, would prevent the commission of many offences, and conse- 
quenlly the expenses which those offi^nces would have entailed on the 
public. 

The return from the Buckingham Union, states, — 

An efficient police principally acting by night, and independent of 
parochial or local connexions. 
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- The return from Morden Guilden, in Cambridge, states, — 

A system of police, extending to a large number of Parishes, and 
under a central management, is 'particularly desirable. 

We have found considerable unanimity of opinion on the 
subject of the intercommunity of action and information of the 
paid officers. The magistrates of the division of Pontypool 
state, — 

The establishment of local police officers, capable of their duty, keep- 
ing up a regular communication with each other, removeable by the 
magistrates upon information of neglect of duty whenever it may be 
judged expedient, keeping a daily account of every transaction that 
may happen in this division, reporting the same to the chief officer and 
watching and inspecting all beer-houses, lodging-houses, and mump- 
ing-houses. 

The magistrates of the division of Offlow, in South Stafford, 
state, — 

If every parish furnishes as they are required to do at present, one 
constable at least, probably two paid officers in each Union, when they 
are established, would be a sufficient effective force under proper 
arrangement and organization. In populous districts and in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns, more might be found useful. The chief officer, 
whoever he may be, should attend the magistrates' meetings, report to 
them and receive their orders, and a regular system of co-operation be 
established with the constables of the several parishes in the district. 

The magistrates of the division of Kidderminster state, — 

The establishment of a few regular and intelligent constables, even if 
only one for every two or three of the country parishes, would have the 
most beneficial effects both in detecting offenders and operating on the 
minds of persons of bad character by tending to prevent offences. 
Some kind of gradation of constables in each county would, we think, 
be still more efficient, particularly by appointing one to whom the 
others should send reports (respecting suspicious characters, &c.), and 
who should be made in some measure responsible for the others pro- 
perly performing their duties. 

When the subject of the appointment of the constables is men- 
tioned, it is generally to deprecate local appointments. The 
magistrates of MidcQe Agbrigg, in the West Riding of York, 
state,— 

We think it of the greatest importance that the appointment and 
control of the constabulary force should not be vested in the rate- 
payers of townships entirely. 

The return from Eltham, in Kent, states,— 

It would doubtless prove of great service to have a police established 
altogether unconnected with local interests, by which the illegal traffic- 
ing and keeping open of beer-shops and public-houses on the Sabbath 
day, and other various abuses, might be more efficiently put a stop to, 
so injurious to the morals of a rural population, and so fearfully encou- 
raging to the commission of crime* The expense would perhaps be 
increased ; but the prevention of crime, and consequent security of pro- 
perty, would be the result. 

z 
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Whilst tlie general state of insecurity of person and property ? 
from the commission of crime> and the evidence as to the exist- 
ing means of repressing it, appear to us to leave no other alter- 
native than the revival and stringent enforcement of the early 
constitutional local responsibilities for prevention and repression, 
and the appointment of an adequate force bj the supreme es^ 
cutive ; we do not recommend the immediate^ absolute, and gene- 
ral adoption of the last alternative, even with the modificatiois 
we have recommended. Our reasons are as follow :— - 

In the first place, we consider the general and simttltaneou! 
appointment of an efficient force impracticable. We hare shown 
that the success of such a force depends on its training, and the 
appointment and training of a force adequate for the whole 
country must be a work of much labour and time; The only 
sure and available means which suggests itself for this purpose is 
that of following out more extensively the existing practice of 
making draughts from the Metropolitan Police, and supplying 
the vacancies by fresh recruits, who would be trained in it^ 
ranks. In this course the paid local constables who are already 
appointed, and are of the proper physical condition and cha- 
racter, might be removed, and be qualified by a more speedy 
training in the established force, and afterwards located. 

§ 280. In this recommendation we deviate from the principle 
of organization and appointment adopted under the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. Under that Act it was provided that the ap- 
pointments of officers should be by the local authorities, but that 
the control of the appointments, by dismissal or otherwise, should 
be in the Commissioners. On account of the acknowledfed neces- 
sity of obtaining men from a trained force, unconnecfecfwith the 
districts, and of changing them from time to time, as well as of 
reducing the numbers within any district, we propose that the 
appointments should be with the Commissioners of Police, and 
that the magistrates should be invested with the control of the 
appointments by the dismissal of the constables or the removal of 
the chief officers appointed. 

§ 281. In the next place, we consider that were a sufficient 
body of trained men immediately available to ensure success, ft 
would be the best course to proceed with its local organization 
gradually and tentatively. If the Act for the establishment of 
the Metropolitan Police be examined, it will be seen that it 
rather supplied the means of establishing a police than pre- 
scribed any fixed plan. We consider that the success of that 
measure is chieflv ascribable to the course of proceeding which 
was adopted, with the advantages derived from experience on the 
spot, and the use of wide discretionary means to meet new and 
unforeseen exigencies. In the organization of a rural or provin- 
cial constabulary force time would be required for the arrange* 
ment of the force in the several divisions, for the selection of 
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stations, and the adaptation of attendanc^e on the tnagistrat^ at 
the petty or quarter sessions^ for providing the performance td 
such miscellaneous services as those we have described^ and for 
other arrangements which involve much consideration of details. 
After a trained force had been appointed, particular districts^ 
comprehending a population similarly situated (as the whole of 
a manufacturing district)^ might be formedj with apptoptiaiei 
centres for direction, though still in subordination to the general 
directions emanating from the general source of auuiority. 
To these centres, comprehending more than one county, im- 
mediate communications might be made, and much business 
might be transacted there without direct reference to the 
metropolis. The most convenient arrangements, however, for 
general efficiency, could only be suggested by the course of actual 
experience ; and a wide discretionary power should be given, in 
order to secure to the pubUc the advantages of their adoption as 
they arise. The arrangements for the efficiency of such a force 
would be considerably influenced by a new power, namely, that of 
more rapid locomotion by the railroads : by these new mbdeS of 
conveyance the chief force in the metropolis will practically bfe 
brought two-thirds nearer than heretofore to the greater part of 
the country, and to parts of some counties it will, for prat^tical 
purposes, be brought as near almost as the county-town is to thidm. 

§ 282. By the gradual course we propose, the advantages of 
progressive experience would be ensured^ and a large proportion 
of the community would be propitiated by the well working of 
the force. It appears to us to be so far important to obtain the 
zealous co-operation of the magistracy, or of the leading inhabit- 
ants, in aid of the constables in the districts where it is iniro^^ 
duced^ that we would propose to make its introduction exten- 
sively dependent on their votes. If we are not much misled it ii 
probable that the voluntary demands for a trained force would 
keep pace with the means of supplying them. A further advan- 
tage connected with this course would be, that the constables 
would so far feel it to be their interest to propitiate the people of 
the district as to lay the foundation of a habit of attention to their 
wishes in minor but useful services. 

§ 283. We have already stated that applications have beeii 
meule from nearly every parish on the exterior of the boundary of 
the Metropolitan Police to be included within it. We see no 
reason to doubt the general and voluntary extension of this desird 
especially in favour of a force expressly organised to meet the 
wants and conveniences of the rural or provincial districts aided 
by the contribution of a portion of the expense. Should, how- 
ever, this expectation not be realised or not valued to the ftiU 
extent, an opportunity of judging of the supplementary mea- 
sures which might be requisite would still be gained to the Legis- 
lature. 

z2 
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§ 284. We deem it an esdential condition to the fair trial ad 
well working of the new force, and the prevention of harassiBg 
conflicts, that immediately on the adoption of the provisums of 
the New Police Act in any part of the country all powers for the 
appointment of constables, whether paid or unpaid, by whaterer 
authority, should within that place thenceforward cease and 
determine, and all process or notices be served, and all other 
constabulary duties be performed by the paid constables. 

§ 285. Some of the most serious disturbances and breaches of 
the peace are ascribable to the known absence of any prerioos 
organization of any force at hand by which they could be 
repressed. The business of organising the force is proceeded 
with amidst fear and confusion, frequently whilst the country b 
in the possession of rioters. Then persons are taken by surprise, 
suddemy impressed to perform what are to them new and ob- 
viously dangerous duties, and the organization of a proper force 
is delayed by the contests or evasions of persons who are afiaid or 
unwilhng to act 

§ 286. One important point of experience derived from the 
trial of a trained force in the rural districts has been, that (m 
occasions of emergency there has in all cases been much less 
difficulty, and in some cases no difficulty whatsoever, experieoced 
in getting persons to act, for such short time as is usually re- 
quired, as special constables under the guidance of the trained 
officers. (§ 181.) Farmers have stated that they entertained no 
reluctance to act under the lead of persons in whose fitness they 
felt confident. Where a trained constabulary force has been in 
action in the rural districts, the officers have soon been on terms 
of confidential communication with the farmers, and hare received 
from them habitual and important aid in the performance of 
their ordinary duties. The farmers and others, whether occu- 
piers or owners of agricultural property, (which it would be the 
duty of the paid constabulary especisdly to protect,) have habi- 
tually given to such officers, when unconnected with the place, 
information which they would not have given to any of the unpaid 
constables. ITie latter being connected by relationship or other 
ties with persons implicated, and what was known to such con- 
stables being commonly known to their wives, and thence to the 
neighbourhood, they are rarely intrusted with any information. 
This is one additional reason for the provision that the paid con- 
stabulary should not be appointed from within the locaUty. 
After the experience of such advantages as have been derived 
from a constabulary force in places where it has been tried, we 
adopt the opinions expressed to us by farmers and others, that 
the alacrity to give aid against disturbers, on ordinary occasions, 
would be extenued to those occasions when special constables are 
usually required. 

§ 287. To avoid the inconveniences of organising special con* 
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stables under circumstances of confusion and alarm, we propose 
as an addition to the existing provisions of the Special Con- 
stables* Act, that the superintendent of police shall prepare a list 
of persons properly qualified to serve as special constables, and 
that the magistrates in petty sessions shall, at the commence- 
ment of the year, appoint persons who, from within their divi- 
sions, may be called out during the year ensuing to act as special 
constables on the occurrence of any emergency in which special 
constables are now usually required. This we consider would 
be in fact simply giving notice to the proper persons, and enabling 
them to prepare themselves to act at once on being called upon, 
instead of being taken by surprise. We propose that, when 
called out, they should be paid according to the provisions of the 
Special Constables' Act. It would naturally follow, that the per- 
sons pre-appointed to act as special constables would be those in 
whom the magistrates, or the superintendents of the constabulary 
from previous knowledge or communication, would have the 
greatest confidence, or to whom the service would be the least 
inconvenient or disagreeable. We presume that the persons so 
pre-appointed would frequently be the most respectable farmers 
or householders ; and it would be an advantage attendant upon 
the arrangement we propose, that it would introduce the paid 
officers to them, and lead them to communicate freely on ordinary 
occasions. 

§ 288. Should the special constables so pre-appointed prove 
inadequate to any emergency, then additional special constables 
might be sworn in according to the existing method. 

§ 289. Acting on the mode we propose, under the supervision 
of the magistrates, and in communication with the most respect- 
able inhabitants throughout the country, in conformity to general 
rules and information, we feel confident that we should have an 
organised constabulary force exceeding in efficiency almost any 
civil force which has been in operation at any period of the 
history of the country. 

§ 290. The general regulations of the Metropolitan police 
have been voluntarily adopted, in most cases literally, for the 
greater proportion of the new establishments of paid constables 
throughout the country. We propose that these should be modi- 
fied and extended, with full instructions for the information of the 
magistrates and the use of the officers and men in the rural dis- 
tricts. New general orders or regulations to apply to extensive 
lines of communication, as along the highways, regulations for 
the service of process, the routes Tor the removal of prisoners, &c., 
the measures to be taken against migratory depredators, these 
we propose should be framed, as at present, by the Commission- 
ers, subject to the approbation of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. To the magistrates would naturally belong 
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the power of framing the local rulea respeeting attendanees at tk 
quarter seiaions and at petty sessions. 

§ 291. On the application of any county to be included is die 
provisions of the New Police Act^ the practical course t^ 
would probably be to send down a superintendent^ or other supe- 
rior officer, to confer with the local magiatrates, and to prepife 
and report as to the requisite arrangements on which the proper 
force would be appointed for the district and put in actiim. lo 
the extent to which the business was performed progressifdy, it 
would be the less severe on the Commissioners in Liondon. Wi 
perceive no occasion for reconunending the appointment of mj 
new functionaries^ or for doing more than making such additioBi 
as may, from time to time, appear to be requisite to the subordi- 
nate official establishment, to meet the increased correspondenee 
and relieve the Commissioners from the details of ordinuj 
routine. 

§ 292. After some progress had been made extended AstrkU 
might be formed, such as the whole of a manufacturing district, 
in the chief town of which a large force would be required, and 
from which, as from a minor centre, the men might be appointed 
for the surrounding districts, and dianged from thence. Expe- 
rience would probably suggest that a large proportion of the local 
business of the constabulary force might be naore convenieDtlj 
dispatched in the larger adjacent towns than in the metropolif. 
But all such arrangements would arise much better as the result 
of actual practice than from any d priori plan. 

§ 293. We are fully aware that the plan we have proposed of 
the gradual extension of the provisions of the New Police Act, 
on tne voluntary application of the magistrates or other local 
authorities, is liable to the objection of inconsistency with much 
of the evidence we have adduced, and as being fraught with the 
disadvantages of separate action and with the chances of powerful 
and effectual opposition being raised by those who may have a 
direct interest in opposing the establishment of an efficient force. 

^ § 294. We indeed consider it desirable that a power should be 
given to Her Majesty's Government to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the peace by an efficient constabulary force in those of the 
manufacturing or other districts where any free deliberation on 
the subject Is prevented by the influence of the interests adverse 
to good order or legal restraints. The necessity of making such 
exceptions to the permission to adopt the provisions of the Act 
will doubtless be taken into consideration by Parliament We 
shall only observe upon the subject, that generally we have re- 
commended the permissive course as being, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the most expedient with the view to the eonciiiation 
of voluntary exertions in aid of the operations of the new force ; 
but that^ to whatever extent the permissive power were narrowed. 
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and a discretionary power of introducing the force given to the 
commiBsioners of the metropoUtan force« we can entertain no 
doubt that it would be introduced in a manner equally satisfac- 
tory to the pubUc ; and much more efficiently^ because more regu- 
larly and connectedly than would be practicable from scattered 
and irregular applications. 

§ 295. On investigating the modes of action of a trained force 
for the prevention of crime, we have received much information 
which appears to us to be of much practical importance, and as 
tending to show the principles for its prevention by a paid agency. 
We beg leave to be permitted to make this information the subject 
of a separate Report ; as also that we may include in such sepa- 
rate Report the information we have received on that head of our 
Commission which requires us to examine and report on those 
proceedings before trial by which crime may be most effectually 
prevented. 

§ 296. On this last topic we shall set forth measures we deem 
essential for obtaining the complete co-operation of the public in 
aid of the ordinary proceedings of any trained force for the pre* 
vent ion of crime. 

§ 297. Our chief recommendations being, in iact, inductions 
from as impartial an examination as we could make of the prin- 
ciples of organization of a constabulary force in Ireland ; from the 
organization and action of a trained and responsible force in pro- 
tecting nearly two millions of persons in the metropolis ; froqi the 
trial of the new police in nearly two hundred different places, 
under varied circumstances, — we consider we have proceeded upon 
a basis of experience sufficiently wide to justify our confidence in 
the measures we have recommended. 

We now beg leave to reciaipitulate the chief conclusions which 
we have endeavoured to set forth in this our Report. 

I. Having, with a view to judge of the extent of any requisite 
remedy by means of a paid constabulary force, made a 
general investigation as well 4s to the state of crime as to 
the present state of the unpaid constabulary^ we find in 
respect to the state of crime — 

1. That the public information as to the number of crimes 
committed, inferred from the extent of crimes judicially pursued 
and punished, is widely erroneous. (§ 1, 2, 3, 4) 

2. That there is an average of upwards of 100,000 commit- 
ments annually to the gaols of the able-bodied population of 
England and Wales for criminal offences. (§ 12.) 

3. That there are from 11,000 to 20,000 persons constantly in 
the criminal gaols, of which number a large proportion are per- 
sons known as living wholly by habitual depredation ; and iVom 
inquiries made in a large number of the individual cases of pri- 
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soners confined for thefts in these gaols, we find that on tbe 
average such prisoners in the rural districts, where there b no 
trained constabulary, have been at large living by depredatioo 
during average periods upwards of five years ; and that the cfi- 
minal prisoners in the gaols in the towns, where there is a paid 
and trained force, have not been able to pursue their depmh- 
tions more than half that time. But that nevertheless, in either 
districts, prisoners are liberated with the prospect and the temp- 
tation of a career of unknown but long duration for the futare, 
before permanent removal by process of law or by natural causei 

(§ 10. 11.) 

4. That with relation to the particular crimes committed bj 

such habitual depredators, no information is possessed by the 
unpaid constables. (§ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.) 

5. That it results from a special investigation of the habits of 
the classes of habitual depredators ; that a large proportion d 
them are migratory ; that they migrate from town to town, and 
from the towns where thev harbour, and where there are distinct 
houses maintained for their accommodation (§ 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39), they issue forth and commit depredations upon the sar- 
rounding rural districts; the metropolis bein^ the chief centre 
from wmch they migrate : and that they harbour in provincial 
towns in proportion to their magnitude, and in proportion to tbe 
facilities for plunder or to the absence of protection in the sur- 
rounding districte. (19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34.) 

6. That judging from particular cases in which we have made 
inquiries, a large proportion, if not always the majority, of pri- 
soners in the county gaols, for offences committed within the rural 
districts, are persons who have migrated from the towns to the 
rural districts. (§ 24.) 

7. That from the impunity enjoyed by the classes of depre- 
dators, migrant or resident, property is rendered insecure; in 
some places so much so on the part of the labouring classes as 
greatly to impair the value of property to them, and their motives 
to industry and frugality. (§ 31, 43.) 

8. That in the rural districts agricultural produce is subjected 
to extensive depredation, which often interferes with the most advan- 
tageous course of production. (§ 41, 42, 43, 146, 147, 148, 207.) 

9. That a large proportion of the highways are left without 
any protection whatsoever from any constabulary or other civil 
force. (§51.) 

10. I'hat on the highways of a large part of the country com- 
mercial travellers and strangers who travel singly, otherwise than 
by public conveyances, and carry money about them, abstain 
from travelling after dark, from fear of robbery and violence ; 
and that farmers return from market in company, from the like 
fear, after dark. (§ 51, 207.) 
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11. That the products of commercial industry in transitu on 
the highways being almost entirely without protection from any 
civil force, are subject to extensive and systematic depredation. 
(§ 52, 53, 55, 56.) 

12. That in the absence of due protection, property carried 
by sea in ships which are wrecked on those parts of the coast 
wnere shipwrecks occasionally or frequently occur, is subject to 
extensive habitual depredation, and life is endangered or lost 
under circumstances of barbarity disgraceful to a civilised 
nation. (§ 58, 59, 60, 61.) 

II. Having investigated the general causes of depredation, of 

vagrancy, and mendicancy, as developed by examinations 
of the^ previous lives of criminals and of vagrants in the 
gaols, we find that in scarcely any cases is it ascribable 
to the pressure of unavoidable want or destitution ; and 
that in the great mass of cases it arises from the temp* 
tation of obtaining property with a less degree of labour 
than by regular industry, which they are enabled to do 
by the impunity occasioned by the absence of the proper 
constitutional protection to tne subject. (§ 65.) 

III. Having specially examined the state of public security 
against breaches of the peace in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, we find, 

1. That the free investment of capital and employment of 
labourers, and the progress of manufacturing industry is im- 
peded and endangered, and combinations carried on by violent 
and unlawful means ; that murder has been resorted to, and that 
threats of murder, and arson, and personal violence are resorted 
to by such combiners as means to eficct their objects. (§ 66, 
67, 71, 75, 76, 77. 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86.) 

2. That for the prevention of the disturbances peculiar to 
such districts, as well as for the prevention of the more ordinary 
breaches of the peace, amidst the new and increasing popula- 
tion, no other efficient force than a military force is provided. 
(§ 86, 88, 89, 90, 97, 130, 131.) 

3. That such force is inadequate for the purpose of the pre- 
vention of disorders, and that from the reluctance which is felt 
in having recourse to it for the purpose of repression, it is 
rarely used until considerable evil has been occasioned. 

4. And we further find that from the want of an efficient 
preventive force, the peace and manufacturing prosperity of 
the country are exposed to considerable danger, (§ %, 98.) 

IV. Having specially investigated the state of the constabu- 
lary force and the execution of the constitutional prin- 
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ciples of penal administratioii conneotecl with thai fotct 
we find, 

1. That the early constitutional principles of local retpoB- 
sibility for offences committed^ by compensation to the sidfar- 
ers, or by amercements to the Crown, has been impaired ; and 
that there does not exist an adequate local interest to entofe 
the adoption of efficient means ror the prevention of crinei, 
especially of crimes committed against the persons of straagen. 
ttftvellers, or wayfarers. (§ 99, 105, 106.) 

2. That in the majority of instances, the courts leet, or otiMi 
functionaries charged with the duty of appointing fit and 
proper persons to act as constables, do not appoint persons wk 
possess the requisite legal qualifications in respect of inteUi- 

fence, substance, character, and connexions, (o 1 13, 125, 1% 
27.) 

3. That the modes of carrying out the early constitutional 
principles of action of a constabulary force, of seeking infor- 
mation of offences, felonies, or misdemeanours committed, and 
of instituting quick and fresh pursuit for the apprehension of the 
offenders, have fallen into desuetude, and tnat no new modes 
adapted to the present circumstances of society have been in- 
troduced. (§ 102, 103, 116.) 

4. That offenders, after having committed extensive depre- 
dations in one district, have recourse to another ; the people in 
which, having received no warning, are enabled to take no 
measures of prevention ; and that until detected and pursued 
by some private individuals, usuallj at their own private cost, 
the depredators proceed without interruption by aoy public 
ofiicersfrom district to district. (§117, Hy, 120, 121.; 

5. That the criminal law is often extensively dispensed with, 
and its execution left to the discretion of private and un- 
authorised individuals. 

6. That in consequence of the extensive dereliction of the 
constitutional principles of penal administration, self-protection 
is extensively resorted to by private individuals separately, as 
well as by individuals associating together for mutual protec- 
tion. (§ 117, 118, 122,123.) 

7. Tnat there are upwards of 500 private or voluntary as- 
sociations for self-protection in different parts of the country, by 
the payment of rewards for the apprehension of felons and the 
expenses of their prosecution, independently of a large number 
of associations for self-protection by subscription for the main- 
tenance of private watchmen ; and pf other private associations 
for the removal of various evils, such as the suppression of 
vagrancy and mendicancy, which it is the business of the Go- 
vernment to prevent or repress. (S 118.) 

8. That the protection obtained by such associations is in 
proportion to the cost extremely inadequate, and that the 
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practice of investing private hands with public powers for their 
own use is fraught with much inconvenience, and some danger 
of mischief to the public by large associations. (S 57, 120, 121, 
123, 124.) 

9. That the proper performance of the legal duties of con- 
stables in the present state of the law and circumstances of the 
community would require from persons otherwise properly 
qualified in respect to substance and character, a sacrifice of 
time and labour which would render the compulsory service of 
the office grievously burthensome, and that within the time 
allowed for such service the requisite information and experience 
for its proper performance could not ordinarily be obtained. 
(§ 134.) 

10. That it is essential to the proper performance of the 
duties in question that thev should oe performed by an agency 
specially trained, paid, and. appointed, during goodf behaviour, 
for the purpose, and sulnccted to the control of superior and 
trained officers, who are themselves specially qualified and sub- 
jected to eflFective responsibility. (§ 135, 136, 137, 139.) 

V. Having specially investigated the cases of the trial of 
paid constables, in the case of the trial of a paid 
constabulary force appointed and controlled, according 
to an Act of Parliament for the county of Chester, by 
the magistrates at quarter and petty sessions (§ 140, 
141, 142, 144, 146 147, 148, 149), we find, 

1. That the appointment and management of a paid con- 
stabulary force in separate divisions, separately managed at 
the discretion of the justices at the petty sessions of those 
divisions, is an arrangement of itself incompatible with any 
efficient and economical system for the prevention of crime. 
(§ 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161.) 

2. That such a mode of local appointment and separate 
management in separate divisions aoes not comprehend any 
adequate local interest or proper security for the due protection 
of property or persons unconnected with the vicinity on the 
hignways, or for the enforcement of the constitutional responsi- 
bilities in that behalf to the sovereign authority. (§ 52, 55, 61.) 

3. That any administration of apaid constabulary on a less scale 
than for a whole county does not comprehend a sufficiently 
wide basis for ultimate and complete efficiency and economy, 
either as to the county regarded separately, or in its general 
relation to the rest of the kingdom. (§ 168, 169, 170.) 

4. That the appointment and executive control of any paid 
constabulary force for the conservation of the peace are proved 
to be incompatible \rith the due and impartial discharge of the 
iunctions of the justice of the peace^ with the maintenance of 
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proper respect for the office, or the efficient direotion and con- 
trol of the force itself, or the avoidance of party or local 
animosities, or the jealousies arising on the part of tne laboar- 
ine classes from the relation of employer and workmen. (§96, 
1^, 131, 146, 155, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 16i 
166, 167.) 

YI. Having examined the effects and tendencies of the oiher 
paid constabulary forces, separately organised and di- 
rected in towns, we find — 

1. That whilst the paid forces which have been instituted on 
the model of the Metropolitan Police force, in many of tk 
municipal towns, have rendered considerable benefits to the 
inhabitants of those towns, they have not gained these benefits 
by preventing or suppressing the whole of the evils from which 
they are freed, but by shifting a portion of it, or driving depre- 
dators into adjacent districts. (§^, 25, 199.) 

2. That a considerable proportion of the habitual depreda- 
tors in the rural districts harbour in the towns, where, since 
they do not, unless under safe opportunities, pursue their prac- 
tices, they receive no molestation. (§ 200.) 

3. That, in consequence of the absence of a proper con- 
stabulary force and the want of due protection in the rural 
districts, the towns are subject to the occasional escapes of de- 
linquents, and are obliged to maintain a stron^r or more 
expensive constabulary force than would otherwise be necessary 
(§ 207, 208) to guard against criminals who subsist chiefly hj 
depredations in the surrounding country. 

4. That the like results must be produced by separate or 
uncombined arrangements for the prevention of crime (^ 169, 
171, 204.) 

VII. Having investigated the most favourable instances oS 
the trial of a paid and well-appointed constabulary force 
in the rural districts, we find — 

1. That by means of such force the habitual depredations of 
resident delinquents have been prevented, and that they have 
been reformed or constrained to courses of honest industry. 
(§ 198, 172, 174.) 

2. That the districts in which such force has acted have 
been kept free from vagrants and mendicants, and from migra* 
tory depredators ; and that habitual depredations on agricul- 
tural produce and crimes in general against property have 
been prevented. (§ 172, 176, 184, 186, 190, 197.) 

3. That the disorders in beer-shops and ill-regulated houses 
of public resort, and other sources of temptation and causes of 
domestic distress and immorality, have been repressed. (§ 176.) 
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4. That for a time, and during the continuance of the full 
eflRciency of the force, the public peace, the efficiency of the 
laws, and the authority of the magistrates have been restored 
or increased as regards riotous or individual infractions, and 
a state of order produced, such as to leave but little immediate 
anxiety in the minds of the peaceable and well-disposed of the 
population for further amendment. (§ 176, 179.) 

VIII. Having inquired into the services other than in the 
prevention or repression of crime which a paid and well- 
appointed constaoulary force may render, we find — 

1. That they may render extensive public service in the 
prevention of the loss of life and destruction of property, and 
in the diminution of the feelings of alarm arising from calamities 
by fire or other causes. (217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 
225.) 

2. That they may render various local, civil, and adminis- 
trative services, as in reporting on the state of the roads, and 
in maintaining the free transit of persons and goods. (§ 174, 
227,218,229.) 

3. That they may aid the public service of administrative 
departments of the Government ; and especially that they may 
to an important extent prevent the infraction of the laws of the 
Excise and Customs, and thereby increase the revenue. (§ 189^ 
212, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237.) 

IX. Having inquired as to the mode in which such a force 
should be appointed, and the probable expense, we find — 

1. That it is essential for the efficiency and attainment of all 
compatible services from a constabulary force, — first, that the 
constables should be trained, or appointed from a trained force 
(155, 156, 157, 150,160, 176, 187, 188, 195, 196); secondly, 
that neither by appointment or otherwise should they be pri- 
vately connected with the district in which they act (§ 125, 
179, 180) ; thirdly, that they should at periods be changed 
from district to district (6 160, 180, 187, 209); fourthly, that 
whilst they should act under local direction for the performance 
of various local and administrative duties, for the repression of 
the practices of migratory depredators, vagrancy, and offences 
whicn concern the community at large more than the particular 
locality, they must act under general rules and principles, and 
in subordination to general directions from one general and 
responsible executive authority. (266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 290.) 

2. That such a trained and moveable force, under general 
and responsible direction, will produce greater advantages than 
at least double the number of untrained^ irremoveable con** 
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stablef, acting more expensively under separate, MdependeBl 
and voluntary^ or untrained and irresponsible direction. (§241.) 

3. That the expense of a general and uniform force, wbick 
we believe would be adequate to the attainment of these ob- 
jects, would be under half a million sterling per annum. 

4. That the saving from the services of such a force would 
be considerable ; that, independently of the saving to indiii* 
duals of the greater proportion of the money or produce not 
taken by habitual depredators, there woulcl be much same 
effected on upwards ot two millions of money, now expended 
chiefly in the cost of repression and of punishment in tarioos 
ways ; amongst others, in the maintenance of delinquents in 
gaols, in transports, and in the penal colonies, as well as in the 
prevention of frauds upon the revenue. (§ 247, 249, 250.) 

5. That much time, which we cannot accurately determine, 
would be required to obtain proper persons and fit them hj 
training for the proper discharge of their duties, and to or- 
ganise an efficient trained force. (§ 252, 279.) 

6. That the onl^ available district or trained force that can 
at present be obtamed is the new Metropolitan Police force. 

7. That in the ^reat majority of instances, or nearly sll of 
the successful triiu of a paid constabulary force, have been in- 
stances where trained men have been obtained from the Metro- 
politan Police force, comprehending about 200 instances in 
towns and rural districts. 

We therefore propose — 

I. That as a primart remedy for thk evils set forth, a 

PAID CX)NSTABULARY FORCE SHOULD BE TRAIN BD» APPOINTED, Al^D 
ORGANISED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT RECOGNISED BY 

THE Legislature in thr appointment of the hew Metropo- 
litan Police Force. 

II. That for this purpose on an application w writing, 
under the hands and seals of a majority of the justices 
assembled at any quarter sessions of the peace for the 
county, setting forth the insecurity of person and pro- 
perty, and the want of paid constables, the commis- 
SIONERS OF Police shall, with the approbation of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, direct 
the location op SUCH constables and such officers as 

MAY, UPON EXAMINATION BY THE SAID COMMISSIONERS, BR 
deemed adequate for the due PROTECTION OF LIFE OR PRO- 
PERTY WITHIN THE COUNTY. 

III. The force shall be paid one-fourth from the Con- 
solidated Fund and three-fourths from the county rates, 
as a part of the general expenses of the whole county. 

IV. That the constables so appointed shall report their 
proceedings to the justices of the peace of thb quarter 

and petty sessions where they are STATiONRO. 
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V. That* the superintendents shall be subject to dis- 
missal UPON the representation op the justices of the 

PEACE IN QUARTER SESSIONS, AND THAT THE SERJEANTS AND 
constables SHALL BE SUBJECT TO DISMISSAL UPON THE REPRE- 
SENTATION OF THE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN PEtTY SESSIONS. 

VI. That the justices of the peace shall frame rules 

AND REGULATIONS FOR THE SERTICE OF PROCESS AND ATTEND-* 
ANCE AT PETTY OR QUARTER SESSIONS OF SUCH FORCE, WHICH 
RULES SHALL BE SUBMITTED TO THE SECRETARY OF StATE, AND, 
IF APPROVED BY HIM, SHALL BE BINDING. 

VII. That the Commissioners shall frame rules and 

REGULATIONS FOR THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE POLICE, 
WHICH RULES SHALL, ON THE APPROBATION OF THE SECRETARY 

OP State, be binding. 

§ 298. ITie principles embodied in our recommendations 
being based on extensive experience, we feel confident that 
however they may for a time be impeded by adverse interests, 
those interests and the prejudices engendered by them will yield 
before the light of future experience which will lead to thd 
ultimate adoption of measures on the principles of those we 
propose. If one uniform and trained lorce be efficiently di- 
rected to the prevention or repression of crime we cannot aoubt 
of success. 

§ 299. We can find no solid grounds for the supposition 
often entertained that a large amount of crime is a necessary 
evil incident to the present condition of society, and that the 
most ignorant and base of the community may defeat the exer- 
tions of a well-appointed agency instituted for the repression of 
their crimes. 

6 300. The appointment of a proper force for the prevention 
or repression of crimes has sometimes been viewed ^th appre- 
hension on the supposition that such a force might be used to 
impair the political liberty of the subject. 

if we were to admit that a diminution instead of an in* 
crease of the political liberty of the subject were the probable 
consequence of the establishment of an efficient constabulary 
force, we should nevertheless be prepared to show that th^ 
evils we have found in existence in some districts, and the ab- 
jfect subjection of the population to fears which may be termed 
a state of slavery, which the objectors would endure from a 
groundless fear of the loss of liberty, form a condition much 
worse in all respects than any condition that could be imposed 
by any government that could exist in the present state of 
society in this country. We do not believe that in this country 
any government could possibly exist which subjected the people 
to domiciliary attacks, and to have their houses broken open 
and plundered, and their lives endangered at night, or which 
caused a large proportion of the population to abstain from 
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travelling singly after dark for fear of being put in danger of 
their lives and stripped of their property by armed men^ — 
which allowed its agents to pillage or maltreat the unfortu- 
nate people wrecked on the coasts, or which generally in- 
flicted such evils as are now inflicted by upwards of 40,000 
thieves, robbers, or marauding hordes of various descriptions, 
against whom the honest in almost every part of the country 
have been driven to associate for self-defence. Neither do 
we see any motives which could induce any government in 
these times to impose political restraints so oppressive or so 
mischievous on any industrious community as we find imposed 
by illegal means on the manufacturing population of the city 
oi Norwich and other parts of the kingdom ; nor do we believe 
that by any form of the abuse of the powers of a government 
it could use any such agency as secret committees have em- 
ployed in the manufacturing districts to coerce the honest 
and industrious, but peaceable, to purposes injurious to them, 
by actual murder or the fear of life or maiming, or the threats 
of such fire and pillage as were displayed in the burning of the 
city of Bristol. 

§ 301. The apprehensions expressed of danger to the liberty 
of the subject from the institution of a preventive police are 
iisually supported by reference to institutions having tnat name 
on the continent ; but we believe it will be found that the 
notions prevalent as to the state and operations of such insti- 
tutions are even more erroneous than those we have found pre- 
valent on the state of the penal administration in this country. 
We believe it will be found that the police force in a neigh- 
bouring country, which has been referred to as a preventive 
police, IS in no proper sense in sound theory or actual practice 

{>reventive ; and that it has had none of the chief effects popu- 
arly attributed to it. Although organised for political pur- 
poses, to the neglect, as we believe, of the main purposes of 
a preventive poUce — the protection of private individuals in the 
enioyment of their rights against infractions by depredators or 
others, — it has not saved the various governments which have 
depended on it, if any have ; and in all large movements by the 
whole of the community it has been disregarded^ or thrown 
aside as of no serious account. The trained force wliich we 
propose is of little more than one constable to 2,000 inhabit- 
ants ; — a force three or four times more numerous than that we 
propose were absurd as a means of constraining the whole com- 
munity to any course which they felt to be inimical to them. 
What such a force might do with the tacit consent of the com- 
munity, and what we believe to be most important for the liberty 
of the subject it should do, is to enforce the laws for the sup- 
pression of illegal conspiracies, riots, or dangerous violences, by 
vrhich ignorant or fanatical^ or rapacious minorities may seek their 
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ends. Without the assent or aid of the community, that is to 
say, without information from the people, a police or consta- 
bulary force cannot perform properly even its ordinary duties. 

§ 302. The safe course for maintaining the freedom of the 
subject appears to us to be, not to render the authorities im- 
potent, but to make them strictly responsible for the use of the 
power with which they may be invested for the public service. 
The securities respecting which the greatest anxiety should be 
manifested, are the securities that the power which the Legis- 
lature may confer for the general advantage shall be fully 
used. The great mass of evil indicated in our Report is ascri- 
bable not to the abuse, but to the neglect and disuse of bene- 
ficial powers. The chief and proper objection, as we conceive, 
to the police forces abroad are, tnat they act on powers which 
are arbitrary: the force which we propose could only acton 
powers which are legal, and for whicn they would be responsible 
to the courts of law, and ultimately to the Parliament. 

§ 303. What has been done partially in particular places, 
may be done generally and more completely throughout the 
country, by the more elhcient application of the like means. If 
a constabulary force were well appointed and trained on a 
uniform system, and were placed under trained and responsible 
direction for the whole country, it would, we are assured, soon 
enable all Your Majesty's subjects to sleep under a feeling of 
security from midnight plunder and violence ; it would give 
protection to the industrious classes in the enjoyment of pro- 
perty, and by enhancing its value create additional motives to 
industry and frugality ; it would give freedom and security to 
travellers on the roads, and humane succour to natives, and 
hospitality to strangers thrown by shipwreck on our coasts ; it 
would free the country from mendicancy and vagrancy, and the 
various evils that follow in their course ; it would free the in- 
dustry of the manufacturing labourers and increase the induce- 
ments to the investment of capital by protecting them from 
lawless violence ; it would tend to secure the people from the 
alarms and dangers of riotous disturbances of the peace, by 
affording a powerful means of repressing them without the risk 
of military execution and bloodshed, without putting hostile 
parties in array against each other, without engendering ani- 
mosities by arming neighbour to conflict with neighbour, and 
master with servant ; — ^1 this, and much more beneficent ser- 
vice it might be made to render at an immediate expense of 
less than one-fourth of the sum recently saved by one amend- 
ment in local administration ; or, as we feel confident, all these 
great objects may be accomplished with an ultimate saving of 
the whole expense from upwards of two millions of money, now 
chiefly expended on what nave been proved before Committees 

2 a 
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of both Houses of Parliament, and pronounced by them to be, 
ineffective or demoralising systems of punishment. 
All which we now humbly certify to Your Mi^esty. 

(Signed) (L.S.) CHABLES SHAW LEFEVRE. 
(L.S.) CHARLES EOWAN. 
(L.S.) EDWIN CHADWICK 

Whilehall Hace. 
March 27, 1839. 
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No. 1. 

Where any Magistrates of the Petty Sessions may be desirous qf answer- 
ing any questions individually, those answers should each be distiU" 
guished by the Initials qf the Magistrate making them. 

1. What is the extent and supposed population of the division for vihich 
you act? 

2. What number of acting magistrates reside generally \vithin your divi- 
sion? 

3. State, as nearly as you can, the number of felonies and misdemeanours 
committed during the last twelve months within your division? 

4. What proportion of the offenders has been apprehended? 

5. Do the constables apprehend offenders without being specially ap- 
plied to for that purpose ? 

C. To what causes do you ascribe the failure to bring the offenders to 
justice ; and have such failures been ascribable in any cases to the ineffi- 
ciency of the constables ? 

7. Are there any, and what peculiar facilities or inducements to the 
commission of crime within your division ? 

8. By what means, as you conceive, may they be removed ? 

9. In case of depredation in your division, is escape with the property 
easy ; and is such property easily disposed of? 

10. Is there reason to believe that the depredations committed within 
your division have been committed by persons who do not reside in it ; if 
so, from what place or direction are they supposed to come ? 

1 1. Are there within your division any lodging-houses for trampers, va- 
grants, or mendicants, or any peculiar inducements to vagrancy or men- 
dicancy ? 

12. Are these lodging-houses frequently inspected; and by what 
officers ? 

13. Are offenders frequently apprehended there ? 

14. Are there within your division any persons who have no visible or 
known means of obtaining their livelihood honestly, and who are believed 
to live by habitual depredation, or by illegal means ? Will you state the 
numbers and supposed habits of such persons ? 

15. Are the beer-shops or public-houses within your division the subject 
of complaint ; and are they, in point of fact, ill conducted? 

16. since the year 1829 have there been any riots or tumults within your 
division ? if any, describe them and their supposed objects. 

1 7. Since the year 1829 have there been any fires within your division ? 
If so, specify their nature, and whether they were suspected to have been 
wilfully caused ; and what were the effe cts so far as relates to the loss of 
life or property ? 

18. Was any efficient assistance rendered by the constables in arresting 
the progress of the fires, or in apprehending the offenders or suspectea 
persons ? 

2a2 
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19. Since the same period have there been any malicious" injuries com- 
mitted on cattle or other property ; and if so, what number ? 

80. Is there reason to believe that offences of any description within yoor 
division are much more frequent than any official information would give 
reason to suppose ? 

21. What is the number of constables in your division, and how are ibey 
appointed ? 

22. From what class of persons are they usually selected, and are the)* 
permitted to provide substitutes ? 

23. What description of persons usually serve as substitutes ? 

24. What is usually paid to them by the principal ? 

25. Have the persons serving as substitutes any other emoluments or 
inducements to Kcrve the office ? 

26. Have constables or their substitutes a competent knowledge of the 
law with relation to the duties of their office ? 

27. Are their connexions or interests such as might tempt them to con- 
nive at illegal practices, or cause them to be less active than they ought to 
be in the performance of their duty ? 

28. Can you ascertain, by examining competent persons who have senred 
the office of constable, what is the annual cost on an average to the public, 
and the individual, of the services of a constable durinsr the year? 

29. Does any nightly patrol appear to be requisite within your division ? 

30. Do the hi^h roads in your division require patrolling ? 

^ 31. In case of the commission of an^ offence, are there any public 
means of promptly spreading information or of pursuing the offender? 
Describe the means, and specify the extent of district over which such ia- 
formation can be carried ; m what time, and at what cost, 

32. In the case of the occurrence of any riots or tumults, what means are 
available for their suppression, and for the apprehension of the offenders ; 
and do you find any difficulty in securing the prompt attendance of a suffi- 
cient number of persons to act efficiently as special constables for the pio- 
tection of your division ? 

33. In case of need, are there any and 'what means of co-operation be- 
tween your division and other divisions in the same or different counties ? 

34. Are there within your division any, and what class of persons, such 
as army pensioners or others, who may be relied upon for trustworthy ser- 
vice as special constables ? 

35. Is any difficulty or delay experienced in the service of warrants, or 
the execution of processes, or in the performance of their duties, civil and 
penal, by constables as at present appointed within your division? If so, 
specify the difficulties and their consequences. 

36. Do anv delays or obstructions arise from constaldes being restricted 
from acting beyond their immediate district ? 

37. Are there within your division any, and what number of officers paid 
to keep the peace or give their whole time to the execution of their duties 
as constables ? If so, state what is the whole expense of maintiinin^ 
them, including their salaries and equipments ; the authority under which 
they are appointed, and the fund out of which they are paid. 

38. On the apprehension of any offender, to what distance is it requisite 
to take him to a magistrate ? 

39. In case a prisoner is remanded for further examination, in what place 
and manner is he secured ; and to what distanae is it necessary to send 
him to a place of legal confinement ? 

40. In case he is committed for trial, what lis the distance of the prison 
to which he must be sent ; and what is the expense of his conveyance 
thither, including maintenance ? 

41. Is any, and what part of the procedure before trial, the subject of 
eomplaint on account of trouble, delay, and expense? If so, speeiiy their 
effect in inducing persons to withhold information or otherwise. 
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42. Supposinjj it desirable to appoint paid constables to pive their whole ) 
time to the performance of their duties, what other useful functions might | 

be assisrned to them ? 

43. How many paid constables do you consider would be requisite in 

your division ? 

44. Are their any voluntary associations for the protection of property or 
the prosecution of offenders within your division ? If so, describe them, 
and state their effects in preventing crime. 

45. Is there within your division any voluntary association for the sup- 
pression of vagrancy and mendicity ? If so, state its effects. 

46. What proportion of the expenses now incurrtd by the public in the 
apprehension and prosecution of offenders do you conceive might be saved 
by the establishment of a more efficient preventive force? 

47. Do any and what additional means ai)pear to you to be desirable ia 
your division for increasing the actual security, and the sense of security to 
person and property ? 

48. Have you any other information to give or suggestions to offer in 
furtherance of the objects of this commission? 

Signatures of the magistrates who makel 
tlie answers ' 



No. 2. 

Where any Member of the Waic/i Committee may be desirous of answering 
any questions individually, those answers should each be distinguish^ 
by his Initials, 

1. What is the extent and population of the borough? 

2. Has there been a constabulary force formed under the provisions of 
the 5th and 6th Wm. IV. cap. 76 ? 

3. State the entire number of the paid constables. 

4. Are there any, and what gradations of rank in the constabulary ? 

5. Do they wear a uniform or distinguishing dress ? 

6. What IS the pay of a constable of each class ? 

7. Is the clothing or lodging of the constables supplied ? and if so, state 
the cost. 

8. Are there any other emoluments received by the constables? 

9. Is there any other expenditme for the purposes of police ? and if so, 
state the amount under the respective heads. 

10. What is the total yearly cost of the police ? 

11. Are the appointments of the paid constables temporary, or during 
the good behaviour of the individuals? 

12. Were any of the appointments given to individuals who had been em- 
ployed elsewhere as paid constables ? and if so, state how many, and where 
they had been so employed. 

13. Do you find that you can now procure a sufficient number of men of 
good character, and competent to serve as paid constables for the payment 
given? 

14. Be so good as to send a copy of any general instructions or regula* 
tions given to the constabulary. 

15. What effects have been produced by the new constabulary acting 
upon these regulations? Specify any improvements which have taken 
place in consequence. 

IG. Have you a record of crimes, offences, and occurrences calling for 
the interference of the police for the year 1836 ? If so, can a copy be 
sent? 
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17. To whom are offences or events requiring the Interrenfios of the 
constables reported ? 

18. Do the paid constables report defects in the paying and deansni^ of 
the roads, and in the lighting or watering of the borough; ordothqr 
superintend the performance of those duties ? 

19. Is it the duty of the paid constables to take steps for the remonl of 
', nuisances or obstructions ? 

20. Are they charged with the care of the fire-engines ? 
f 21. Is it their duty to inspect weights and measures ? 

I 22. Besides any of the functions above enumerated, do thej perform any 
j other duties than those which relate to the prevention of offences, and the 
' detection of offenders ? 

23. What is the distance of the nearest town or village in which there a 
no establishment of paid constables ? 

24. Do you find any, and what evils arise from there not being an? paid 
or constabulary force in the villages or rural districts adjacent to the 
borough ? 

25. Are there within your borough any lodging-houses for the reeeptkn 
of vagrants or trampers ; or any houses which are places of known resort 
of thieves, or habitual offenders against the law ? 

26. Is there reason to believe that the depredations committed witbia 
the borough have been committed by persons who do not reside in it? 
If so, from what place or direction are they supposed to come ? 

27. Is there any local paper periodically published in the nature o( 
Police Gazette or Hue and Cry, for making public all crimes that hate 
been committed, and giving a description of the guilty or suspected pe^ 
sons? 

28. Is there any mode established for eommunieating such inteliigeiiee 
to other places ? 

29. Are there any, and what arrangements made for pursuit of offenders 
escaping from the borough ? 

30. Or for capture of persons coming within the borough who htve 
committed offences elsewhere ? 

31. Are there within your l)orongh any persons who hare no visible or 
known means of obtaining their livelihood honestly, and who are believed 
to live by habitual depredation, or by illegal means ? Will you slate the 
numbers and supposed habits of such persons ? 

32. To what causes do you ascribe the failure to bring the offenders to 
justice ? 

33. Is any, and what part of the procedure before trial, the subject of 
complaint on account of trouble, delav, and expense ? If so, specify their 
effect in inducing persons to withhold information or otherwise. 

34. Have you any lock-up houses or places of detention ? 

Signatures qf the persons mafdngX 
the above answers • • .1 
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Where any qf the Guardians may be desirous of answering any quet- 
tions individually t those answers should each be distingtashea by the 
Initials qf the Guardians making them, 

1. What is the extent and supposed population of the parish or unioii 
for which the information is given ? 

2. State, as nearly as you can, the number of felonies and misde- 
meanours committed during the last twelve months within your parish or 
union. 
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3. What proportion of the offenders has been apprehended? 

4. Do the constables apprehend offenders without being specially applied 
to for that purpose ? 

5. To what causes do you ascribe the failure to bring the offenders to 
justice ; and have such failures been ascribable in any cases to the ineffi- 
ciency of the constables ? 

6. Are there any and what peculiar facilities or induoements to the com- 
mission of crime within your parish or union ? 

7. By what means, as you conceive, may they be removed ? 

8. In case of depredation in your parish or union, is escape with the pro* 
perty easy ; and is such property easily disposed of? 

9. Is there reason to believe that the depredations committed within 
your parish or union have been committed by persons who do not reside 
in it ; if so, from what place or direction are tne depredators supposed to 
come? 

10. Are there within your parish or union any lodging-houses for 
trampers, vagrants, or mendicants, or any peculiar inducements to va- 
grancy or mendicancy ? 

11. Are these lodging-houses frequently inspected; and by what 
officers ? 

12. Are offenders frequently apprehended there? 

13. Are there within your pansh or union any persons who have no 
visible or known means of obtaining their livelihood honestly, and who 
are believed to live by habitual depredation, or by illegal means ? WiU 
you state the numbers and supposed habits of such persons ? 

14. Are the beer-shops or public-houses within your division the sub- 
ject of complaint ; and are they, in point of fact, ill conducted? 

15. Since the year 1829 have there been any riots or tumults within 
your parish or union ? If any, describe them and their supposed objects. 

16. Since the year 1829 have there been any fires within your parish or 
union ? If so, specify their nature, and whether they were suspected to 
have been wilfully caused ; and what were the effects so far as relates to 
the Joss of life or property. 

1 7. Was any efficient assistance rendered by the constables in arresting 
the progress of the fires, or in apprehending the offenders or suspected 
persons ? 

18. Since the same period have there been any malicious ii^juriea com- 
mitted on cattle or other property; and if so, what number ? 

19. Is there reason to believe that offences of any description within 
your parish or union are much more frequent than any official information 
would give reason to suppose ? 

20. Are the connexions or interests of the constables or their substitutes 
such as might tempt them to connive at illegal practices, or cause them to 
be less active than they ought to be in the performance of their duty ? 

21. Does any nightly patrol appear to be requisite within your parish or 
union ? 

22. Do the high roads in your parish or union require patrolling ? 

23. In case of the commission of any offence, are there any public means 
of promptly spreading information or of pursuing the offend,er ? Describe 
the means, and specify the extent of district over which such information 
can be carried ; in what time, and at what cost. 

24. In the case of the occurrence of any riots or tumults, what means 
are available for their suppression, and for the apprehension of the 
offenders ; and do you find any difficulty in securing the prompt attendance 
of a sufficient numoer of persons to act efficiently as special constables for 
the protection of your pansh or union ? 

25. Are there within your parish or union any, and what class of per- 
sons, such as army pensioners or others, who may be relied upon for trust- 
worthy service as special constables ? , 
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26. On f he apprehension of any offender, to what distance is it reqniaie 
to take him to a magistrate? 

27. Is any, and what part of the procedure before trial, the suhject of 
complaint on account of trouble, delay, and expenae ? If so, spedfj thdr 
effect in inducing persons to withhold information or otherwise. 

28. Supposing it desirable to appoint paid constables to give thdr wbofe 
time to the performance of their duties, what other useful functions mistat 
be assijnied to them ? 

29. Are there any voluntary associations for the protection of propetty 
or the prosecution of offenders within your parish or union ? If so, dacr& 
them, and state their effects in preventing crime. 

30. Is there within your pansh or union any voluntary assodatioo for 
the suppression of vagrancy and mendicity ? If so, state its effects. 

31. Is there within your parish or union any local Act in force ginu; 
peculiar police powers ? 

32. What proportion of the expenses now incurred by the pal>lic in tbe 
apprehension and prosecution of offenders do you conceive might bessYcd 
by the establishment of a more eflScient preventive force ? 

33. Do any and what additional means appear to you to be desirable in 
your parish or union for increasing the actual security, and the sense of 
security to person and property? 

34. Have you any other information to give or suggestions to oSer h 
furtherance of the objects of this Commission ? 

Signatures of the Guardians ansu>eruig\ 
questions individually « • • I 



No. 4. 

Early Regulations for the Conservancy of the Peace, stated by J, Ds^ 
Hardy ^ Esq., Deputy Record Keeper of the T6wer» 

The conservancy of the peace, during the Anglo-Saxon era, was lodged 
in the sheriff, an officer chosen in the folkmote, by the freefao7deryof each 
county. This officer made half-yearly visitations, at Lady-day an^f Michael- 
mas, to each hundred in the county.* The visitation was called the She- 
riff's Toum. In every hundred there were ten decennaries, etch composed 
of ten freeholders, all of whom were reciprocally ulec^s for each other 
within their decennary, to satisfy justice, in case of dennquency. More- 
over, in each decennary, one was chosen as the chief of his nine compa- 
nions; and the v\ hole together were bound to bring the delinquent to 
justice within thirty days. If the men of the decennary to which the delin- 
quent belonged could not purge themselves of the guilt and flight of the 
delinquent, and in case the estate of the latter were not sufficient to satisfy 
the ends of justice, then they themselves were liable to discharge the same 
out of their own estates or property. 

To the visitations of the sheriff every freeholder, with his servant or 
servants, after he had passed the age of 12, was compelled to resort, where 

* The hundred court was holden every month, but the sherifT visited it onlr 
every «ix months. The inhabitants of counties were too numerous to meet uvim 
every occasion, and many occasions were too insignificant to put the whole county 
to the expense and trouble of attending. The hundred consisted of 100 neijrh- 
bouring freemen in the county, oinungst whom one was chosen, called tbecoit- 
gravc, or lord of the hundred ; to him was consigned the government of the hun- 
dred, and to him they also granted a btipend, called hundredsettena. Kiiur Alficd 
is said to have added 12 others of the same hundred to assist the centjmTS ia 
its government. This was what constituted the hundred court, which met once 
eveiy month. 
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he was sworn to keep the peace, and oblifi:ed to state to what decennary 
he belon^d. Thus eveiy subject in the kingdom was registered, and no 
person suffered to remain therein who was not so registered. Neither 
could any one even depart from his dwelling without the consent of his 
fellow pledges, nor out of the county without the consent of the sheriff. 

By these admirable regulations peace was preserved within the realm, 
and robberies, thefts, tumults, riots, and other felonies, seldom escaped 
detection ; and in case of the escape of an offender, the sheriff, with the 
•'posse comitatus," which attended at his beck, could raise a whole county, 
and soon capture the delinquent, upon whom summary punishment was 
inflicted, according to the nature of the offence. 

Infractions of the peace were punished by fines, called fightwitt, grith- 
brece, or frithbreck, and dehnquents moreover were ordinarily compelled to 
put in sureties for their preserving the peace in future. If there were more 
than one delinquent, the fine was increased according to the number ; if 
seven, it was called a riot, and the fine was then called flothbote ; if thirty- 
five, or more, then it was deemed a rebelHon. 

The law of free pledges or decennaries suffered a severe shock from the 
Norman invasion; but the advantages of such a system were too apparent 
not to render the early kings of that race anxious to preserve them as part 
of the means by which they hoped to unite the Saxons and Normans in 
bonds of brotherhood. The Conqueror, in one of his laws, directs, that 
every freeman shall be under pledges to satisfy justice in case of delin- 
quency ; (LI. Guil. c. 64,) and Henry I. orders, that over every nine pledges 
there is to be one in authority ; also, that view of frankpledge must be, to 
see that the decennaries are complete ; if any one be departed from either 
of them, to inquire the cause ; and if any one be come in, whether such 
person be under pledges or not. 

The Normans themselves, as far as it was compatible with their interests 
and convenience, favoured the monthly hundred courts, but the sheriff's 
half-yearly visitation or toum was not much regarded, owing probably to 
its interference with the comfort of that officer, who was generally if not 
always a Norman, and no longer elected by the freeholders, at folkmote, 
but appointed by the king. 

Notwithstanding the ordinances of the Norman kings to insure the con- 
servancy of the peace through the medium of free pledges, it is evident 
that those laws were disregarded by Saxons as well as Normans ; for how 
could it be reasonably expected that people so diametrically opposed to, 
and entertaining so thorough a dislike for each other, would cordially 
unite in common offices of friendship, or even of mutual intercourse ? 

That the Saxon laws of frankpledge soon fell into desuetude, is apparent 
by King Henry I. having establishedjustices itinerant, empowering them, 
by royal commission, to exercise in his name various powers, and to take 
cognizance of many matters that had thentofore attached to the sheriff's 
court. 

From that period the preservation of the public peace has undoubtedly 
resided in the Sovereign, as will be established by the instances hereinafter 
given, of the Parliament's acknowledging, and the King's claiming and 
enjoying that prerogative in despite of some attempts of tlie Parliament to 
arrogate such power to itself. But to the Kin^, as the fountain lx)th of 
justice and honour, belonged not only the execution of justice upon delin- 
quents, but also the prevention, if possible, of offence or delinquency. The 
power to do both, though distributed and confided to different officers, as 
their appropriate duties, was therefore still exercised in his name, anciently 
by the sheriff, and afterwards by the justices itinerant, (whose appointment 
took away from the sheriffs the power of hearing and determining causes 
at his toum as he had formerly aone,) and eventually by the justice of the 
peace. 

Amongst the numerous Anglo-Saxon laws and customs revived and en- 
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forced by Km^ John's Magna Chart a» that of frankpledge is not to be found, 
but seems to have been forsotten, as no mention is nuule of it either in the 
articles the Barons demanded of the King^, or m those the King granted. 
Perhaps, however, it was purposely omitted, for. by the 1 7th chapter, tbe 
jurisdiction exercised by the view of frankpledge over all pleas of the Ciowa 
was taken away, and such pleas were sent for trial before the Kiog'i 
justices ; thefraniq;)ledge onlv retaining jurisdiction over common nuistaeea 

In the second great charter however of Henry III. the view of fnnk- 
pledge is ordered to be holden every Michaelmas term, that tything mif 
DC kept, as it had been accustomed; and (continues the charter) "fW 
auiem vina de ^frankpleg* nc videlicet auod pax nostra ieneaiur," 

A few years afterwards (20 Henry IIL) the statute of Merton, c. 10,* 
(allowing suitors of the Sheriffs Court to appear by proxies, who were to 
act and vote as principles in all things, public as wdl as private,) rendered 
freemen less tenacious of their rights and interests, and to become grsda- 
sJly ignorant or careless of them. If anv strict rule be once relaxed, tm 
but in one particular, it is more than probable that there will be a gndoil 
decrease in its observance, until at last ii become difficult to enforce any 
portions of it ; and such was the case with the law of frankpledge, for, al- 
though Henry III. did, in three of his great charters, and even m the one 
granted in the 39th year of his reign, ordain that the accustomed sbenf's 
toum and frankpledge should be holden according to ancient ussffe; yet. 
if it were so holden, it does not seem to have been then an efficaciooi onde 
of preserving the public peace, as may be inferred from the following docu- 
ment: 

*' The Kingt to Alured de Lincoln, Ivo de Rocheford, John de Stroda, 
and William de Kaymes, of the county of Dorset, greeting : Whereas, in 
our Parliament lately holden at Oxford, it was ordained, that all excesses, 
transgressions, and injuries, done in our realm, should be inquired into by 
four knights of each county, that (the truth thereof being known) those 
offences might be more easily corrected ; which same knights should take 
their corporal oaths, in the full county court, or (if such county court be 
not speedily held) before the sheriffs and coroners ; as we have enjoined 
all our sheriffs faithfully to take such inc^uisition as aforesaid, we command 
you, by the fealty you owe us, that, having yourselves first taken the oath 
beforementioned, bv the oaths of good and lawful men of the counly afore- 
said, from whom tne truth can be best obtained, you dUigently inquire 
concerning all kinds of excesses, transgressions, and injuries, in the county 
aforesaid, by whomsoever and upon whomsoever late^ perpetrated ; and 
this as well concerning justices and sheriffs as our bailiffs and other persons 
whatsoever. And such inquisition, under your own seals, as well as those 
of the jurors, you shall brine to Westminster, in the octaves of St Michael, 
to be delivered by our own hands to our council there. Moreover, we have 
commanded our sheriff of the aforesaid county, that, having taken your 
oaths in form aforesaid, he cause good and lawful men, by whom the said 
inquisition may be best made, to come before you* at such days and places 
as you may appoint." 

Four knights were appointed in each county for the same purpose. 

This mode of inquiring into and preserving the peace was first shadowed 
out by King Henry I. in his appointment of justices itinerant,^ which, 
being afterwards confirmed and extended by the Magna (]lharta of K^ng 

* By stat. Merton, c. 10, it is {irovided and granted, that freemen who owe toit 
to the county, tything, hundred, or wai)entake courts, may freely make their attor- 
neys to act tur them. f Puteut, 42 Uen. III. m. 3. 

{It was determined, in the 47th Ilcn. III. that, accortiing to the laws and cus- 
toms of the realm, no coimty or hundred court ought to be holden in any county 
during the presence there of the Kimr's justices itinerant in the exMution of their 
duty.— Plaata coram Justic 47 Uen. IIL Rot. 4. 
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John, (ordering that the cognizance of pleas of the Cro\vn should be in his 
justices,) deprived the sheriffs of that portion of their duty, which it seems 
had not been properly enforced, namely, the punishment of contemners of 
the peace. 

But the severest blow given to the view of frankpledge was that of the 
statute of Marlborough, passed in the .'J2d Henry III.,* which discharged 
the baronage and clergy from their attendance at that court, unless their 
appearance there was particularly required, and forbade the itinerant jus- 
tices to amerce townships, on account of persons above the age of 12 years 
not having been sworn. 

The encroachments upon the view of frankpledge were not, however, 
found to work well ; and, to use the words of the statutet made about nine 
years after that passed at Marlborough, viz., " Forasmuch as the peace of 
this realm hath lately been weakly kept, for lack of auick and fresh pursuit 
after felons, as hath been hitherto the custom ;*' the Legislature was obliged 
to provide remedies for some of the evils which had arisen from the non- 
observance of the Saxon view of frankpledge. For instance, c. 9, though 
making no allusion to the Saxon custom, yet enforces it, by commanding 
all persons to be ready apparelled at the commandment of the sheriffs, 
and with hue and cry to pursue and arrest felons. Concealment or neglect 
of apprehending felons was also to be punished by fine and imprisonment ; 
and no notorious felon, or such as were known to be of evil fjeime, were to 
be admitted to bail.^ 

But as evils were daily increasing in the kingdom, it was found to be 
necessary in the following year (4 £d. I.), for the relief of the people, and 
speedy administration of justice, to appoint certain justices to hear and 
determine special offences (many of which had been formerly disposed of 
at the sheriff's tourn) as well within franchises as without. 

This Act undoubtedly produced the first germs of the office of justice of 
the peace, and, combined with the powers given by Ma^na Charta to jus- 
tices itinerant, left but little judicatory power in the sheriff's tourn regard- 
ing matters against the peace, and rendered his inquisitory power less 
efficacious.il 

Be this as may, the statute of Winchester! (passed in the 13 Edward L) 
soon reduced almost to a nullity the little yet remaining of the view of frank- 
pledge ;♦* as, by that statute, the conservancy of the peace was first lodged 
m, and intrusted to justices, specially authorized to inquire thereof. 

• Stat. Marl, c 10, c. 24] f *»*• Westm. I. c. 9, (3 Edw. L) t c 15. 

{ Stat, de Justic. assign, quod vocatur lUgemao. 

II The rank or grade in society of these conservators of the peace is of itself suffi- 
cient to prove that their office was considered as one of great trusty and only to be 
confided to distinguished iudiviiluals, as 

Edward, Earl of Cornwall, was appointed conservator of the Eing^s peace for the 
counties of Middlesex, Essex, Hertford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Kent, Surrey, Oxford, Bedford, Bucks, Berks, Northampton, Lincoln, aud Rutland ; 
and the various sheriffs, nobles, knights, and other persons in those counties, are 
commanded to assist the Earl, and those whom he shall depute under him to keep 
the peace. — Rot. Wallis, 10 Edw. I. m. 9. 

Richard de Amundeville was in the same year appointed conservator of the 
peace, together with the sheriff, in the county of Warwick ; but the sheriff was to 
take counsel and direction from Richard de Amundeville as to what he did for the 
better preservation of the peace. — Rot. Pat. 10 Edw. 1. m. 8. 

Besides the above exalted personages, others were commissioned in the same year 
to go into counties, for the purpose of making inouiries concerning those who were 
indicted for infractions of the peace, and other offences, and of apprehending all 
those found guilty, and delivering them to the sheriff, to be kept in ward until 
the King should further direct. — Rot. Pat 10 Edw. !• m. 13, d. 

^ Stat. Winton, 13 Edw. I. 

** Should further information be required relative to the view of frankpledge, it 
can be supplied. 
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The preamble of the statute recites that, when murders, arson, robberies, 
and thefts were committed, the inhabitants of counties were more willing 
to excuse offenders than to punish injuries done to sfrangrers ; and that ift 
felon were not himself an inhabitant of the county wherein the offence wu 
committed, yet the receiver of the stolen goods frequently was, which pro- 
duced the same partiality in juries, who consequently did not render prop© 
satisfaction to the party plundered. It therefore enacted that, " in Mttof 
robl>ery or felony committed, and the delinouent being not f orthcomini; or 
undiscovered, tne whole county or hundred should be held accountable;'* 
thus taking away from juries all inducement to spare their conntiymn 
when indicted. 

To prevent the concealment of robbers in towns it was also enadeJ, 
that suspected persons were not to be entertained or harboured by sn ia- 
habitant, unless he gave security for them. The crates of all walled towm 
were to be shut from sunset to sunrise. A watch was appointed, who 
were to arrest all strani^ers. Thus a passenger would be apprehended and 
detained all ni^ht, and if a suspected person, delivered over te the sheriff; 
and upon an escape, the party was to be pursued with hue and cry. Higb- 
ways through every lordship were to be kept clear for the space of W 
feet, from hedge to hedge ; and no bushes, woods, or dykes, in which fekms 
could lie concealed, suffered. Every man between the a^ of 15 and 49 
was to have arms in his house for preserving the peace ; and constaixJef in 
every hundred and every franchise were to have the view of such aran. 

The enactment, that every person between 15 and 40 should baveansf 
in his house for preserving tne peace, and that constables should hare 
the view of them, and present defaulters to the justices, who were to ce^ 
tify the same to the King, seems to imply that, previously to that Act, no 
law or custom was known to be in existence against any person for de&olt 
of arms; and to have been the first instance of a power given to ofEoera 
to enter a house in order to see if a Parliamentary regulation were put into 
execution. This clause must have given the Crown an immense power, 
as, under the plea of protecting the country from robbers and feJoas, it 
had thus secured a powerful militia.* 

The following instances will further prove that the power of making 
laws for the maintenance of the peace resided in the King solely, and that 
the Parliament only enacted his directions, whatever they might l)e, into 
laws. The means he adopted for the conservation of the |)eaee was em- 
powering Commissioners to act according to specific instructions, viz. : — ' 

The sheriffs, throughout England, are commanded to keep the peace in 
their bailiwicks, as they are especially bound to do ; and to instruct all 
bailiffs, as well within liberties as without, to be diligent in preserving the 
public peace, according to form of the statute.—Rot Claus. 14 Bdw. I. m. 1. 

Commissioners were appointed to inquire, by the oaths of knights and 
other good men in the county, concerning peace-breakers and other of- 
fenders ; and to arrest and send them to prison, there to remain until 
the King should further direct.— Rot. Pat. 14 Edw. I. m. 25. 

By letters patent, the King, addressing the men of Kent, informs them 
that various offences, such as robberies, arson, and mansdaughter, have 
been perpetrated against his peace in the county, which they and their 
sheriff are especially bound to maintain; and that it is manifest, had they 
jierformed their duty, those misdoings could not have existed. They are 
therefore commanded to assist the sheriff, to the best of their power, to 
keep the peace, as well by his own power as by the posse comitatus : for it 
is his office to do so. — Rot. Pat. 14 Edw. I. ra. 25. 

In the 15th year of the same reign various knights were appointed in 

* The Htatute called Statutum Civitatia London ({tasked in the tame year) ttates 
many of the evils arising from infractions of the peace, and tapplMW reDediet fcr 
the same. 
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every county to see and inquire into the observance of the statute of Win- 
ton, made for the conservation of the peace. 

I have just stated that the Commissioners appointed were knights, con* 
sequcntly men of substance ; for it is to l>e remembered that it was a 
landed qualification that then rendered such persons eligible ; in proof of 
which it appears that a Lawrence Basset was one of the knights appointed 
Ibr the conservation of the peace in the county of Sussex, but because 
''terrsB et tenementa prsedicti Laurentii in comitatu prsedicto sibi non 
sufficiant ad commorandum ibidem ad hujusmodi ofiicium in partibus illis 
exequendum/' another knight in the same county is appointed in his room. 
In the same year two persons, Roger Bacheworth and Thomas PevereU 
who had been appointed by the Kin^, were also removed from that office 
on account of their bein^ too old and infirm to exercise its duties properly. 

Thus it is apparent that, by the statute of Winton, the principal features 
of the decennary law or regulation were much altered, the whole structure 
of that admirable Saxon constitution undermined and shaken, and a new 
fabric was rising fast upon its ruins. That the change was by no means 
congenial to the feelings or taste of some of the people was soon evident 
from the petition of the men of Cheshire* to King Edward I., desiring they 
may not be burthened more than others in maintainine: peace officers, as 
they are compelled to do in consequence of the statute of Winton. To this 
petition the King makes answer, that he will not change the law nor re- 
voke his statutes. 

Notwithstanding the enactments at Winchester, the new laws concern- 
ing the conservancy of the peace were not effective ; for within two years 
afterwards, royal Commissioners were sent into each county to ascertain 
who had not observed the said statute ; and sheriffs were directed to sum- 
mon juries to assist the Commissioners in their inquiries ; and in the 28th 
year of the same reign it was found necessary to enforce them further, as 
thus : — " And forasmuch as there be more malefactors in the realm than 
wont, and that robberies, burnings, and manslaughters are committed out 
of measure, and the peace little observed, on account of the statute which 
the King not long since caused to be made at Winchester, the King wills 
that the same statute be sent again into every county to be read and pro- 
claimed four times in the year, and kept in every particular as strictly as 
the great charters, upon pain of incurring the penalties therein limited. 
And for the observance and maintenance of this statute, three knights shall 
be assigned in each shire, to redress whatever has been or is doing agahist 
the said charter." And this appears to have been the next advance of 
power intrusted to those justices, who afterwards were denominated jus- 
tices ofthepeace.f 

On the patent roll of the 33rd year of the same reign, those justices, 
whom the King had appointed to inquire into, hear, and determine divers 
felonies and infractions of the peace, are fully instructed how to proceed ; 
and they are directed to allow such as are guilty of light and personal 
transgressions against the peace to be conditionally admitted to mainprize. 

Immediately after the accession of Edward II., Commissioners were ap- 
pointed in every county (of whom the sheriff was one) as conservators of 
the peace. The commission states, that the King (wishing his peace to be 
inviolably observed during his absence from Enj^land) directs that the con- 
servators thereof shall constantly reside in their respective counties, and 
visit all parts thereof, as well within liberties as without, whenever it shall 

• 18 Edff. I. No. 67. 

f As early as the 35th year of Edward I. it is evident that these conservators of 
the peace were also called justices of the peace^ as is evident from the following 
document : — '* Edward par la grace de Deu, &c. Pur ceo qe nostre feal e loial 
peret de Maalay est entendaunt a nostre service bm ofvioe ob justick di la fxs, 
voiM mandoms, &c."<— Rot. 35 Edw. I. 45 a. 
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be thought necessary to do to for the better presenration of the {teace; thtt 
the statute of Winchester, in all its articles, and all matters grounded thenoo 
and writs issued by Edward I., shall be strictly observed ; that, if anydu- 
turbances take place, the conservators are to raise the *' posse comititni,' 
arrest the offenders, and keep them in custody until the King shall ioithcr 
direct ; that proclamation be made for the coui to be according to the Kii- 
dardof Edward I.; that, for the better enforcing of the proclamatioa,ii 
all cities, boroughs, and market towns, the conservators shall appoint tvo 
citizens in cities, two burgesses in boroughs, and in every market tovrotm 
lawfid men, who shall be sworn to enforce this commission in their respee- 
tive places of abode; that persons infringing this ordinance, fbrestillei% 
and monopolizers, shall be arrested and kept in custody until the Kisf 
shall further direct ; and that, in London, the mayor, aldermen, and sheiifi . 
be appointed the conservators of the peace.'*' I 

Shortly afterwards commissioners were appointed throughout EngUni < 
with the sheriff of each county, as conservators of the |>eaee ** durants ban 1 
fdacito ;*' the statute of Winchester ordered to be proclaimed and stridlj | 
observed ; offenders to be pursued by the conservators with the "posieco- 1 
mitatus*' from hundred to hundred, and from county to county, and ttka 
into custody. All baiUfEs and constables, deputed m townships and hon- 
dreds, to be strictly enjoined to use their best endeavours for tne cowemr 
tion of the peace, or to become liable to imprisonment, and to heavy ines 
by the King, before their liberation. All disobedient persons to be arrested 
and kept in ward until the King shall further direct, ProclamatkA to be 
made concerning; the currency and the taking of prizes ; and that ail per- 
sons taking prizes after proclamation, excepting those excepted ia ^ 
proclamation, shall have hue and cry raised against them, and shall be 
arrested and committed to prison as disturbers of the peace, there to be 
detained, &c. The mayor, aldermen, and sherifiBi are to be conservators for 
the city of London .f 

In the same year justices were appointed throughout England to try per- 
sons indicted as forestallers before the conservators of the peace appointed 
by royal commission \X ^nd, in the fourth year of tlie same r«iin)> ther are 
directed to inquire whether the sheriff, or other of the King's (46£&s, have 
bailed offenders upon their own authority; and the justices are to ii^ct 
heavy penalties upon such offenders.} 

Next year writs were addressed to every sheriff in the couiitTy, vn which 
it is stated that certain persons assert their being empoweiea to act as 
keepers of the peace, though not appointed by the King, but by some other 
authority, at wnich the King is much surprised, sincb tux APPOiMiaun 

OF SUCH KEBPKRS OF THB PEACE BELONGS TO THE KiNG AND TO MO OKI 

ELSE. The sheriffs are therefore commanded to make inquiry, in the most 
secret and discreet manner they can, as to who are the persons thus taking 
apon themselves to act as keepers of the peace, by virtue of commissioof. 
other than those of the King. They are also to ascertain their names, and 
the forms of such commissions, and to inform the King thereof Procla- 
mation is then ordered to be made, that the King's peace be firmly kept ; 
all trespassers to be pursued and punished, and aU persons to attend upon 
and obey the keepers of the peace appointed by the king, and no others.| 

In the seventh year of the same reign the mayor and sherififo of London 
were appointed conservators of the peace, pursuant to the statute of Wm- 
chester, with the usual powers of arresting felons, and committing them to 
prison, there to remain until delivered b}' due course of law '.% and similar 
commissioners are appointed conservators of the peace throughout England. 



* Rot. Pat. 1 Edw. II. p. 1, m. 3. f Rot. Pat. 1 Edw. II. p. 2 m. 21 

X 17 March, 1 Edw. II. § Bot Pat. 4 Kdw. IL p. m. 21 iad 15.' 

II Rot, CUus, 5 Edw, 11, nu 7, d. f Rot, Pat 7 Kdwf II. p, 2,-bu 14. 
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Conservators are also to make monthly returns to the King's Council at 
Westminster of their proceedings, and of the names of offenders ; and per- 
sons arrested, and committed to prison, are not to be liberated without the 
King's special command.* 

Two Years afterwards it is declared in Parliament that the King by his 
oath is Dound to preserve the peace. " Idem dominus Bex, qui ad conser- 
vationem pacts siue et qtdetum populi sui ubique conservandum pro viribus 
est astrictus vinculo juramenti, volens malis nujusmodi obviare decimo die 
Marti anno regni sui nono mandavit, ^c.'N* 

In the ISthyear of the same rei^n letters were addressed to all conserva- 
tors of the peace, appoiRted by commission of the 13th April, 7 £dw. II,, 
reciting the substance of their commissions, and informing them that th/s 
King had been given to understand that evils and disorders had greatly in- 
creased, on account of the conservators having doubted whether their duties 
had not ceased upon the King's return from Scotland. They are then or- 
dered to proceed forthwith in the execution of their commissions, and if 
found remiss, to be visited with the King's displeasure.^ 

The King, next year, at the supplication of the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, assembled in Parliament, ordained that all persons indicted 
before the custodes pacis, for homicide, arson, or other felonies, and found 
guilty, should be punished according to the laws of the land, &c.$ 

In the same year, the commonalty of the county of Buckingham petition 
the Kinf , that Robert Fitz Neel, or Ralph de Weedon, may be appointed, 
with Philip de Aylesbury, " custodes pacis/' in that county, because Wil- 
liam la Zousche, who was first appointed, refuses to act in that office. They 
also petition, that the said Ralph de Weedon and Robert de Ashley may 
be appointed justices of gaol delivery. 

The ICing answers, " Go to the cnancellor and treasurer, who will ordain 
what is expedient in the case."!) 

The ensuing year special conservators of the peace were appointed to 
several hundreds in Essex and Hertfordshire, to stop all suspicious persons, 
and disperse all illegal assemblies, and to deliver offenders to the sheriff 
or his deputy, to be kept in custody until the King should further ordain. 
All persons whatsoever to obey the conservators; and to the end that 
watch and ward might be better kept, the conservators were empowered 
to defray their own charges, and those of the persons whom they shall 
appoint as the patrol, by an assessment upon the inhabitants holding lands 
and tenements within the hundreds. The special conservators are in all 
things to be obedient to the chief conservators of the peace in Uie 

county. IT 

From this instrument, as well as from various entries in the citjrrecords, 
it would seem that although the King appointed his own commissioners for 
the preservation of the public peace, yet ne properly abstained from nomi- 
nating the subordinate peace-officers, as constables, &C., or interfering with 
their appointments. For if he had done so, it would have been impossible 
for his Commissioners to have exercised that authority and control over 
such officers in the same manner as when such are appointable and re- 
moveable by themselves alone. 

The office of keeper or conservator of the peace, in the reign of Edward 
III., assumes a character of high importance. 

Immediately after the accession of this monarch the Commons beseech the 
King to appoint good and loyal men to keep his peace, who replied, that they 
should be chosen by his council ;** and in the 16th chapter of the second 
statute it was ordained, " For the better keeping and maintaining of the 

* Rot. Pat. 7 Edw. II. p. 2, m. 6. f Ro*- Pa'l- 9 Edw. II. m. 5, 

X Rot. Glaus. 13 Edw. II. m. 25, d. & Rot Pari. 14 Edvr. II. No. 5. 

il Petit, in Pari. 14 Edw. II. No 19. ^ Hot. Pat, Id Edw. II. p. 1, m. 7, d. 

^ «« Petit* in Pari. 1 Edw. III. 
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peace, the Kinji: willi, that in every county good and loyal men tkall be 
assigned to keep the peace ;" and thereupon he issued his eommiism 
appointing conservators of the peace in every county, pving them the 
usual power of making inquests, with the additional one of levying fines m 
those who should nes^lect to come, when summoned, before the eouerTt- 
tors, and on those who should oppose or impede them in the diadmseof 
their duty. 

These newly appointed officers, " keepers of the peace,** had (by tk 
statute of Northampton, c. 3,) the power of Oyer et Terminer, in mattai 
relative to riding or going armed in affray of the peace ; and two jta 
afterwards* they had the further power of inquiry by indictment, hi 
there were still justices appointed to hear and determine upon the oieaee 
of the felon and peace-breaker, independently of the conservators of the 
peace, a practice which continued down to the 34th of Edward III. 

In the Parliament holden at Westminster, in the 6th Edward Ill^t the 
King states that, as the conservation of the public peace was one of hii 

erincipal inducements to assemble his Parliament, he charged it to coonstl 
im as to the best means of maintaining his peace. The prelates luiring 
declared that it did not appertain to them to counsel the King in msttcn 
touching his peace and the punishment of malefactors ; the Lords tod 
Commons then advised that a further supply of great men in each countj 
be added to those already in the King^s commission, as keepers of (lie 
peace, with power of " Oyer et Terminer," and of punishing dftoden 
against the Statute of Westminster; and that sheriffs and other officers, 
with the constables in each county, shall assist the said keepers of tlie 
peace, and in levying the hue and cry ; and the Kin^, by his commisnoo. 
dated 12th of February in the same year,} appoints conservators of the 
peace throughout the whole country, and directs the Commissioneis to Ik 
particular in arresting peace-breakers, &c., according to the Statates of 
Winton and Northampton, made for the conservation of the peace. In 
these new commissions the conservators are also appointed justices, to 
hear and determine offences made against those two statutes. 

In the Parliament holden at York, in the 8th year of the same leign, 
the Commons pt;tition the King to appoint in every county one Jeamed in 
the law, to be chief, as a justice of the peace,^ and that aJJ offences before 
them (the justices) be sued to outlawry ; and that such justices do yearly 
give in an account of their doings before the King. To lYua peVWion the 
King replies, that he will be advised thereon, but that they shiJl tend in 
an abstract of their proceedings to the treasurer annually. 

The petitioners also pray, that all justices of the peace may have tome 
certain fee ; to which the King answers, that he will provide therefor. 
Also it is ordered, that justices of the peace in every county, with the 
justices of the benches, and justices of assize, shall determine concerning 
false jurors and maintainers. 

In some of the commissions for the conservancy of the peace issued 
during thisl year, it is stated that the King with his magnates, in council 
of Parliament, then sitting at Westminster, is considering what is most 
expedient to be done for the better conservation of the peace. He, how- 
ever, appoints conservators with the usual powers, and also allows ttiem to 
appoint certain persons to assist them until the King shall ordain further. 
That he paid no further attention to the petitions of his Commons on this 
matter, may be inferred fVom the fact, that the commissions issued did not 
contain any of the clauses wished for by the Commons. 

At a Parliament summoned to Westminster in the 13th of the 



* SUt. 4 Edvr. III. c. 2. 
t Bot.Parl. 6 Kdw. III. J Rot. Pat. 6 Edw. III. p. 1. m. 2*> d. 

i Rot, Pari. 8 Kdw. lU. || Rot. Pat. 8 Edw. X JI. p. 1, m. 13, inlorai. 
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reign,* when Edward III. was in France asserting his claim to the throne 
of France, it having; been stated by the Custos Regni, that the conservation 
of the public peace was one of the principal objects in summoning Parlia- 
ment; the Commons said that they considered the keepers of the peace 
to have sufficient power in their commissions to restrain all violators of the 
peace, but if unable or insufficient of themselves, to quell such, they are 
then to call others to their assistance, by the advice of the knights of their 
shires ; and that such as are admitted to mainprize, do put in good securi- 
ties, as esquires or gentlemen, according as the case may require. 

The Parliament, m the 18th vear of the same reign.f recommends the 
King to appoint persons of the best reputation in each county to be justices 
of the peace ; and that they, with others learned in the law, shall hear 
and determine felonies and trespasses done against the peace, and inflict 
reasonaUe punishment according to law. To which prayer the King 
assented ; and it was so enacted, as the second chapter of the statutest ot 
that year show. 

The commissions issued in this year do not contaip the Oyer and Ter- 
miner clauses sought for in the petition ;§ but, in the commission for 
Cornwall, the Commissioners have the further power, or rather are also 
appointed justices, to hear and determine matters concerning the peace. || 
This commission is said to have been issued at the petition of Parliament. 
A similar petition was likewise issued from Oxford, which also appointed 
the custodes pacis justices of Oyer and Terminer for that special time;^ 
and from this up to the 34th year of the same reign, the King, in his com- 
missions to the conservators of the peace, frequently invested them with 
the additional power of hearing ana determining the felonies of those whom 
they had already committed to prison. 

In the 20th year of the same reign, the Commons again pray, that the 
best men of every county may be made justices of the peace, with power 
to decide upon all felonies. The first point the King grants; but, as to 
the second, replies, that he will appoint learned justices, according to the 
ordinance respecting them in the last Parliament. 

Again, in the next year,** the King charges the Commons to advise 
him how the peace of the land may be better sustained ; who answer, that 
men in each county should elect six persons from amongst the most 
wealthy and loyal persons therein ; that two of such persons should be 
great men, two knights, and two lawyers ; and that full power should be 
given to them by royal commission to hear and determine felonies and 
trespasses, and other points touching the.conservancy of the peace ; seeing 
that such persons, from their being resident in the county, were likely (to 
the greater ease and less grievance of the county) to punish felonies and 
trespasses in a better manner, and more frequently than other justices non- 
resident therein. 

: The Kling made no answer to this recommendation ; or probably, owing 
to its being the last thing done in that Parliament, it was not enrolled. 

The Commons next year (22nd of the same reign) pray the King, in 
Parliament, that there may be two great men, knights of each county, and 
two men of the law, with commission to hear and determine onencea 
agunst the peace; and that they be sworn in Parliament concerning such 

* Rot Pari. 13 Edw. HI. f Rot. Pari. 18 Edw. HI. 

I Stat. 18 Edvr. III. c 2, which enacts, that two or three of the most substantial 
persons in the counties shall be a{)pointe<l guardians of the peace by commissions 
of the King ; and whenever need may require, the same, with other wise and learned 
in the law, shall be assigned by the King's commission to hear and determine felo- 
nies and trespasses against the peace in the same counties, and inflict reasonable 
punishment, according to the nature of the offence. 

§ See Rot. Pat p. 2, 18 Edw. III. m. 35 and 40. |) Ibid. m. 31. 

f Ibid. m. 8. «* Rot Pari, 21 Edw* III. 
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matters loyally to hear, and determine, and inqaireb ^ letrt three Im 
a-year; and that a certain fee be ordained to them out of the issmspto- 
ceedinfl: fVom their commissions ; and that the saiiMi justices do inq^ 
eoncerninp: false money ; also that jj^ood money be in no wise altered. 

To this it is answered, that a reply was ffiTen in the lastPirlitaNit; 
but. on the Parliament rolls for the 21st of this ret^» no sueh reply ii to 
be found, as is before noticed : and, in the commissions to theeoosemtm 
of the peace, no such powers are assigned to them as were reqfuesledbf tk 
Commons in the Parliaments of either the 21st or 22nd year. 

In the 25th year of the same reifsn, it was ordered tluit no peticm ibnli 

So armed, either in the city of London or Westminster, exeeirtiDg ttoie 
eputed to keep the peace. 

By the statute of labourers,* justices are to hold sessions four ties 
a-year, and at all times needful for the consenralion of the peace; wi n 
staple towns, the mayors and two constables are directed to keep the pwi 
and to arrest all evil-doers in the staple, for trespass, del>t, or brestfa «f 
contracts; and imprison or otherwise punish them according to the law of 
the staple. 

Again, in the 2dth year of the same reign, the CooMnons petitioa tht 
King on the subject of justices of the peace,f praving' that sotb pcrseof 
may be the most loval, wise, and wealthy indiriauaki of the oonnties wheth 
in they reside ; and that no justice be commissioned unless he have saiE- 
cient estate to answer to the Kinsr and the people in case of dtfti^; whidi 
petition being considered by the King as reasonable, he consented Vliwreta 

The Commons, in the next year (the 29th), pray that no shoiC oor 
others, havine the custody of prisoners, be put into any oommission of in- 
(juiry concerning trespasses, felonies, or other offences for which skh tie 
imprisoned ; because sheriflPs, constables, and gaolers have beee so eosi- 
missioned, and, under colour of such commissions* haye enjostly indieM 
persons, and demanded heavy fines for their ransom. To this the Kin^ 
replied that, as to the first point in the petition, he wills that it be so or- 
dained. 

Between the 29th and 34th 3rears of this reign (the Parliament roBs Mm? 
wanting), it cannot be ascertained what was the nature of the petitions of 
the Commons to the King, which induced him to great to jiitriees of the 
peace the power of hearing and determining, at the King's suit, aiiaaaner 
of felonies and trespasses committed in the same counties, aeooTdinf; to ttie 
laws and customs of the realm ; since he had so often before nther refused 
or evaded to do so. 

However that mfl^ be, it was enacted, in the 34th year of this reign*) that 
in every county of Eni^land there should b^ assigned for kee^g um peaee 
one Iord,$ and with him three or four of the most worthy persons in the 
county, with some learned in the law, who should have power to restrain par- 
sue, arrest, imprison, and chastise oAmders, according to the natore of 
their ofifSences ; and to hear and determine, at the King's suit, ell manner of 
felonies and trespasses done in the same county, See. ; and to inqniiell con- 
cerning weights and measures, according to statute 26 Edward IIU 
stat. 5, c. 9. 

To a petition in Parliament (of the 36th year of this reign$) by the Cioa- 
mons, praying the Kin^ that justices of tKe peace might have reasonable 
fees, and power to inquire, as well within liberties as without, into matters 



• Stat. 25 Edw. Ill, (stat. 2) c. 7. f Rot. Pat. 28 Bdw. Ill, No. 25. 

t Stat. 34 Edw. II I.e. 1. 
§ The word lued for lord in the utatate is seigneur ; but it by no means lignifirt 
a peer or nobleman. It signifies nothing but a mau of property, perhaps the loid 
of a manor. 

II SUt. 34 Bdw. in. c. 5.; f Petit in Pari. 36 Bdw. III. No. 29. 
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eoneerning Tiefutllen, regraicn, and forestallerf , m of laboifftn md of 
artificers. 

The King answered, that he would inform his chancellor and treasurer of 
his commands. 

But upon a petition of the same Commons to the King, that in his com- 
missions to justices of the peace, and of labourers, he would make express 
mention that those justices were to hold sessions four times a-year, the 
King consented thereto ; and in the Parliament it was enacted that, in the 
commissions of justices of the peace, and of labourers, express mention be 
made that the same justices hold their sessions four times a^year ; and 
by the 14th chapter of the same statute,* justices uf the peace are to audit 
the accounts of collectors of the triennial quinzleme, and compel them 
to make full distribution, according to the enactments of this statute. 

In the Parliament holden the following year,t the Commons beseech the 
King to ^rant to those knights of shires, and citiiens, and burgesses as- 
sembled m Parliament, power to elect persons as justices of the peace, and 
justices of labourers ana artificers, and that the same persons so elected 
ma^ not be amoved and others less sufficient placed in their stead ; to 
which the King answered, that the Parliament might name such persons 
as they thought fit, but that he would appoint whom he pleased. 

In the 42d year of the same reign, the Commons petition the King to 
ordain that commissions of inquiry, which had lately been intrusted to mte- 
rested persons, should only be granted to judges, justices of assize, or jus- 
tices of the peace. The King approved of this petition, excepting the 
office of escheater, and it was forthwith enacted accordingly by Parliament^ 
forming the fourth chapter of the statutes of that year. 

In the Parliament holden at Westminster, in the 50th year of the same 
regn , the Commons pray the King, that the justices of the peace may 
be named by Parliament, and be sworn before the King's council, as others 
are sworn ; and that they may not be amoved without the assent of Par- 
liament, which would be to the great advantage of the King ; also, that 
they may be allowed reasonable fees. To this prayer the King made an- 
swer, that the justices should be named by the King and his continuid 
council ; but about their fees, the King would be advised. 

In this Parliament the Commons also prayed the Kins: to ordain, that 
sheriffs of counties and justices of the peace should (when they went to 
arrest certain rioters and put them in prison}) take with them the "posse 
comitatus,*' or be subject to a heavy penalty. The King replied that, with 
the advice of his great council, he would ordain a fitting remedy, but 
that the statutes upon this sublect are to be duly observed. And, when the 
same Parliament besought the King) to order mayors and bailiffs of 
cities and boroughs to take and arrest all peace-breakers in hamlets ad- 
joining wall^ towns, and commit them to constables or bailiffs, to keep in 
ward until they shall have obtained sufficient mainprize ; the King an- 
swered, that he would take advice thereupon. 

In the 51st year of the same reign, the Commons once more petition this 
King upon the subject of justices of the peace, praying the King to ordain, 
that justices of the peace shall not be allowed to make inquiry of matters 
which can be adjudged in any lord*s leet, or view of frankpledge, or in 
boroughs having franchise : but only of matters touching the safeguard of 
the peace, and the improvement of labourers ; and that their sessions be 
holden four times a-year, in places most convenient to the people. 

The King made answer, that his statutes hitherto made could not be kept 
if he g^ant^ this petition. 

• Stat. 36 £dw. III. c. 14. f Petit, in Pari. 37 Edw. III. No. 19. 

I Petit in Pail. 50 Edw. IlL No. 16. 
{ This was during the civil commotion towards the end of the leign of Sdward III. 

\\ Petit, in Pari. 50 Bdw. III. No. 106. 
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Sach wtf the interest which Parliament took in the appcnntmenttof js- ' 
tices of the peace durin^ir the reign of Edward III. ; and the King'sansvm 
to the petitions of the Commons prove, that he was resolute in notifiof- 
ing any diminution of his prerogative of preserving the pablic peace. 

The good resulting to all classes of people from the appointment of jts- ! 
tices of the peace was very great ; for, under the jurisdictioa of tiioseoi- 
eers, many things (during Uie reign of Edward III. and of his grtsdn 
and successor, Richard II.) which would otherwise ha^e been submittedto 
the decision of the King's council, or of the justices of the King's Both, 
thus fell to the management of those justices of the peace ; and tlw pdbGt, 
generally speaking, were of course l)etf er satisfied to trust their lives ol 
estates to men of character and influence in their respective coonties tha 
to strangers. 

Parliament, during the reign of Richard II. did not relax its interest ia 
the appointments of justices of the peace, but exhibited nearly uoieii 
concern on that account as it did durinj^ the reign of his predecessor. 

Upon his accession to the throne, Richard II. l>einff then of sneh \euk 
age, his council entirely governed the country, and performed for ids 
various acts touching the regulation and maintainance of the peace ; and 
the Commons soon commenced their petitions to the King in ooanBil of 
Parliament. 

In thatholden at Gloucester, in the second year of this reigs, flie Com- 
mons inform the King that, for the common profit of the realm, it hssbeen 
ordained by statutes made in various PHrliamen ts, that justices oC the 
peace, and of labourers, victuallers, and artificers, should be assigned in 
every county, to hold sessions as often as need should be, and to poinah 
offenders, &c., which justices, in many counties, do nothing^ beyond deduct- 
ing their wages out of the fines and amerciaments, much to the damsKe of 
the King ; and that evil-doers, &c., go unpunished. The Commons then 
pray, that the statutes affecting those offences may be duly observed, snd 
offenders punished : moreover, that vnigesbe assigned to toe said justices 
for their sessions, and that sufficient justices and learned men be appointed 
in each county, to perform the proper duties of such justices. 

To this petition theKing answers : " Let two or three of the justices, who 
have held their sessions for the good of the King and his people^ have the 
sixth part of the profits arising from their estreats for one yetiroaly.'^ 

In the same Parliament, the Commons further declare to the King, that, 
in various counties, sheriffs have been appointed, by the King's commis- 
sion, justices of the peace in the same counties where they are slwriffs; 
and that, in their sessions of the peace, they cause persons to be in^ed 
for felonies and trespasses for the purpose of exacting outrageous bail and 
fines to the great oppression of the people ; the Commons Uierefore pray 
theKing to ordain, that no sheriff shall be justice of the peace for the 
county of which he is sheriff. 

To this the King answered, " Le Roi le voet." 

Moreover, the Commons, in this same Parliament, supplicate the King 
for six or seven persons to be appointed, in each county, justices of the 
peace, of whom two are to be skilled in the law ; and that they be firmly 
charged to hold their sessions, four times a-year at least, to hear, and de- 
termme, and punish offences against the statute, according to theb dis- 
cretion ; also, that all justices who shall be present at those sessions have 
wages from the King for their days of attendance, to be paid them by the 
hands of the sheriffe of their respective counties; also, that justices of 
the peace, sheriffs, lords of manors, constables, and bailiffs, in each county, 
may have power to arrest vagrants, according to the statute, &c. ; and that 
those who refuse to serve shall be committed to prison, &c ; also, that the 
said justices may be chosen, by the advice of the Lords and Commons in 
Parliament, from the most learned and wealthy in each county who are 
able and willing continually to discharge the duties of such office/ 
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To this petition the following answer was returned. 

The King, by advice of his council, will appoint a reasonable number of 
good and sufficient justices, of each county in England, bearing in mind 
the extent of the county. He wills that they be not removed, and that no 
others be associated with them, without the assent of his council. The 
King also wills that the punishments fixed by previous statutes be duly 
executed ; and as to the wages of justices of the peace, the King wills that 
the two or three justices who attended the sessions for the good of the 
King and his people, shall have the sixth part of the profits arising out of 
their estreats, until the next Parliament. 

In the third year of the same reign, the Commons pray the King that, in 
the commissions of justices of the peace, he will have inserted the follow- 
ing clauses. 

That they may have power to inquire into and execute the statute of 
purveyors ; that they may have power to inquire into and determine, 
concerning extortions, confederacies, and maintainers of quarrels, dso lar- 
cenies notoriously committed, murders and slaughter of men bv malice 
prepense, without waiting for the arrival of justices of assize; that they 
may carry into execution the statute of liveries; that they may inquire 
into and determine unlawful ridings; and respecting those who lie in wait, 
&c. ; that all persons indicted and convicted for any of those offences shall 
forfeit his goods and chattels to the King, and be imprisoned for a year 
and a day ; and, if such persons have no chattels, that then they be im- 
prisoned for two years, without bail, unless by the King's special com- 
mand ; and, upon their deliverance, find^sufficient security for their future 
good behaviour. 

To this petition the King made this answer. 

The King wills and commands (by assent of the Lords temporal) that the 
justices of the peace have the like power that they had in their last com- 
mission ; adding however to those commissions, the especial power to hear 
and determine homicides, extortions, unlawful ridings, lying in wait, and 
unlawful liveries, committed against the statutes before that time made. 
Provided always, that in difficult cases of extortions, one of the justices of 
either bench, or a justice of assize, be present when they proceed to judg- 
ment in that behalf. But, concerning forfeitures and penalties, the King 
will take advice thereupon ; but he wills that the accustomed law in such 
cases be duly executed. 

In the same Parliament the Commons further petition the King, that 
justices of the peace may hold their sessions, according to the statutes, and 
that they shall have half a mark each for every day that they hold their 
sessions, and their clerks, two shillings, out of the fines and amerciaments, 
&c. ; also, that justices of the peace be elected by the present Parliament ; 
and that their number be limited to eight, who are to be of the most suffi- 
cient knights and esquires of the county, two of whom are to be skilled in 
the law ; also, that each justice of the peace is to deliver, by indenture, an 
estreat of the fines, issues, and amerciaments inflicted by himself, to the 
sheriff of his county ; and that sheriffs have warrant to pay the said justices 
their wa^es from sessions to sessions, &c. 

To which the King replied, that, as to the wages of justices, it is agreed 
that each knight shall have four shillings, each esauire two shillings, and 
their clerks twelvepence, for each day tnat they hold their sessions in the 
town prescribed : also, that thejr shall hold their sessions four times a-year, 
for two or three days together, in each county, according to the size of the 
county, or the business to be performed ; and, as to the indentures, and 
the mode of payment of their wages, the King approves thereof; but, with 
respect to the number and names of the lustices being submitted to Par- 
liament in writing, the King will take advice thereupon ; also, that the 
justices shall have the power of hearing and determining homicides, and 
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other thingfs before writteii; aad that they •hall be swomtodongMB - 
the sune manner ai the King's other justices are. 

Upon the termination of this Parliament, the Lords temporal, \wii|it ; 
a grand council, caused the ordinance made in Parliament, tonehiif tli i 
power of justices of the peace, to be read, in the presence of the Chiaec&ot 
Treasurer, and all the judges, and themselTes ; because, thejr liid, tits 
their intent was not clearly understood or enrolled in that Parliame«t;thit 
amongst other articles and points, the same justices of the peace sbinU 
have power to hear and determine all manner of extortions, as well it ^ 
suit of the King, as of the party, and of certain other articles camprM i 
the said power. They also made another declaration, concerning a ante ^ 
be inserted in the commission, by the advice of all the justices, as wdl a 
both benches as others; and that note having been read before tbt wbok 
council, they approved of its being passed under the g^at seal in that fas. 
The forms of the amended commissions are set out on the Partiameot nil 
of the third year of this reign. 

Then certain persons are to be appointed consenrators of the pele^ » 
cording to the statutes of Winton, Northampton, and Westminsicr. te 
punish offenders against those statutes. The same consenrators are lib 
appointed justices to inquire upon oath, as well within liberties at without 
into all manner of offences, such as larcenies, robberies, homicides, miv- 
ders, and other felonies, transgressions, forestallings, rei^atiogs, exftMiioos, 
&c., in the counties wherein thev are committed or perpetnted ; also, to 
inquire into offences against the laws, to repre^is unlawful assembbts, the 
statute of liveries, hostelries, weights and measures, labourers, Sm., ind to 
issue process against all those indicted for those offences, as well tlthevul 
of the King as uf other persons. Provided always that, in difficult eases of 
extortion, no judgment shall be given, except in the presence of one of the 
King's judges of either bench, or judge of assize. The justices are aho to 
hear and determine all felonies or other offences indicted before thco ai 
justices of the peace. 

In the fifth year of Richard II.'*' the Commons beseech the Kinr (<* 
account of the unusual number of robberies and larcenies committed in the 
realm at tliat time) that justices of the peace may k)e inrested with power 
to proceed to gaol delivery ; to which the King acceded, ptorided fheie were 
three persons present at least, one of whom anould be learned in the law. 

In the Parliament of the seventh year t of the same reign, justices of the 
peace were empowered to examine vagabonds, and bind them to good be- 
haviour, or commit them to prison. Similar power was given to officers of 
tlie peace. 

[ In the ninth year of the same reign, the statute of punreyors and boysn 
was ordered to be enforced ; and that justices of the peaoe should have 
power to hear and determine the same. 

In the twelfth year J it was ordained that, in every comniission of the jaft* 
tices of the peace, there should l>e assigned but aix justices, vrith the 
justices of the assize, and that the said justices ahould keep their sessiom 
every quarter of the year ; also, that they ahould have for their wages foor 
shillings a day, during their sessions. 

In the thirteenth year,} the Commons pray, that justices of peace be 
made anew, from the most sufficient knights, esquires, and lawyers, of the 
several counties ; and that the said justices be sworn, before the Chanoelkir 
and King^s council, duly to execute the various statutes and ordinances 
made for the conservation of the peace ; also, that they hold their sessions 
four times a-year, at least, and at the same periods throughout the realm ; 
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taking for liieir wages iour shillings per day, as was established by the 
Parliament holdea at Canterbury. 

To this petition the King msde this an.^wer :— 

The King wills, thai justices of the peace be newly appointed, in each 
county throughout England, of the most sufficient knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen of the law, notwithstanding the statute made at Cambridge ,* 
and that the said justices should take the oath duly to observe the exeeu* 
tion of the statutes and ordinance touching their offices ; and, in the same 
year, it was by statute so enaeted.t 

In the 14th year of the same reign,t eight justices of the peace are 
ordered to be assigned in each county, and if any duke, earl, baron, or ban- 
neret, be in the commission of the peace, and hold sessions with other 
justices their colleagues, yet they shall not take any wages (or the said 
office. 

The various statutes passed in the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 20th 
years § of Richard II., recognised and multiplied the powers of justices of 
the peace, by giving them power to execute the Statute of Northampton, 
to settle the wages of labourers and servants, to punish unlawful huntings, 
and regraters of wood, false weights in the staple, unlawful wearing of 
liveries, unlawful fishings, contrary to the Statute of Westminster. In the 
17th the Commons pray, that, in every commission of the peace, there shall 
be at least two lawyers assigned to proceed to the trial of felons and rob- 
bers ; which the King consents to ; and it is thereupon so enacted, as ap- 
pears by c. 10 of the Acts of this session. 

From the foregoing ststements it is evident that the justices of the peace, 
up to this period, ooidd, of themselves, do many things for its conservation ; 
but, in cases of Oyer and Terminer, that they could only act in public 
sessions. 

The political divisions of society, consequent upon the usurpation of the 
House of Lancaster, having almost produced a civil war, the maintenance 
of public peace became an object of great solicitude to Henry IV. That 
monarch, therefore, reposed great confidence and trust in his council, re^ 
garding those matters, knowing that it is more easy to prevent the peace 
from being broken, than to restore it afterwards, even with an armed 
power. The council advised the King to issue new commissions to justices 
of the peace and the sheriffs throughout the realm, commanding them to 
use their utmost endeavours to suppress all riots and civil commotions. 
It also recommended that, in each county, a certain number of the most 
efficient men of good fame should be retained by the King, and associated 
with those in the commission of the peace, and that such persons should be 
paid a reasonable salary, according to their condition in life ; and for the 
better support of such charge, that the Kine should retain, in his hands, all 
the lordships and revenues which fell to the Crown by way of forfeiture. 
By a minute of the council, it appears that letters patent, under the great 
seal, were ordered to be directed to justices of the peace and sheriffs 
throughout the kingdom, instructing them to make proclamation against 
all unlawful assemblies, &c. || 

By statute (6 Hen. IV. c. 3) it was ordained, that in all commissions of 
the peace to be made from that time forward, this article should be in- 
serted : "That justices of the peace have power to make inquiry, at their 
sessions, from time to time, as to the watch upon the sea-coast, as under 
the Statute of Winton, 13 Edward I., and to punish defaulters according to 
the law of the said statute ;" and by the 10th chapter of the same it was 

* 12 Ric. II. t Stat. 13 Ric. II. c. 7, 8, 13. 

I Stttt. 14 Ric. II. c. 11, 
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thus enacted, " Because divers constables of caslles within the realm of 
Eng^land have been by the King's commission appointed justices of the 
peace, and under colour of such commission they take up people to whom 
they bear ill-will, and imprison them in their castles until tnev pay fine 
and ransom for their deliverance, it is ordained and established, that no 
person shall be imprisoned by any justice of the peace, but only in the 
common gaol, excepting by those lords who have gaols within their fran- 
chise.** 

By statute 7 Hen. IV. c. 8, justices of the peace in every county have 
the power to inquire into all deceits practised by arrow-head makers, and 
to punish such offenders. 

By statute 13 Hen. IV. c. 8, justices of the peace and sherifEi are em- 
powered to arrest rioters, inquire into and record their offences ; and it is 
ordained that a certificate of the justices and sheriff shall certify matter to 
the King in council, which shall be e<|uivalent to the verdict of a jury ; the 
traverse of such a certificate to be tried in the King's Bench. Justices of 
the peace, omitting to execute this act, to be fined 100/, 

By statute 1 Henry V., * justices of the peace are empowered to inquire 
into, hold pleas, and punish offences against the chapter which relates to 
the measuring of corn. 

By the second statute, in the second year of Henry V., t it was ordained, 
at the special mquest of the Commons, that thenceforwards justices of the 
peace should be appointed from the most sufficient men in the counties, 
resident respectivel)^ therein, by the advice of the Chancellor and King's 
council, without taking other persons dwelling in different counties, except- 
ing in the case of some few official personages named in the statute ; from 
which time it seems that justices of the peace have always been nominated 
by the King's council : and, b]^ the fifth chapter in the same statute, justices 
of the peace have power to inquire into, hear, and determine of certain 
treasons and felonies committed by the Welsh and their adherents, as well 
at the King's suit as at the party's ; also, if offenders do not appear before 
the said justices to answer according to law, till they by the custom of the 
realm be outlawed, justices shall signify the same to the lord of the seignory 
where such offenders reside. 

The statute of labourers { was ordered to be firmly and kept and put in 
due execution ; and that justices of the peace be empowered to send their 
writs to sheriffs commanding them to issue such process as the law requires 
to bring fugitives and labourers before them as justices of the peace, to 
answer for all contempts and trespasses, in the same manner as the justices 
have power to send to every sheriff for the felons indicted before them ; also 
that justices of the peace in the quorum shall be resiant in their respt-ctive 
counties, unless they be one or other of the King's judges, &c. ; and that 
they shall hold sessions four times a-year. Justices of the peace shall also 
have power to examine labourers and masters upon oath. 

By statue of the same year,$ justices of the peace have power to inquire 
into all heresies, as that of Lollards, their maintainers, favourers, &c., and 
to award a capias against all offenders, and sheriffs are bound to arrest all 
such persons so indicted ; and to have the power of inquiry into all escapes 
from prison, also into the value of the lands and rents of persons so in- 
dicted, &c. 

By statute 3 Henry V.,|| justices of the peace are empowered to inciuire 
and award process, and to hear and determme as to felons guilty of coining ; 
but by the statute of the foUowmg year,1[ in cases of felons for coinage, jus- 
tices of the peace have power to inquire into such matters, and thereupon to 



* Stat. 1 Hen. V. c. 10. f SUt. 2 Hen. V. c. 1 . 
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issue process of capias against those who shall thereof be indicted before 
them. 

The power of justices of the peace, during the two preceding reigns, had 
arrived at its zenith ; and consequently there remained but few additional 
powers which could be conferred upon them by Henry VI. It would there- 
fore be tedious to enter into a detailed account of the number of offences 
which they had the power of inquiring into, hearing, and determining, and 
which were recognized and recapitulated in this reign. In the 1 1th year of it, 
however, a very important enactment took place, founded upon a petition 
of the Commons to the King upon the subject, namely,* that those indict- 
ments and processes (begun before justices of the peace who should be re- 
moved by the appointment of new commissioners, prior to those suits and 
indictments being determined) should nevertheless be continued by the 
new justices as if no new commission had been made. Still the ParHa- 
ment did not seem to take that deep interest in the appointment of those 
officers which it had thentofore done. The evil consequence of which is ap- 
parent by the petition of the Commons, in the 18th year of this monarch's 
reign. 

The Commons inform the King, that by various statutes made in the 
time of his progenitors, it had been ordained, that justices of the peace 
should be selected from amongst the most sufficient men in each country ; 
yet, notwithstanding those statutes, great numbers of very needy persons 
had been appointed to fill that office in several counties, whose poverty 
made them both covetous, and contemptible in the eyes of the inhabitants, 
and that their extortions and oppressions were daily increasing and re- 
quired speedy remedy. The Commons, therefore, pray the King to ordain 
and establish in the present Parliament, that no justice of the peace be 
appointed in any county unless he have lands and tenements to the value 
of £20 ptr annum ; and if any one should be appointed without such quali- 
fication, that he is to certify the same to the Chancellor, who will appoint 
another person in his stead ; and if he do not within one month so inform 
the Chancellor of his insufficiency, he shall incur a penalty of £20. The 
ordinance, however, is not to extend into cities, towns, or boroughs, which 
are of themselves counties incorporate, nor to those in which justices of the 
peace are appointed by royal commission. 

To this the King replied, " Le Roi le voet ;'* provided always, that if 
there be not men sufficient, having lands and tenements of the said value 
skilled in the law, and of good governance, within any such country, that 
the Chancellor for the time being, according to his discretion, xhall have 
power to put in their stead other discreet persons learned in the law, al- 
though not possessed of lands or tenements to that value. And it was 
consequently so enacted, forming the 11th chapter of the statutes of that 
year. 

In this and the suceeding reigns a very important increase of the num- 
bers of justices of the peace, and change in the mode of appointing 
some of them, took place. The King, by his royal charters, conferred upon 
the mayors and aldermen of the principal cities and boroughs in the king- 
dom, and their successors, the offices or justices of the peace within their 
several jurisdictions, besides the usual numbers appointed by royal com- 
missions, who generally retained their office during the reign of each 
monarch. 

Notwithstanding the augmentation of their numbers, it was found in the 
reign of Henry VII. that justices of the peace were negligent of their duties, 
and remiss in executing the laws ; and it became necessary to pass an Act 
in the fourth yiai of this reign, concerning the performance of their 
duties. 

In the 20th year of this reign, a very important decision took place 

* Stat. U Hen. VI. c« 6. 
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wbieh ^MBpMdf prorei* if ftnther proof wwa neeenaryM tbtt thi*Ci«n 
alone can appoint justices of the peace, and that it cannot delegate tbi 
power of appointing justieea of the p«aoe» all sooh grmnts beini^ Toii «& 

In Michaehnaa term, 20 Hen. VII.* a ease was ajrgfned in the Kiifi 
Bench, arisiw^ out of a charter granted to the Abbot of St. AibanV ak 
his suocesson, oonfeiring upon them the prtTilege of appointing tbt 
Kinf^c't justices of the peace within the liberties of St. Alban's. I^ 
Attorney-General objected, amongst other points, that the King could M 
grant to any person the right of appointiiut his justices, in which ofHsn 
the Court agiecd and the chief justice (Fineux) deelared suefa a grant tobt 
void, because tho Orown could not make a ^prant to any man of a rigfattt 
appoint justices,t by a patent, for a patent is not of record, and thmlDR 
ooukl not make a justice of record, that being a rig^ht annexed to the Cro«a 
from which it could not be seTered ; and that, for a similar reason, gmftsU 
pardon felonies, or to make denisens, were Yoid, as thereby conferhng upoB 
subjects a right too great to be intrusted to any other hands than those of 
the Government, without being liable to great abuse. 

This was a very important decision upon the subject, for it seems thit 
Heniy VII. must have been in the habit of making such grants. In the 
eighth vear of his reign, be grantedt to the Abbot and Convent of Fd(^ 
bmrough a privilege of appointing three or more persons to be jiutiees of 
the peace in and for the borough of Peterborough, and within all the lord- 
ships of the Abbot of Peterborough. 

Notwithstanding the decision of the Court of King*s Bench, the noubcr 
of similar appointments rendered it neeessary, however, in the next m^ 
to make a public statute on the subect, intituled, ** An Act of rscoatioQiif^ 
the liberties of the Crown,*' $ which completely removes any donbtthit 
might have existed on this subject. 

From the foregoing statements, I think, it may be eoUected, that the 
primary duties of justices of the peace were simply those of eonservaton 
of the peace ; that in declaring and limiting their |x>wer8, by the Statue of 
Winton, their functions became thus approximated nearer to thorn of 
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* 20 Hen. VII. fol. 6. 

t This opinion and decision of the Court of King's Bench eoaU not uBhci tb» 
Duchy of Lancaster, for tho Duke of Lancaster, eo momime, (bdbta tba& ttlVe mm 
annexed to the Crown of England in the reign of Henry IV.) had enjoyed Jua 
regalia within his extensife possessions from the creation of the Duchy. Thst 
sovereign subject, the Duke of Lan c aster, exercised within his Duchy and Palaunate 
of Lancaster, jura regalia almost unlimitedi such as issuing writs for the ekctkn of i 
coroner, for the elecuon of members of Parliament, ap^uiting his own sheriSI jus- 
tices of the ]^ace, justices of Oyer and Terminer, and justices of gaol delivery: he 
also made grants of pardon to felons, &c. Some of such rights may also have bees 
inlierent in the other Palatinates of Chester and Durham, which, if deemed oi im- 
portance, can be ascertained. There are upon record some grants to ecclesiajtical 
corporations of the royal privilege of cognisance of breach of the peace, such, fa 
instance, as that granted by King John to the Abbots of Reading, *'in tuta posses- 
sione sua omnem justitiam de assaltu, et iurtiset murdrts, et sanguinis efiustone, ct 
pacis fractions, quamimm mi Regiam periimtt poieiiaiem, ei de immilMM ftr^fmehuri^^ 

See the petition tu the King in Council upon this claim* in 4 £dw. III. Na 67. 
Privileges somewhat similar were attached to the Universities of Oxford and Csib- 
bridge. See petitions to the King in Council, 14 £dw. IL No. 21. Bot. Fkt. 17 
£d. III. Rot. Pari. 13 Ric II. No. 14. Rot. Pat. 4 Hen. V. 

With the exception of the Duke of Lancaster (who has a Court of Cliancny of 
his own), it cannot, I think^ be pretended that any ecclesiastical or lay corporatioa 
could appoint a justice of the peace, even within its franchises^ though it might 
(before the Statute of Hen. VIII.) appoint a deputy to act in their behalf. 

X Charter dated 27th June, 8 Hen. VIL See two cases on the aame suWd is 
Hoi. 139, and Bulstr. 160. 

$ Stat. 27 Hen. VIIL c 24^800.9, 15, and 



directors and counsellors to the sheriff in his pursuit and apprehension of 
felons ; but as population increased, civil commotions, the advancement of 
foreigrn trade, the refinements of luxury, and other causes dependent thereoQ, 
changed the customs and manners of the kingdom, and produced many 
alterations in our law and constitution. Crimes became too general, too 
numerous, and some of them too insignificant, for the judges to attend to, 
and thus the office of conservator of the peace was found to be a useful 
auxilinry to the superior courts, in easing them of trifling matters, and 
gradually assumed a judicial importance never contemplated at its first 
creation. It will also be seen that (up to the period when Sir Christopher 
Wray, with the other judges of England assembled,'* and after carefully 
perusing the ancient forms of commission of the peace, made various salutary 
alterations therein,t) the clause appointing conservators of the peace was 
the first in the commission, and the clauses conferring the judicial authority 
of hearing and determining felonies, which followed next in order, were 
distinct from the conservatory clause. 

Having thus merely sketched out a history of the office of justice of the 
peace, (from its institution to the reign of Hen. Vni.) as briefly as the na- 
ture of the subject will permit without entering into a too tedious detail of 
the various and accumulated powers intrusted to those magistrates, I here 
take leave of the subject, as from the period to which I have traced it, all 
remaining information relative to the subject may be derived from the works 
of Lambfutl, Dalton, Fitzherbert, and Burn, authors whom I have not had 
time to consult on this occasion, nor, indeed« have I felt it necessary to do 
so, as their works are of course already fiamiliar to one who has so much 
diitinsruished himself by his knowledge upon the subject. 

** Were not the judicial functions (simply of hearing and determining 
charges of offences against the law, and awarding punishment, and of the 
procedure thereto,) separated from the functions of a police, or watch and 
ward, pursuit and apprehension" ? 

^ Were not the juctices of the peace, in addition to the sheriff, the 
directors of the police, superintendents of preventive measures other than 
simple punishments ?** 

Answers to both of those questions are either included or implied in the 
preceding statements. 

'* What sort of person was the * better sort of parishioner' who was 
ordered to be appointed as constable ? and what was the substantial house- 
holder in the reign of Elizabeth ?** 

The better sort of parishioner, and substantial householder were, as I 
apprehend, in those days, of a class somewhat similar to that of persons so 
denominated at present ; that is, of the same rank and influence in society 
during the reign of Elizabeth as such persons held in the reign of William 
IV., allowing kx the difference in the value of money, and some changes in 
the relative condition of the various classes of society, which it is here unne- 
cessary to d\^ell upon further than merely to intimate that £50 per annum 
would then have probably enabled a man to establish his household on a 
footing as respectable as an income of £300 in these more general luxu- 
rious times. 

The following descriptions, taken from writers in the reigns of Edward 
y I. and his sister Queen Elizabeth, will corroborate the truth of the above 
remark. 

1^ Bishop Latimer, in a sermon preached l)ef6re Edward VI.. March 8» 1549, 
gave the following account of his family :*- 



• 32, 33 Slii. 
1 1 believe, though I am not oertain, that the form of the cemmiitions of the 
peaoo taoctioned by those judges ia 1590, is still retained, and contains the con? 
servatJTe ^istinflt ftonilttM jndieartff chm»s> 
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*' My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he had a 
farm of three or four pounds a year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled 
■o much as kept half-a-dozen men. He had walk for an hundred sheep, 
and my mother milked thirty kyne. He was able and did find the King a 
harness, with himself and his horse, while he came to the place that he 
should receive the King's wages. I can remember that I buckled his 
harness when he went unto Blackheath Field. He kept me to school, or 
else I had not been able to have preached before the King's Majesty now. 
He married my sisters with 5/., or 20 nobles, a piece, so that he brought 
them up in godliness, and fear of 6od« He kept hospitality for his poor 
neighbours, and some alms he gave to the poor ; and all this he did of the 
said farm, where he that now hath it payeth 16/. by year, or more, and is 
not able to do anything for his prince, for himself, nor for his children, or 
give a cup of drink to the poor. 

Harrison, in his description of the different degrees of People of England,* 
has thrown considerable light upon this subject In his notice of citizens 
and burgesses, he thus speaks, — 

" Citizens and burgesses be those that are free within the cities, and are 
of some likelie substance to beare office in the same. But these citizens or 
burgesses are to serve the commonwealth in their cities and boroughs, or 
in corporat towns where they dwell. And in the Common Assembiie of 
the realme, wherein our lawes are made, for in the counties they bear but 
little sway (which Assembly is called the High Court of Parliament)." 

Of yeomen he says, — '* Yeomen are those which, by our law, are called 
legales homines, freemen borne English, and may dispend of their owne 
free land in yearlie revenue to the sum of 40«. sterling or 6/. as monie goeth 
in our tim^s. That word is derived from the Saxon term Zeomsin or 
Geoman, which signifieth (as 1 have read) a settled or staid man. Such I 
mesne as being married, and of some years betaketh himselfe tostaie in the 
place of his abode, for the better maintenance of himselfe and his familie, 
whereof the single sort have no regard, but are likelie to be still fleeting, 
now hither now thither, which argueth want of stabilitie in determination 
and resolution of judgment, for the execution of things of anie importance. 
This sort of people have a certaine preheminence and more estimation than 
labourers, and the common sort of artificers; and these commonJie live 
wealthilie, keepe good houses, and travail to get riches. They are also for 
the most part farmers to gentlemen, or at the leastwise artificers; and 
with grazing, frequenting of markets, and keeping of servants (not idle 
servants as the gentlemen doo, but such as get both their owne and part 
of their master's living), do come to great wealth, insomuch that manie of 
them are able and do buie the lands of unthriftie gentlemen, and often 
setting their sonnes to the scholes, to the universities, and to the ins of court; 
or otherwise leaving them sufficient lands whereupon they may live without 
labour, doo make them by those means to become gentlemen ; these were 
they that in times past made all France afVaid. And, albeit, they be not 
called Master as gentlemen are, or Sir as to knights appertaineth, but 
oulie John and Thomas, &c., vet have thev beene found to have doone 
verie good service ; and the Kings of England in foughten battels were 
woont to remaine among them (who were their footmen), as the French 
Kings did amongst their horsemen, the Prince thereby shewing where his 
chiefe strength did consist." 

He then proceeds to say that "The fotirth and last sort of people in 
England are daie-labourers, poore husbandmen, and some retaulers (which 
have no free land), copie-holders, and all artificers, as tailors, shoe-makers, 
carpenters, brick-makers, masons, &c. This fourth and last sort of people, 
therefore, have neither voice nor authoritie in the commonwealth, but are 
to be ruled, and not to rule others : yet they are not altogether neglected ; 
■ . 

* This work was pii&tad in 1586, and dedicated to Sir Wiititm Broke. 
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for in cities and corporate towns (for default of yeomen) they are fain to 
make up their inquests of such manner of people. And in villages \they 
are commonlie made churchwardens, side-men, ale-conners, now and then 
CONSTABLES, and manie times injoie the name of hedboroughs. 



No. 5. 
Form for assisting in the Examination of Prisoners, 

1 . What is your name, age, and the offence for which you are in prison ? 

2. Are you single, marri^, or a widower ? Have you children — how 
many ? 

3. What has been your calling or occupation ? 

4. Are your parents living ? If not, what was your age when they or 
either of them died ? 

5. If either father or mother be dead, has the survivor married again ? 
If so, how long ago ? 

6. Are you illegitimate, or a foundlinsr ? 

7. Where were you brought up ? At the house of your parents, or at 
that of any other relation or friend ? or in the workhouse, or in the streets, 
being left without care and control ? 

8. Of what calling were your parents ? Did they, or either of them, con- 
tinue long in any service ? 

9. Of what character was your father? Was he honest, industrious, 
and sober? 

10. Of what character was your mother? Was she honest, virtuous, 
industrious, and sober ? 

11. Did your parents regularly attend a place of worship, and require 
you to accompany them ? 

12. What care was taken of you by your parents ? Did you ever run 
away from them ? What induced you to do so ? Were you punished for 
doing so ; and in what way ? 

13. Did the occupation of either of your parents necessarily take them 
much from home ? 

14. Did you attend any school? If so, for how long, and at what 
description of school ; whether dame school, national school, British and 
foreign school, Sunday school, church school, or dissenting school ? 

15. Were you taught to read and write? 

16. Can you now read and write? If so, whether well or indifferently? 
Can you generally understand what you read? Of what description of 
books has your reading consisted ? Are you accustomed to read ? 

17. If you have ever regularly attended a place of worship, how long 
has that attendance ceased ? 

18. Were you brought up to any and what calling or occupation ? 

19. Were you bound apprentice ? By the parish, or by whom? Did 
you serve your time ? Did you ever run away from your master ? If so, 
what was the inducement or cause of your doing so? Did you board in 
your master's house ? If not, where ? How were you punished for mis- 
conduct ? 

20. Had you an attentive and good master ? Did he regularly attend a 
place of worship, and require you to accompany him ? 

21. By whom, and for how long, have you been at various times em- 
ployed ? When and where were you last employed ? How long was this 
before your conviction ? 

22. In what manner did you employ your spare time in the evenings 
after work ? 

23. What were your condition and habits immediately before entering 
upon dishonest courses? Were you addicted to the use of spirituous 
liquors ? 
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ftreet-tf ands, or in the low neighbourhoods where they ictide, the goK 
dames of the Sister Isle seldom j^^ing a third of the v^ne for thea; tte 
proceeds are divided and squandered in sweetmeats and gambliof^. At 
this species of plunder the youn? thief continues for a length of time, loa^ 
times for two or three years, until in due time justice oTertakes than, asd 
for some petty offence he is sent to gaoL Here anew era opens to fa 
▼lew. We wul pass over the prison scenes * * * * Ike 
anxiety for a rdease from imprisonment to {^o to work and make the 
** nolM** pay for their incarcerating in prison men who, in their owa^oph 
nions, gam an honest livelihood. 

When a young thief is sent to prison for the first time, he either, bjr ea- 
venation and intercourse with more experienced thieves, becomes fixed nd 
determined in that pursuit, or, bv the discipline experienced, dread nd 
terror are imprinted upon his youthful mind, and he is redsimed. If do- 
petted to follow the pursuits of thieving, by imprisonment he fonas so anf 
acquaintances that he is never afterwards at a loas for a companion ; be 
becomes acquainted with thieves more versed in the art than himselCvho 
direct his attention to more lucrative pursuits ; his emulation \m ipaned. 
and each time his term of imprisonment expires he enters society with t 
freih stock of knowledi^e, and consequently becomes its more danfowi 
member. Love of fame forms no small proportion of a thiefs eomp<MttioB. 
The estimation in which his character is held by his companions » dete^ 
mined by the number of times he has been in trouble, and the conduct hi 
pursued on these occasions towards his ''pals" or confi^erales: iC heltts 
once informed against them he is deemed unsafe to trust, and nntfl Xiyt 
stain is removed by his hereafter stanch conduct he does not rise in bis 
profession. 

The young thief, on his release from prison, is no longer satisfied witii 
the pilfering from shop-doors; he becomes acquainted with boys olde 
than himself and commences picking pockets, &c. In these games om 
or two pals or confederates are necessary, so as to divert attention, and 
take a stolen article from the party who steals it on the instant and make 
oflP. If the party who steals the article be taken, and his confederate gets 
away with the property, a conviction is frequently prevented. Young thieves 
are well aware that " wliere the property is found there lays the felony;" 
they therefore make a point of putting away stolen articles from thepenot 
as soon as possible, and tliis leads me to speak of " fences,** or receiven 
of stolen property, who for the most part are Jews. Fences for household 
goods, &c., ostensibly carry on the trade of furniture brokers ; those wha 
take in gold or silver goods are generally jewellers, gold-refiners, &c. The 
latter fencing is not attended with so much risk as the former ; for na 
sooner is the bargain struck than the plate, however large the quantity, ii 
thrown into a furnace. Pocket-handkerchiefs, when got singly, are pledged ; 
less than six are not generally fenced. The lady Jewesses who receire 
them, in Field-lane and other places, seldom give more than 1«., 1#. 3d^i»r, 
when very good, Is. 6d. for each. The receiver is one of the thiefs best 
friends ; without him but little would be done ; the thief would be unabl< 
to dispose of his plunder. '* Were there no receivers there would be nc 
thieves." 

When a^oung thief commences picking pockets he is launched into tb< 
routine dissipation attending a thief^s life ; he becomes united to a ** mob," 
many of which there are in London, some named fkt>m the house they use, 
but more generally from the neighbourhood to which they belong— the 
Rooking-mob, Winfall-street mob, Webb-Muare mob, Whitechapel moU 
Seven- oials mob, &c. &c.; he frequents thenash houses, where he is taught 
to drink, dance, smoke, and gamble ; here cards, dice, shove-halfpenny, 
and other games are always going on, so that sufficient opportunity often 
to get rid of superfluous money. It is a common opinion that sehools for 
the tuition of the younger thieves exist at these nouses, but no regular 
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system of such instruction is now carried on. Some years ago it was cus- 
tomary for old thieves to select young ones and form them into a mob to 
act under their direction, and then a system of teaching was practised ; but 
since the establishment of the new police the same facilities do not present 
themselves, and no regular system is now in practice. It is true that, now 
and then, when an old thief is present where young ones are, these practiss 
their art upon each other, to show their expertness and superiority one over 
the other, any deficiency being rectified by the elder thief, but no remune- 
ration is given, the occurrence being accidental, and taking place perhaps 
once a-week at any specified fiash-house. Most time is occupied at these 
houses in card-playing and tossing; and this system of gambling often leads 
the young thief to prison: he plays till all his money is expended, then 
goes out with a determination to have more, using no precaution, but taking 
the first thing he can lay his hands upon, and, as will be readily perceived, 
the chances are in favour of his apprehension. 

A young thief having lost all his money left the house in this frame of 
mind ; the first thing he saw was a watch over a mantel-piece in the back 
room of a shop, in which a female was engaged at a small round table 
at needle-work ; he went in on hands and knees, through the shop, got to 
the opposite side of the table to that of the female, and was on the point 
of snatching the watch, when a customer came in ; during the absence of 
the good lady in the shop the watch was taken down, and the voung thief 
resumed his position unoer the table, with the intention of sneaking out as 
he got in ; unfortunately, when the door was re-opened, the shadow or 
reflection being too great for the delicate leg of the table, attracted her 
attention ; she looked down, and the intruder was detected. His first idea 
was of making his way out, and, expecting resistance, of throwing down 
his discoverer; but, strange to sav, instead of offering obstruction, she 
stood stunned, motionless, and confounded, and allowed him to pass her 
unmolested, and walk out of the shop ; this he effected. In this case the 
thief was indebted for his success to the absence of self-possession on the 
part of the lady shopkeeper. 

Boys are often caught in shops on " the sneak" for the till ; and on most 
of these occasions receive punishment on the spot. They are sometimes 
horse-whipped ; at other times they have their faces and hands soiled and 
soot spriuKled over them. A boy was severely punished at a chemist's ; 
he had got round the counter, and was returning with the till under his 
arm, when the shopman, who had been watching him unperceived, came in 
and caught him ; he took him to his master, who directed him to be 
stripped ; all his clothes removed, he set a dog upon him, and taking a 
short whip in his hand, he whipped and chased him round the room and 
about the room, until quite exhausted, he at length lay down. A jar of tar 
was then introduced, with which he was bedaubed from head to foot ; upon 
this was thrown a white powder, which caused for some hours most into- 
lerable itching and irritation. Not yet satisfied, his clothes being huddled 
on, his hands were tied behind him and he was sent about his business, with 
a large placard pasted upon his back bearing the ominous characters of 
" A Thief." This was a summary though by no means a justifiable me- 
thod. What with the bruises from the whip, and bites of the dog, the 
boy was confined to his room for a week, and never could endure the idea 
of venturing that road again. 

Picking pockets and stealing shop-tills arc the two kinds of thieving at 
which by far the greater number of young thieves gain a living ; they 
occasionally pursue others, but chiefly depend upon these, on account of 
the certainty of the game ; a gentleman finds a handkerchief an essential 
appendage, and equuly is a till essential to a shop. These games have an 
end sooner or later ; the young thief is grabbed, may-be with the plunder 
in his hand, and taken to a police office, where, being his first time, although 
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the caie is completely broun^ht home to him, he is sentenced to be wbipod 
and to have a few monthit' imprisonment. This fla^i^llatinff system doe 
not aeree with him ; he receives a check, finds that many oi his pals \ax\ 
been sent away, and in all probability he will speedily follow them. Taa 
objections, among^st others, being urged against his present pursuits,^ 
passively consents to go to the Refuge for the Destitute, where the ecxAst 
ment is opposed to his views; bethinks he has had enough of that ii 
prison, and, with one or two more of the same disposition, forms a piud 
escape, which is too easily effected. Some t>oys are said, to go to the Kdap 
for tne sole purpose of improving their garments. 

The young tnief finding he is too well known to the police in his oia 
neighbourhood, leaves it and joins a mob in a distant part of ton 
where he is unknown ; here he becomes initiated in other games, such u 
those of " starring the glaze" (breaking show-windows), which is practttd 
where valuable articles are exposed for sale in the shop-windows of goU 
smiths, watchmakers, jewellers, pawnbrokers, silk-mercers, &c. One a 
two parties divert attention while another *' stars.*' This is either donefaj 
a diamond, or by insertint; a small pen-knife through the putty near thi 
corner of a pane and cracking it ; the wet finger carries the crack io anj 
direction ; an angle is generally formed. The piece is wrought to and fro 
and removed ; if necessary, another piece is starred, to allow of the fro 
ingress of the hand. In a retired neighbourhood, an opportunity is tikei 
of tying the door, in order to prevent any one coming out, an<^ od tin 
passing of a heavy carriage, the hand is driven through a square ot ^\aAi 
upon which has been laid a piece of strong paper coated with treacle, i( 
prevent noise from the gla&s falling, and then articles of value are removed 
This is termed spanking the glaze. At other times, the parties intendiai 
to star go a night or two before and break one of the lower squares o 
glass ; a watch is then put upon the shop, to know when the square is re 
newed, which of course, the putty being soft, can be removed at pleasure 
a piece of leather, upon which is spread some pitch, being applied toth 
square, to prevent it falline: when pushed in : much time is saved in thiswaj 

One kind of pocket-picking is done in a crowd, or, when the female i 
seated in the dickey of a coach, a pair of scissors are used to cut the gown 
and the pocket is either drawn of its contents or cut away aito^ether : thi 
scissors are made broad-pointed. 





pursuits, which will speedily repay the outlay with interest. 

" Palming ' is a species of thieving much practised ; it is done mos 
frequently by two, well-dressed and respectable in appearance, who g 
into a shop for the ostensible purpose of purchasing certain articles, but ii 
reality with the intention of carrying off a considerable l>ooty free of ei 
pense : one party keeps the shop-keeper " in a line," asking prices, &c 
whilst the other is engaged in palming articles under his hand, and xo t 
his pocket : thus at a cutler's, a tray of knives is exhibited, from which ii 
the course of a few minutes a dozen will be purloined ; at a jeweller's, i 
box of seals, rings, or thimbles, which will be served in a similar mannei 
At this game it is not unusual for two persons to make 15/. and 2qL a-da; 
by moving about from place to place. The more versed thief engages a 
his associates boys who are as yet entirely untutored in the arts of th'ievios 
of perhaps respectable connexions, with whom he now and then become 
acquainted, and from whom he finds it no difficult matter to obtain a con 
siderable portion of the plunder ; for instance, when a dozen fruit-knive 
have been stolen, instead of dividing: the spoil equally, the eider thief bring 
only part of the property to light ; this is a very general practice amongi 
thieves ; the more cunning and crafty make it a rule to che%i their " re 
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fi^ulars/* the young thief, whose emulation induces him to join hoys older 
than himself. 

The same cause, hy which so many thefts are committed with impunity, 
operates in saving a thief from punishment : this remark applies more par- 
ticularly to pickpockets ; gentlemen are sometimes so adroitly drawn of 
their property as not to perceive their loss, and when informed of it, the 
very expertness with which the act was committed prevents a man of 
certain philanthropic and liberal feelings from prosecuting the offender : 
great proficiency is attained by long practice in palming ; intentionally a 
shop is not plundered oftener than once in three months, or four, but as 
accident is no respecter of persons, it now and then happens that palmers 
go into a shop which has been recently served, and the shopkeeper there- 
fore on the alert ; his shrewdness not being immediately perceived, the 
theft is carried on till two or three dozen of handsome fruit-knives, or 
silver thimbles, have been obtained ; the shopkeeper is seen to give notice 
to some one in the back shop; that is sufficient ; the thieves observe the 
sign, go on conversing, and by their expertness are enal)led to palm back 
every article by the time an officer arrives ; on search nothing is found on 
the person ; a strenuous outcry of irreproachable character being kept up, 
induces the shopkeeper to suppose rather that his eyes have deceived him 
than that dishonesty was intended, and in many mstances an apology is 
actually made, the thieves leaving the shop apparently anery, but in fact 
well pleased at the upshot of the affair; this game somewhat resembles 
cadging (begging), inasmuch as they are both travelling manoeuvres, at 
which both the palmer and cadger are enabled to visit every town of note 
in the country. 

Ringing the chang^es is a species of palming ; it is done in a varietv of 
ways. The scheme is to substitute a similar m appearance but valueless 
article for one of great value ; an order is given to a (goldsmith to prepare 
and make up certain articles in a case, the story being that they are for some 
family going abroad; the party calls and sees them finished and encased; 
he directs them to be taken care of till he calls, perhaps states his intention 
of bringing a friend to look at them, at the same time giving the shop* 
keeper a hint that his friend may prove a customer : having seen the case, 
he obtains a similar one, and endeavours on the next visit, whilst the shop- 
keeper and his friend are contemplating great dealings never to be realized, 
to nngthe changes. Rundell and Bridge, of Ludgate Hill, were defrauded 
to a considerable amount some years ago by two French gentlemen, who 
rung the changes in a very masterly manner. The Greys' diamonds, of 
west-end notoriety, were got away by two Jewesses in the same way. 

" Shop bouncing" is practised early in the mornins:, as the shops are 
opening : the thief goes in, the shopman is perhaps engaged in the back 
premises, no one in the shop, he may sneak off with the booty ; more fre- 

?[uently some one is in the shop : a message is prepared, cut and dried, 
rom Mr. So-and-so to the master of the shop, and an immediate answer is 
necessary ; all suspicion is removed ; unsuspectingly the servant conveys 
the message to his master, in some instances desiring the thief to keep an 
ejretothe shop during his absence ; the latter injunction is strictly complied 
with, and when the servant, finding he has been hoaxed, returns, his 
locum-tenens has decamped with what valuables were within his reach. 
When this game is predetermined upon, the thieves go the overnight to re« 
connoitre and observe the situation of valuable articles. 

Men living by depredation vary their pursuits and engagements ; many 
adhere to one particular description of thieving ; some can palm and cannot 
star, others can palm and star but cannot pick pockets, which some pursue 
only, and so on. To understand clearly how their time is spent, I shall 
follow the young thief through the pursuits of a single day, and to do so we 
shall merely have to transpose and recapitulate what has been stated. 
Thieves are not unnecemrily active, out rather of indolent habits. The 
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thief miut therefore be tiippoted fo have been hud np 
ni(;ht. He amnges with some of his pftls, perhapa simili 
out tuly on the eniuing rooming, amd accordingly they t 
three in company, on a morning prowl. Tht* compTiaei 
thieving, in which person* are talien in who are not suf 
to guard against knaver; and duphcity ; for the most p: 
upon the credulity of Berranls, whom he endeavours 
piard, and by this means gains admission into the pass: 
area; the chief aim is plate : the shops are now openinj 
"shop bouncing," wliich, as the shops open at various t 
may go into Mveral before an opportunitj^ of obtaining a i 
occupies til! eight o'clock, unless the louling system of t 
■hows them where to direct their force wiih greater cert 
the booty awsy (fenced il) they go to breakfaat either at 
public-bouse they use, or the house where they slept, a loi 
two or three live together, or where two attached pals 11 
At all these places they occasionally breakfast, but mi 
cofiee-shop; this finished at nine o'clock; as gentlemen 1 
in pursuit of (heir various callings, the thief turna out poi 
game occupies till tweWe o'clock; from twelve to one 
palming are pursued, and haiiui! put away the booty It 
the flash public-house used by the mob to which (hey 
ended, some gamble at cards and tossing, others drink an 
when, if summer, they turn out picking pockets again ; t 
coats prevent this game in winter, when they turn out on 
as shoplifting ; they notice when the people in the shop «i 
and sneak off with articles exposed for sale, as boots a 
shoemaker's, hats and caps from a hatter's, coffee and te 
hams, &&, from a cheesemonger's, wearing apparel fro 
pawnbroker's, or, going into a passage, sometimes umb 
Sec,, are carried off; may-be the family are up stairs, and 
have theranice of the ground floor: they seldom take tea i 
but return afler their evening sneak to the Sash-house, « 
the remainder of the evening in the routine of dissipation 
consequent upon, such a life, as drinking, dancing, card pJ 
species of gambling, rafBing for pals in trouble, boasting 
mitted in the day, telling who have been grabbed, and wht 
individually put away ; here they see women, with some ol 
come enamoured, and they assist materially in squanderii 
the day's thieving. Many exiiibit stolen articles, and Iheret 
Watches, rings, and handkerchiefs, &c., are often sold a 
cotton handkerchiefs are given away ; thus the evening is : 
hour, when, if in winter, and the theatres open, they turn o 
pany are retiring: on account of the heat gentlemen freqt 
with their coals undone (and some thieves who have perha 
halfpenny during the day will make the best hit),; throug 
their attention in the tlieatre being otherwise engaged, g 
leave their opera-glasses, purses, handkerchiefs, and someij 
their outer coat ; these are good prizes ; a thief will oflei 
one or two miles, judging from appearances that samethin| 
tained in the great-coat than a handkerchief, before he finds 
fo rob him, either from hisheingon t he alert, or others follow 
a thief will ollen stand outside a confectioner's shop, or ol 
notice, when gentlemen go in to purchase, where they placi 
they are thus enabled to pmsue the game with more eertali 
temerity, the expectation of a good booty ever stimulating ai 
the exerlions of a thief: the company having retired from \Y 
young thief's day's work is over, and he retires for the nigl 
night coffee-housei, wtwre they ara encouraged by being 
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amuse themselves at cards, dominoes ; others go to thieves' lodging- 
houses, where the charge is Zd. or Ad. per bed per night ; here varioui 
scenes take place, sometimes drinking, smoking, gaming, &c, being allowed, 
at others no such thing, the thieves not bemg allowed to congregate to- 
gether ; there are such receptacles in the rookery, St. Giles's, where forty 
or fifty beds are made up nightly ; some have private lodgings to which 
they retire. " Many men, many minds.*' 

Having followed the young thief through the pursuits of a single day, an 
opinion may be formed how his time is in general spent, bearing in mind 
that he considers himself fortunate if half the year out of prison, and ex- 
tremely so if allowed to have a run (pursue thieving) for three or four years 
before being transported ; and this leads us to speak of another epoch in 
the life of a thief— that is, the time when he must, in the regular course of 
his degrees, be served ; this frecjuently occurs in the pursuit of his favourite 
game, or sometimes in attempting something new, and for which he is not 
sufficiently competent ; the sentence of transportation produces no heart- 
rending effect upon the callous thief ; it would be wrong to say he suffered 
no uneasiness or anxiety; the starting tear, so often to be seen at the 
Newgate bar, demonstrates the contrary, but the uneasiness felt by him is 
not comparable to that severe distress of mind to which the man who has 
accidentally committed himself is liable ; the thief always lives in expec- 
tation of it; its occurrence, therefore, causes no sudden shock to his nervous 
system ; he knows it is a part of his degrees through which he must pass to 
arrive at that eminence to which all thieves aspire — •• the top of the tree 
in the profession :" filial love considerably dimmishes with parental autho- 
rity; his separation from his family gives him therefore but little uneasiness ; 
that sorrow which alone affects him is caused by his being parted from a 
pal or two to whom he had become attached from having lately worked 
(thieved) together, and his sister or girl ; if he appears disheartened, he is 
soon rallied by his more jocular and less thinking companions : but the 
chief reason counterbalancing any temporary uneasiness felt by the thief at 
this period, is the idea of meeting with many of his old pals; this recol- 
lection removes all pain ; when once on board ship he meets with so many 
boys with whom he has been aforetime in the habit of associating, that he 
soon finds himself perfectly at home ; cultivated minds are not to be looked 
for amongst such thieves as we are now describing, who for the most part 
are of no education, of Irish parents, totally unacquainted with, and there- 
fore unable to perceive, their own degraded state, nor are they able from 
the same state of moral turpitude, duly to appreciate and value the situation 
of a respected meml)er in society. 

There are certainly individuals who, having received the benefits of a 
good education, yet render themselves amenable to the laws of their 
country ; but these proportionally are considerably less in number than the 
reputed and constant [thieves ; for instance, you will find in a criminal 
prison persons who gain a livelihood by thieving to be in the proportion of 
three to one of cases of accidental crime ; on board a hulk you will find the 
proportion of the former description of persons to be increased to about 
five-sixths of the whole number. We thus find thieves to have a great 
majority ; the causes of educated persons committing crimes have been 
variously accounted for, but they are generally understood to be local, as 
poverty, ill advice, bad associates, &c. Much has been said of the effects 
of transportation in the prevention of thieving, towards which, without a 
doubt, abstractedly considered, it is a grand mean ; the discipline is so 
rigid, lx)th at the hulks. Van Diemen's Land, Botany Bay, or other convict 
settlements, as to suspend the practice of thieving for such a length of time 
that the disposition, as well as the equid ability, to return to it is consider- 
ably lessened, and many persons who, by good conduct, have obtained 
situations, and been enabled to lay by a trming sum of money, have begun 
a business which perhaps they have been tanght during their exile^ and 
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have succeeded ; there is now a banker in the City, who, when a yoom^ 
man, underwent transportation ; many transports remain abroad and do 
well. It will generally be found that those who return home» although 
they do not pursue their former dang;erous course of thieving* yet they live 
by their wits, and therefore, although in the abstract thieving* or what is 
commonly understood by thieving, is greatly checked by tranipcNrtation, 
yet thieving, literally speaking, is not prevented ; and this may be readily 
accounted for. When sent away (transported), the thief meets with such 
variety of persons, and hears such variety of crimes, that having paid for, 
he determines to profit by experience ; he therefore makes himself ac- 
quainted with those means of plunder in which the risk of appr^iension is 
trifling compared with the usual method of thieving ; he is said to fight 
shy, and it is generally found that men who have been transported after 
obtaining a large booty, commence as receivers, keepers of houses of ac- 
eommodation, or publicans. Others of a more unsettled disposition pursue 
difiTerent fraudulent devices, gaming, &c. ; those acting as receivers open 
a concern as an excuse to remove suspicion ; ostensibly they are broken^ 
marine store-keepers, gold refiners, old clothes men, &c. ; some frequent 
the houses used by thieves in the evening, and purchase what they have to 
put away ; others, unable to purchase for themselves, do so ^ commis- 
sion for an employer ; some deal in base coin, others in forged notes, &c. 
Regular thieves term men who be^in these pursuits scared thieves, and 
men who are fixed in the prosecution of their profession are in their esti- 
mation " good men," and are considered '* game." There will be observed 
a similarity in the feelings and consequent actions of the honest and the 
dishonest ; many men living by honest and lawful pursuits, rather than be 
thought cowardly and timid in their speculations, run into the opposite 
extreme, and pursue their object with greater decision, deternunation, 
temerity, and upon a more extended scale than they had previously in- 
tended to do, so that if unsuccessful in their projects, their ruin is dooMy 
sealed : so with many thieves, they do not like to be pointed out as blscK 
sheep ; during their absence they have become acquainted with mors 
lucrative games ; both the feelings of emulation and covetousness receive a 
stimulus, and they recommence a new species of old pursuits with wonted 
vigour. 

It will be understood that some thieves are more fortunate than others, 
and that some are earlier transported than others. We have, for the sake 
of perspicuity, transported the young thief at a particular time ; we must 
BOW suppose him returned, increased in years, increased in power, in- 
creased in criminal knowledge, and about to pursue his regular course. 
The next species of thieving he undertakes is stealing from carts and wag- 
gons, &c. This is a game at which good booties have been made. Two, 
Uiree, or four together go to work ; sometimes their object is pack- 
ages from carts in thoroughfares, at others, in the highway, frequently they 
take a vehicle with them to convey the swag (booty) : the method of pnn 
eeeding varies much according to the object in view. Boxes of every de- 
icription are taken fh)m waggons, trunks from chaises, rolls of broad- 
cloth and chests of tea from town carts ; the theft of chests of tea, or rolls 
of cloth, is an inferior species of this descriptbn of thieving, the tip-top 
kind being the robbery of stage-coaches and waggons. For the latter gane 
a one-horse chaise is kept in readiness near \h% spot where the booty is 
intended to be got : the waggon is entered from behind by cutting the 
covering or other means ; articles are then selected and dropped into the 
road, the confederates, generally two in number, following with the chaise 
at a convenient distance to pick them up ; leather portmanteaus are eat 
open or cut away altogether from travelling chaises. Stage-coach robber- 
iesi where the booty is to any aosount, are for the most part put ud, s. t, 
wom» former guard or driver becomes connected with a party of thieves ; 
be Imows what provineial beak traasDutt cash totowiv tba ^amm oC Ihcir 
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remittancef, and in what part of the mail or other coach the money is 
deposited ; he enters into an arrangement with the thieves, gives them all 
the particulars, and according to circumstances, they go to work : if the 
cash is in the inside keep, all the inside seals in the staj^e are taken and 
occupied by men apparently unknown to each other, but m reality they are 
associates, with their house-breaking instruments ; the property is obtained 
when the coach is going along : the work finished, two leave the coach 
with the booty, the others remaining to prevent suspicion, and give their 
associates opportunity to get safe away. When this object is considered 
gained, they take leave also. Carmen m the city often defraud merchaitti, 
their employers, to a considerable amount, by being in league with thieves, 
to whom they allow opportunities of removing valuable packages from 
their carts. Grocers and linen-drapers are the chief sufferers. 

The next species of thieving pursued, is that which entitles a thief to be 
placed at *• the top of the tree'* in "his profession,*' and to which they all 
more or less aspire ; many terms are made use of implying the various 
modes of house-breaking, a slif?ht difference in the method pursued con- 
stituting the variety: a house is entered by removing a door-pannel, by 
means of skeleton or false keys, or a forcible entry is gained by means ojf 
a crow-bar. Before speaking of the implements made use of in house- 
breaking, we will say a few words on the character of the house-breaket", 
who for the most part is of reckless and daring disposition ; three- 
fourths of them are returned transports, the other part being made up of 
servants out of employ, and thieves who have as yet been sufficiently 
fortunate to escape transportation. When a thief arrives at this stage iii 
his profession, he is, as before stated, considered to be at the top of th^ 
tree ; he is then •* a right" or "good man ;" but should his character be in 
the least blemished by his ever having turned evidence against his con- 
federates, he is not countenanced, and remains in the back-ground, t. e* he 
is not put into " good concerns," but obliged to go to " low thieving,'' and 
by this means is most of his time in prison : if, on the contrary, ne has 
throughout maintained an irreproachable character amongst thieves, never 
having got another man into trouble, at the same time retaining a deter- 
mined dislike to all constables and police, he is a man highly respected in 
that particular and outcast society in which he moves ; forsaking many of 
his former habits, and leaving off everything thief-like in his appearance, 
mixing with the swell-mob, he becomes acquainted with them, occasionally 
forming a party in their depredations, and he is now consulted in " put 
up" things (robberies in which servants, and others acquainted with the 
house, give the necessary information to enable the plundering to bfe 
effected at little risk). 

There is a method of arriving at the top of the tree without goinj^ 
through the regular degrees : we will suppose a servant who has lived in 
rich families, to lose, by some mischance, his character and situation. 
Some of a mob of thieves hear of the case, or know the party ; a thief of 
parts is planted upon him (set as a watch) ; he becomes acquainted with 
nim, treats him, sounds and finds him likely to suit their purposes, intro- 
duces him to his own associates ; the bottle is pushed about, and their 
victim soon becomes tipsy ; he is then, the feeling of revenge for past 
injuries being perhaps excited, proposed to be the putter up in an intended 
burglary upon an establishment where he has lived as servant : the pro- 
posal at first confounds him, but seeing the deceitful but apparent pleasant 
lives of those around him, being assured that he will have his share of the 
booty honourably given him, which, in his present distressed circum- 
stances, forms a great inducement, and likewise, that he need apprehend 
no danger, as the robbery will be done without his presence, he at length 
consents to the proposal, gives the necessary information ; his fbrxiier 
master is plundered, he shares the spoil, " acts right" to the parties con^ 
emraedy laayb^ stimulated by sueeess, put8i^> twoor more oU)er eoncemt : 
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in return he has by this time found acquaintances who me him a turn, oie 
good action deserving another. A man thus reaches Inc top of the tree in 
thieving by a jump ; still he is not considered safe or a tried man till he 
has suffered trouble. In due time he is caught at his misdoings, and sent 
to prison, which proves his firmness ; if he remain stanch to his 
coadjutors and tells nothing, he is set down as likely to be *' a good 



maiL" 



Burglars never allow •* a putter up" to accompany them to a robbery, 
nor do they let him know the time they themselves intend to go, thus avoid- 
ing •* a double plant :" in the first place, they •* being planted*' by the 
putter up upon the property in the house, and should two or three officers 
be planted upon them to apprehend them in the fact, that would be a 
double plant ; many instances of this kind are known, and it is particularly 
guardea a&:ainst. The only information required is, in what part of the 

}>remises the most valuable part of the property is kept, the domestic regu- 
ations, and the likeliest method and safest part to enter. The public are 
now and then surprised to hear of the adroitness with which thieves have 
entered and plundered [premises with ease, where apparently the greatest 
obstacles presented, but this surprise would be of short duration were it 
known that the robbery was committed by persons who, from descnption, 
were as intimately acquainted with every part of the premises as ^e mas- 
ter of the house. 

The tools used in housebreaking'vary according ; to the nature of the 
robbery ; experienced burglars make their own as greater security ; some 
of the most celebrated men in the hne have been smiths or Birmingham and 
Sheffield manufacturers. The following are more or less required at every 
crack (burglary) : Crow-bar, centre-bit, lantern, keys, picklocks, saw, 
pistol, pocket-knife, nux vomica or prussic acid. A short description of 
these instruments will be necessary properly to understand their use. The 
crow-bar is constructed on a similar principle to that in common use ; they 
are of two sizes, one for the pocket, and a larger one ; one end is made 
chisel-like, and the other curved ; its use is to wrench open doors of every 
description, when noise is not of much importance; a door fastened by bolts 
in the inside, chests of drawers, boxes or cases of every kind, and even iron 
chests are readily opened by this instrument : in the opening of an iron 
chest, a thick piece of leather is applied to the edge of the chest, and a 
sharp blow struck with a large hammer or mallet to cause such disunion 
of the edges as to allow the point of the tool to !be inserted ; the leather 
being a non-conductor of sound prevents noise : in forcing drawers, a piece 
of cloth is thrown over them for a similar purpose : the tools are usually 
carried by one of the strongest and most courageous of the party, and occa- 
sionally become useful for other purposes. Four burglars went to burst 
the house of a colonel in a west-end square ; they were forcing the kitchen 
door, which opened into the 'area; a policeman . unexpectedly made his 
appearance, the signal was given to the men in the area by their pals, who 
were on the look-out outside ; the robbery was immediately left off, but the 
officer, having a ^suspicion, came to the area, and .made the inquiry as to 
who was there ? and what are you about so late ? ' An excuse was put in 
to this effect, ** All's right, I am only chopping wood to light the fire in 
the morning :** the next question of ** Show yourself" admitted of no 
reply ; another ** alFs right*' was put in, but without effect, for not show- 
ing themselves, the rattle was sprung ; this was the signal for hurry and 
confusion ; no time could be lost, carpet-bags, pistols, lanterns, and pick- 
locks were all thrown down, and self-preservation cried to each make your 
escape. As the one who had been using the crow-bar to the kitchen door 
was getting over ,the iron railings his trousers caught the top, and he 
would have been taken but for the crow-bar, which still remained in his 
hand, and with which hejgavc the officer a gentle blow, which damag^ his 
hat materially, and laid him prostrate : the railings cleared, he ran» tamed 
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a corner of the nearest street ; down an area went his hat, to the middle 
of the street went his crow-bar, he unbuttoned his coat and waistcoat and 
feif>:ned intoxicatiun, turned again, met his pursuers, but passed them 
unnoticed. 

The centre-bit is a very essential instrument ; it is made upon a small 
scale, the stock beings formed to separate into pieces for the pocket ; its 
use is termed panelling ; holes are bored along the edge of the style of a 
door, within half an inch of the bead of the panel, a pocket-knife is then 
run along from hole to hole, the panel is removed, and an entrance is 
effected. 

The dark lantern requires no explanation. 

Keys and picklocks are always in requisition, either to gain an entrance 
into a house, or after the entry is effected. A family go from home, 
perhaps to church, and secure the door by locking it on the outside ; the 
house may then be easily robbed, the latch forming no impediment. Pick- 
locks are used to gain an entrance into banking-houses, warehouses, or 
other premises, where they are occasionally left upon the lock, but their 
principal use is after an entrance is effected into a house, to open rooms, 
closets, or other doors, boxes, and so on, where noise must be avoided, 
time not being an object, the application of picklocks requiring more time 
than that of the crow-bar. 

The saw is used in cases where the lock or bolt is so strong as not to 
be strained by the force of the crow-bar ; a hole is bored through the door, 
just above the lock, with the centre-bit, a key-hole saw is introduced, 
and the piece of the door upon which the lock is fixed is cut entirely away. 

Pistols are now and then taken to burglaries, where the risk is greaf, 
where the expected booty is considerable, and where the parties concerned 
are well aware that, should apprehension take place, they, from a previous 
conviction, stand the chance of being hanged ; but burglars know the dan- 
gerous ground on which they stand when brought to the bar on a charge 
of house-breaking if deadly weapons have been found in their possession, 
they therefore avoid carrying them as much as possible. It occasionally hap- 
pens that a single party sleeps on the premises where a burglary is intended ; 
in such cases a pistol is necessary, one of the party being placed at the 
bedside of the sleeper, pistol in hand, to prevent any disturbance from that 
quarter. 

A pocket-knife is always carried ; its use in panelling has been already 
shown, but it is generally useful, and is now and then used to cut a per- 
son's throat. In the murder of the policeman Long, in 6ray*s Inn Lane, 
some time ago, the impulse to assassinate him was momentary ; the 
concern was a rich one, and the booty was not difficult to obtain ; the dis- 
appointment and vexation experienced by the thief, Sepwell, alias Smith, 
in consequence of the watching of the officer Long, so exasperated him, that 
he momentarily stabbed the officer with a knife he carried for the purpose 
of panelling. 

Nux vomica, commonly called hog's or ox vomit, and prussic acid are 
chiefly made use of to destroy animals of the canine species, which might 
disturb them by giving mouth. 

In undertaking a burglary great circumspection is observed ; the burglar re- 
connoitres before he determines on his method of entry, and he always deter- 
mines upon the method of entrance before going to commit the robbery. The 
number of persons required at a burglary varies according to circumstances, 
two, three, four, five, or sometimes six : occasionally we hear of men who 
singly enter a house and rob it. When a concern is " a put up one,** a less 
number of persons are required than when it is a chance undertaking, in 
which latter case, besides a looker-out on the outside of the house to notice 
the movements of the family, another is stationed on the stairs leading to 
the sleeping apartments ; and now and then, where property is contained 
in a sleepiDg-room, a party is placed, pistol in hand» over those in bed; 
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thete lookers-out are to friTe the earliest notice of the least alann on flie 
part of the family, or elsewhere, to their confederates en^tiged inside, m 
as to prevent their detection in the fact ; and should apprehension tiki 
place, this notice allows them time to disengage from their persons merj- 
thing improper, as booty, tools, &c. There are various methods of giimnf 
an entrance into houses besides those described ; an entry is ftrequontljr ob- 
tained by getting into an empty house nearest adjoining the one intended 
to be robbed, gomg along the tops of the houses, and entering at the attic- 
windows, or by opening a ground-floor window, and sending^ in a boy, vbo 
either packs up all portable articles in the room and hands them out, or ht 
secrets himself till tne family retire for the night, according to the diiee- 
lion of his employers, whom he admits when all is quiet. If the bo^ is 
discovered, his excuse is, that he met a man, whom he never saw befoiT, 
who obliged him to come in at the window, but he did not tell him what to 
do. His eyes are speedily suffused ; tears have a mighty effect, thieves say, 
on honest people ; some good-natured dame in the family pities the bof, 
attributes all blame to some unknown naughty bad man, and sends the hif 
away, with perhaps a few pence in his hand, to meet his confederates 
round the first comer, grin at the credulity of their fellow-creatures, and to 
try their luck upon some other, and, perhaps, less fortunate neighbour. 
Sneaking is another method of gaaning an entrance, but is more generally 
a country practice, townpeople bein^ too much on the aierf ; a trequeni 
method is as foUows : — ^Two thieves m company, one goes u^ and knocks 
at a door, sends a petition or other message prepared for the purpose to 
the master or mistress of the house, observed by external appearances, as 
the situation of lights, &&, to be upstairs ; the servani goes with the mes- 
sage, shuts the street door ; in her absence the " pal is admitted, who 
secretes himself; the servant returns, sees the person in the passage whom 
she left there a few minutes before; she does not suspect; the family 
retire, and when they rise in the morning find themselves plundered ; ser- 
vants are sometimes concerned, and more frequently suspected. The last- 
named method of entering a house is more frequently practised in the 
country, upon inns, taverns, &c. Two or three go into a roadside public- 
house, at a busy time, for instance, when the throng are returning uom a 
neighbouring fair, prize-fight, &c., and whilst the people of the bouse are 
all engaged serving out liquors, they are themselves, to use an Irish ex* 
pression, after being served out by the thieves, who, taking advantrnge of 
the opportunity, sneak up stairs and " nail *' what pnortable articles are to 
be met with; bed-room doors, if locked, are easily screwed, chests of 
drawers are as readily bursted, and in this way ** a good swag '* is now and 
then obtained. 

House-breakers are a distinct class of thieves; they differ matciiaily 
from both common thieves and the swell-mob, although, from their having 
been much in trouble, and being considered tried men, tbev frequent the 
same houses as the latter, and, like them, dismiss everything flash from their 
appearance ; frec^uently, when not employed in their own particular .line, 

Joining in the pickpocket depredations for which the swell-mob are cele- 
)rated. There are two sorts of thieves of this dass: the one enters a house 
by violence, but after an entrance is effected keys are required to unkick 
locks of boxes, closets, &c. The other enters a house by stratagem, that 
is, with the aid of false keys. A very common practice amongst this class 
is to watch a house till, by the situation of lights and other circumstances, 
no one is supposed to be on the ground-floor ; the lock of the door is then 
picked, and whatever is found in the passages or parlour is carried off- 
termed passage-sneaking, to distinguish fbom area-sneaking, another very 
generally practised ^ame. The thief, with his swa^-basket of peculiar 
construction under his arm, goes into a respectable neighbourhood early in 
the morning, and, commeneing at the fint house, he works througn a 
itrset till he sueceeds in drawing a senrant-man away icoai his pc«t (Aont 
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this time in the mornings servanls are polishing: the plate in daily use), he 
slips into the area, and pops into his iMisket the spoons, teapots, &c. The 
excuse made use of in this case is a few lemons, which, if necessary, are 
offered for sale. 

Warehouses mostly become the spoil of the burglar, thev being for the 
most part made fast outside, where, from the presence of valuable property, 
a guard is left on the premises. A plant is put upon the place ; the guard 
isobserved to go to some neighbouring pot-nouse to take his pipe and pint 
of beer in the evening. The plant is continued ; it is soon discovered what 
time the watchman leaves his trust and when he returns. This point 
gained, an opportunity is taken to fit the lock. A piece of steel, the shape 
of a key, coated with wax, tallow, or blackened by tne flame of a candle, is 
introduced into the lock ; upon the coating the impression of the wards are 
imprinted, and in this way, should the skeletons they have in hand not 
answer the purpose, a key is soon formed : three or four fittings may be 
required. Enabled to gain admittance, the next step is to lay a plant 
upon the ^uard ; for this purpose one of the party, possessing " the gift of 
the gab,'* is chosen and sent to the house fluent ed by the guard, some- 
times a few nights before, but always on the ni^ht of the intended robbery. 
He tells a good tale, sings a song, is noticed by or notices his man ; 
an acquaintanceship is soon formed, he vouches the guard is the kindest 
and most convivifd fellow in the world, feigns drunk, insists upon the other 
drinking at his expense ; let it suffice, he keeps the poor watchman engaged 
till the signal is given by the oonfederates that all is right, when he takes 
his departure, leaving a shilling fbr another glass for his dupe, thus making 
certainty doubly sure. When the watchman shows no disposition for in- 
tercourse, the man planted upon him merely watches his motions, so that, if 
possible, he may give his associates notice of any movement which may 
prove destructive of their designs. An old thief, now a receiver, went 
with two others to rob a city merchant some years ago ; a guard usually 
slept on the premises. ** A plant *' had been put upon him, the house he 
frequented haa been discovered, a party was there to ply him with drink, 
and, all preliminaries arranged, tliey entered about 1 1 p.m., having been 
prevented doing so at an earlier hour, the neighbourhood not being suffi- 
ciently quiet. Shortly afterward a key was heard in the lock of the door ; a 
moment's consultation was held to determine what steps should be pur- 
sued. The man who had the pistol planted himself behind some chests of 
tea, near the outer door ; the one with the dark lantern got into the fire- 
place and stood erect ; the other concealed himself at the back part of the 
place. Presently the door opened, and the guard came in grumbling and 
vowing vengeance on the heads of some boys whom he supposed to have 
put dirt into the lock* the wards having bten strained in some measure by 
the use of the screw (picklock), and he finding a little difficulty in turn- 
ing the key. Having entered, he locked, Imrred, and double barred the 
door ; all was total darkness. He then proceeded to the counter to find a 
tinder-box ; but this, unfortunately, had been displaced and pushed to one 
side. Here again he thundered heavy imprecations on everything and 
everybody in the place ; at length he found the box, struck a light, and set 
the lamp upon the counter. The man who had the pistol, and who was 
placed directly opposite to him, expeetinjg a discoverjr to take place every 
moment, agreeably to previous determination, raited his weapon with the 
intention of shooting the warehouseman, should his eyes unfortunately stray 
in that direction : he was seen to be inebriated. Having placed the lamp 
on the counter, he nnlooked a large side-drawer and took therefrom a blun- 
derbuss and two pistols ; these were placed at the head of his bed, under 
the counter. He then undressed himself, extinguished the light, and 
retired to rest. After a short time a loud snoring was heard ; the man 
with the lantern first emerged fhmi hk hiding-place, the others soon fol- 
lowed; the five-amt were reiaer^ firott the watchniaii'a bed; the man 
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with the pistol plkced over him, whilst the other packed ap property, efaieflj 
silk goods, to a ^reat amount. A coach was at nand, th^ locked the door 
after them, and safely decamped with the hooty. 

It is said that a gunpowder is used by bm^lars composed of equal peits 
of common salt and gunpowder heated together, and that this lessens the 
report. Banks are plunoered in a similar way to warehouses, when simi- 
larly situated. This species of robbery is only practised by ** tip-top men." 
The scheme, unless the concern be a put-up one, is &;enerally concocted by 
some of the swell-mob, who, from the annual tours tney make through the 
country, have opportunities of knowing and iraining information Iroa 
persons connected with such establishments. When a bank robbery bit 
Deen fixed upon, burglars are consulted ; and now the thief experiences the 
advantage of maintaining *' an unblemished character for integrity ** 
amongst his brethren, such men being chosen as parties in the present 
undertaking. The number engaged in a concern of this description is five 
or six men and a femide. A meeting is called, they agree as to the likeli- 
hood of success ; an equal stake is put down by each party, say 50/., to 
defray expenses ; and this sum has oftentimes to be repeated. Two are 
deputed to go to the place to reconnoitre, and gain what particular infor- 
mation the^r can, so that a somewhat conclusive opinion may be formed by 
the parties in congress as to what particular part of the premises they most 
direct their operations, in what method an entry must be made, and other 
means necessary to carry on the work. One of the party is sent to reside 
in the neighbourhood of the place with a female, as man and wife. To take 
off any suspicion, this party becomes, pro tempore, a dealer in some line of 
business ; his house serves as a safe closet in which their future plans axe 
to be perfected ; here all their false keys are altered, or, if necessary, new 
ones made ; all their tools deposited ; and here, the work t)eing finished, 
they destroy that kind of property they may have brought away, which to 
them is valueless, but might lead to a discovery, as books, papers, &e. 
In most cases, three or four months are required, and several entries are 
actually made into the bank l)efore a fitting opportunity presents itself to 
complete the work. 

It is generally found that burglars make confidants of their women, 
although they firmly assert the contrary ; yet we here find the old motto 
verified—" Experientia optime docet ;*' for when a discovery of the parties 
concerned in a robbery has taken place some time after the commission 
thereof, and where the circumstances, from a length of time having inter- 
vened, was supposed buried in oblivion, such discovery has most frequently 
occurred^ through women, and often in the following way : — ^Two women 
living with thieves are taking their ** drop of ruin *' together, a quarrel 
arises as to the superiority of their fancy men in their line of life ; one 
swears her man is the best burglar, and the other as stanchly upholds the 
superiority of hers ; a species of jealousy arises, and each, to sul^tantiate 
their case, tells the feats performed by their men, but in too loud a tone of 
voice; the conversation is overheard, and the necessary information is 
given to cause the apprehension of the offenders: or, in other instances, 
one of the females, fired with envy, perhaps in a state of intoxication, and 
thinking that by so doing she will deprive her acquaintance of that which 
she values so much, her fancy man, and thus gain a victory, gives the 
information herself to the police ; and thus criminals are now and then 
brought to justice. •* When rogues fall out, honest men get their due.*' 

In the case of the robbery of Balfour, the pawnbroker, of Chandos- 
street, some years ago, a quarrel between two females was the cause of one 
man being hanged and two other persons transported for life. 

When the thief arrives ** at the top of the tree,'' he frequents the same 
houses as the swell-mob, and when not otherwise engaged accompanies 
parties of them in their depredating games. These games we must now 
briefly describe. What this class of people do is upon a superior scale ; 
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their principal game is picking pockets, not of a petty description, their 
aim being to steal watches, snuff-boxes, pocket-books, or purses, never 
interfering with the minor tricks, for if they should be obliged to take out 
of the pocket a handkerchief, after a good t)ooty it is replaced. There are 
different terms made use of expressive of their various methods of stealing 
from the person. In hustling, the victim of plunder is surrounded in a 
push, and, as will presently be shown, he is robbed of every valuable 
article in his possession. Another mode more particularly applies to the 
quick extraction, as by a snatch of a watch from the fob or waistcoat- 
pocket ; another is particularised by violence ; the mob meets a man, 
hustles him ; if he will not quietly drop, but becomes obstreperous, he is 
knocked down and robbed : the Spitalfields weavers' bull-baiting on 
Easter Monday afforded abundant opportunities for such robberies, which 
at that time could be pursued by all classes of thieves almost with impunity. 
The method of plunder pursued by the swell-mob is as follows : — Six, 
eight, ten, or twelve persons form a mob, and go out together. They are 
all respectably attired, and frequent all public assemblages of the people 
where they may expect numbers thronged together, as races, fairs, prize- 
fights, processions, ceremonies, &c. These places form a grand centre of 
attraction for them; here their bread lays, and here they are ever to be 
found. They keep together, not appearing to be known to each other. By 
noticing men, they are enabled, through long practice, pretty correctly to 
tell whether a person has property about him. Some betray themselves by 
showing a certain anxiety after their charge by freouently applying the hand 
to the pocket ; others by retaining it there, &c. They soon mark a victim ; 
they follow him till a push occurs, either accidentally by meeting a group 
of people, or intentionally made by themselves. Two go before their man, 
the others close up behind ; their victim is hemmed in, a push takes place, 
he is jostled and hustled about, the thieves cry out to those behind not to 
press so, the press is increased ; the victim being surrounded, his pockets 
are presently turned inside out. No time is lost ; if he does not readily 
raise his hands, but keeps them in his pockets, or at his side, to guard his 
property, his hat gets a tip behind, perhaps it is knocked over his eyes. 
To right his hat he raises his arms, nor does he get them down again till 
eased of everything in his possession. His fob and vest-pockets are emptied 
by the thief standing beside him, and placing one arm against the chest of 
the dupe, by this means keeping his arms and head up whilst with the 
other he unbuttons the coat and rifles the pockets ; the trousers-pockets 
and coat-pockets are emptied by those behind, others behind them imme- 
diately take the property. When the gentleman has been robbed, the 
signal is given to that effect : the push subsides. The person imme- 
diately discovers his loss, he looks about him, and is, in the language of 
thieves, ** stunned," but no detection takes place ; the mob move away in 
different directions, and again assemble and repeat their game. This 
system of thieving is nearly safe ; it is practised with impunity in a push, 
and it may be conceived to be a very lucrative profession when it is 
recollected how readily, under the circumstances of a push, a person may 
be stripped of his property. This game is so general, that few men of 
sporting notoriety pass through life without having their pockets turned 
inside out more than once. 

The swell-mob may truly be said to receive the " honey without the 
gall *' attending thieving^ ; their system of picking pockets in mobs almost 
secures them from justice. They pursue other games besides picking 
pockets, as selling valueless articles as costly, obtaining money or goods 
under false pretences, cross gambling; when a man becomes a good 
gambler he discontinues all other games ; the gambling chiefly carried on 
IS, thimble and pea game, prick in the garter, and higher ones, as rouge et 
noir, roulette, une, deux, cinque, non d prise, French and English hazard. 

The gam9 of reUcule-huntmg is extensively practised by this class of 
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thieves. At a race, the moment of fuipenie and anxious ezpeetatkm 
created invtriablj when the horses, having rounded the distance post, are 
spurred by their ^riders, straining every nerve to come in, every eye is 
directed to the course, every attention is occupied by the all-engrossing 
scene, but amidst all the thief is to be observed watehing his prey ; to him 
the turf yields no delight, but only as it contributes to aid him in the 
system of plunder he pursues. A lady is seen to carry a silk bag ; a Ik>v 
engaged by the swell-mob, and smartly dressed, steals near her, and with 
his scissors cuts open the l>ag, and extracts the small pocket-book generally 
carried by females in their silk bag or reticule ; at another part of the 
course, the coach-stands, you will see a thief, under pretence of an anxious 
wish to peep at the horses, raise himself by stepping upon the spoke of a 
carriage-wheel ; a single glance into the inside tells him where the gen- 
tleman's watch, spectacles, the lad^s reticule and pocket-book lie, 
deposited as in a place of safety by their side, on the cushion ; whilst their 
attention is wholly taken up in observing the coming in of the horses, the 
thief stretches forth his arm and takes what he sees. Much valuable pro- 
perty is stolen in this way ; there are many who for years follow this 
species of thieving alone, making sufficient during the summer months to 
pass the winter comfortably. 

Some of this class of people combine the qualifications of pocket-pickers 
and housebreakers ; they are distinct from common thieves, and look upon 
them with a scornful eye ; they are seldom the inmates of a prison-house ; 
a line of demarcation is also to be drawn between those of the swell-mob 
who, having received a superior education, are enabled to mix in the 
higher circles of society, gaining a livelihood by practising on the credulity 
of mankind, — and that class who have gone through the degrees of thiev- 
ing, of little or no education, able to assist in hustling a man for the pur- 
pose of robbing him, but not possessing the necessary qualifications to 
concoct and carry into execution a scheme upon an extensive scale ; the 
man who is all-sufficient at robbery might be at a loss in politely offering 
to assist a lady over a street-crossing for the purpose of stealing the 
dividend which she has been observed to reeeive at the Bank of England a 
few minutes before, and to deposit Ibr security in her reticule. 

Thieves arrive at great perfection in picking pockets; one would 
suppose the following a fair specimen of consummate impudence, and it is 
of daily occurrence with thieves expert at their business. A thief passes 
a gentleman walking, turns round, sees a handkerchief in his coat pocket, 
goes up, steals it, looks if it is marked, if not, walks ahead, turns again, 
meets the gentleman and flashes the handkerchief before his eves ; this 
done, the thief walks away ; if the gentleman follows, he has the double 
annoyance of receiving all manner of abuse, and of seeing his propertv in 
the hands of another ; this sort of bravado often costs the thief three 
months* imprisonment. The same cause by which so many thefts are com- 
mitted with impunity frequently operates in saving a thief from punish- 
ment : this applies more particularly to pickpockets ; gentlemen are some- 
times so adroitly robbed as not to perceive their loss, and when informed 
thereof, the very expertness with which the act was performed prevents 
a man of certain indefinite philanthropic feelings flrom prosecuting the 
offender. 

The swell-mob, generally speaking, are composed of men who have 
received education, some respectably connected, all well dressed ; in 
society, except to their immeaiate associates, they appear and are con- 
sidered as gentlemen. They frequent more particularly public-houses kept 
by "right men,** who have themselves lived by depredation, or are accredited 
right men by acting friendly to thieves ; at tnese houses the landlords 
appropriate a room for their use ; here they meet in a body the evening 
before any public ceremony or procession, to arrange their plans of working* 
togetheron the foUowingday. These ara tlieir honats of oall; heiethey 
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are to be found or heaid of when one requires the 'aid and assistance of 
another in any concern he may have in hand : their apartment is occasion- 
ally held sacred by even the landlord himself; *tis true the door is unlocked, 
but should a stranger by chance unfortunatelv walk in, the treatment he 
experiences from the taunts, gibes, titters, ana continued stare, render his 
situation truly irksome, and he is glad to take the earliest opportunity of 
quitting. The flash-houses are frequently changed ; this occurs by the 
landlord having young thieves as customers, and allowing dancing and late 
carousings, by which means he soon loses his license. There is a house in 
the Strand which hss been celebrated for years as turning out a flrst-rate 
swell-mob ; the landlord preserves good order and regularity, and therefore 
retains his license. Besides the habit of frequenting their houses of call, 
the swell-mob are to be found in the parlour of many respectable taverns 
or hotels. Their plan is to walk in, two together, and seat themselves 
apart from each other in the room ; they call for their brandy and water* 
and engage in the common chit-ehat of the day, till they perceive some 
well-lined pocket ; this point gained, their victim is marked ; when he 
leaves the room, the information is given by the one who perceived the 
booty, two keep him in sight, the others speedily follow, and on the first 
opportunity he is hustled as before shown. Anv opposition is vain : 
should the gentleman by chance prove aware of them, the signal, being 
given, has an instantaneous effect, the attempt ceases, and the danger 
is over. 

Truman and Hanbury's collecting clerk was hustled a short time back, 
and dropped what cash he had about him ; the job was put up, the thieves 
having had previous information. It is matter of surprise and curiosity to 
know by what means this class of people obtain information respecting the 
money affairs of individuals, yet it is not the less true, for it is well known 
they either themselves, or through their agents, can gain what information 
they require upon any subject, and surprise must cease, when it is con- 
sidered that in its present constituted state a well-dressed and gentlemanly 
behaved man can gain access into any society. How do those extensive 
robberies from the person, and those schemes of aggrandizement we daily 
hear of, take place without a previous intimate circumstantial knowledge ? 
This is readily attained by mixing in the necessary society. The forgery 
cases in which Roberts (notorious as having raised a mortgage on the 
Duke of Northumberland's property) was the means of first inducmg clerks 
of banking establishments in town to aid him in committing, and whom 
he afterwards betrayed into the hands of justice, will be long remembered. 
How did he implicate these young men but by mixing in their society ? 

A man is not necessarily obliged to be a man of great property to be privileged 
to enter the rotunda of the Bank of England, the drawing a very trifling 
dividend constitutes his business there ; what more easy and more fre- 
quently practised than to take a stand and lounge there in business hours, 
till an acceptable booty presents ? The thief ever has an eye to business ; 
he espies his prey, the confederates are at hand, and according to circum- 
stances the method of plunder is regulated. 

Although for the most part a thief confines himself to the practice of one 
kind of thieving at any particular time, yet, as will be perceived, he can 
practise, as occasion may require, many different branches of the profes- 
sion. Although the modes already described are the principal descriptions 
of thieving, they are by no means all, the varieties are innumerable, many 
equally deserving of notice ; stealing wet linen is a distinct game, dog 
stealing is another, but of all those minor depredating crimes undescril)ed, 
there is none so extensively carried on, and more manifestly injurious, than 
uttering bad money ; this is a trade for the indolent, in which hundreds are 
constantly employed. The money passes through several hands : first there 
are the makers ; silver is chiefly made in London, but gold at Birmingham; 
tliea we have the wholesale dealer, next the retail dealer, and last, tba- 
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smuher or uiterer, who, as usual, receives least of the ** tweets** and moit 
of the gall attending the prosecution of this game ; most of the dealers sre 
Jews, and from the maker to the utterer each has his profit, but as a gene* 
ral rule the retail dealer purchases 6/. of base coin for !/. sterling. One 
individual has for some time supplied most of the town smashers ; be meefs 
them regularly every morning at an appointed house, and supplies each ac- 
cording to their means of purchase for that day's issue, the sovereigns at 
4s., the crown at lOd., half-crowns at dc^., shilhngs, 2 d^ &c. 

To guard successfully against the above plunderers of society is atuk 
of no little difficulty ; we must allow experience to be a good guide. Pick- 
pockets sty, that if a handkerchief be carried in the inside coat-pocket, 
nat, or even pinned in the outer pocket, they are foiled. Shop thieves saj, 
if a till be locked or a nail at the back part to prevent it drawing entirely 
out they are balked. Pickpockets say, if they get a man into a push he 
must be robbed, unless he is aware of them ; if so their cant words will save 
him ; if he keeps out of a push, his cash in an inside pocket, his watch well 

guarded by a chain, or wears a cloak in the season, they are foiled. The 
ouse-breaker says, a plate of sheet-iron on the inside of the door foils him 
in his attempt at panelling, and that Chubb*8 lock gives a great deal of 
trouble in opening, but Bramah*s has as yet defeated sdl their attempts. 
The thief who robs shop-windows says, wire gauze curtain inside the glass 
foils him. The thief who robs shops by " palming,** that the shopkeeper 
must be aware of the game of palming to guard against his attack-s. And 
the most notorious smashers say, that bad gold is known by via deficient 
standard weight, bad silver by its malleability and greasy feeL 
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The Watch Committee for the Borough of Liverpool, having now appointed 
and organized a Constabulary Force, submit to the Council the follow- 
ing Report on the State of Crime in Liverpool : — 

In the Supplement to their Report of the 3d of February, 1836, your 
Committee gave a general outline of the plan on which the operations of 
the New Police are to be conducted. The prevention Of crime, which it 
needs no argument to prove, is much more beneficial to society than its de- 
tection, was the chief object kept in view in framing that plan ; and it is 
with the same object that your Committee now submit to the Council the 
following statements and remarks: — 

The extent of crime will generally be found to be in proportion to the 
facility and advantage with which it can be committed ; those, therefore, 
who afford facilities to the commission of crime, and those who hold out the 
means to the offend^ of deriving that advantage from his offence, the 
prospect of which allures him, ought to be vigilantly watched, and. when 
detected, should be visited with the utmost rigour of punishment. To this 
class of persons belong receivers of stolen property, keepers of brothels, 
and of public-houses, taps, and beer-shops of a disorderly description. 

Receivers of stolen property are the chief supporters of thieves ; it is 
through them the thief is enabled to profit by his theft ; it is not enough 
for him to steal, he must be able to dispose of the property he has stolen. 
There are some hundreds of these receivers in Liverpool, and it may per- 
haps be impossible entirely to eradicate them from so large and populous 
a place ; but, under the constant observation of a well-regulated Police, 
with a Magistracy determined to enforce the laws, their mcKle of life would 
become so dangerous, difficult, and precarious, that it may be fairly calcu- 
lated the great majority of them would abandon it. 

There can be no greater facilitv given to the commission of crime coining 
under the notice of the Police, thaa that which is affimrded by disorderly 
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pnblic-house^, taps, beer-shops, and other places of licentious resort; 
and the statements your Committee have collected, on the correctness of 
vrhichthey can confidently rely, show an almost incredible number of 
these dens of infamy. It appears there are between three and four hundred 
public-houses in the borough (nearly one-fourth the whole number of li- 
censed victuallers) that are habitually kept open until after twelve o'clock 
at ni^ht, and from nine hundred to one thousand that are open on Sunday 
mornings between four and six o'clock, and remain open until church- 
hours. There are sixty to seventy taps, and several hundreds of beer- 
shops which are supported entirely by the worst of characters. In William- 
son-square and its immediate vicinity there are upwards of twenty saloons, 
and other places of public resort, appropriated to thieves and prostitutes ; 
and, independent of these, there are more than three hundred brothels in 
the town, in all of which wine and spirits can be procured ; one hundred of 
them are in the neighbourhood of Williamson-square, and within a circuit 
of less than fifteen minutes* walk ; in one street there are no less than 
twenty-two. 

To illustrate the efiPect of disorderly public-houses on the morals of the 
community, your Committee will narrate the following fact : — 

The late Alayor, James Aspinall, Esq., in the early part of his mayoralty, 
issued a notice, ordering that all public-houses should be kept closed dur* 
in^ the early part of Sunday. Previous to this order, the districts com- 
pnsing Dale-streel, Tithebarn-street, and Vauxhall-road, where the scenes of 
gross disorder, and the list of prisoners brought before the Magistrates on 
every Monday morning varied from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty : the order was for a time obeyed, and the consequence was, that 
the streets were peaceable. The pubhc prints complimented the Chief 
Magistrate, and the number of offenders on a Monday morning diminished 
from about one hundred and twenty to fifty ! The law, however, did not 
support the Magistrate ; the public-houses were re-opened, and the same 
disgusting scenes again desecrated the Sabbath ! 

Another^ instance may be related as bearing with equal force upon the 
subject :— ' 

A publican in Brick-street set the law at defiance, and kept his house 
open all night. The neighbourhood was in consequence kept in a state of 
tumult ; watchmen were brought from their beats, and as many as twenty 
or thirty persons were, on a Saturday nie:ht, lodged in Bridewell. Brick- 
street obtained a disgraceful notoriety. This continued for months, until 
the officers succeeded in convicting the publican, and his license was with- 
drawn. The scene has since completely changed. Brick-street is com* 
paratively orderly ; it does not now send one offender before the Magistrates 
in cases where it formerly furnished ten ! 

The taps of disorderly public-houses are generally let off by the pub- 
licans at sums varying from one to two pounds per week, and are screened 
under the publican's license. 

The tendency of the saloons, where the excitement of the dance, the 
song, and comic recitations, is added to the effect of intoxicating liquors, is 
too obvious to require comment. 

Your Committee, considering that the indispensable preliminary to an at- 
tempt to remedy an evil is to ascertain the extent as well as the nature of 
it, have taken pains to procure information as to the number of thieves and 
prostitutes at present infesting this town. The result of their inquiries pre- 
sents a frightful picture of human depravity ; but, disagreeable as the duty 
is, the same consideration that prompted their inquiries compels them to 
place that result before you. 

The number of brothels has already been stated at upwards of three 
hundred. In nearly the whole of these are females, in some two, in others 
ten; on an average four; or, in all, twelve hundred prostitutes ; and it is 
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estimated that more than double that number have their lodginfra in other 

tilacet. It is the opinion of those experienced in Police affairs, that a very 
arge proportion of these do not subsist soleljr by prostitution, but are the 
companions and accessaries of thieves ; and, m general, themselves thieres 
and pickpockets. The weakness and thoughtlessness of men ^ve this class 
of thieves peculiar facilities. Being permitted, so long as they do not dis- 
turb the public peace, to walk the streets, they find no difficulty in coming 
in contact with persons who quit the public-nouses late, and in a state of 
intoxication, ana in leading them into places of robbery and plunder. In 
nine cases out of ten, even when detection ensues, the dread of exposure 
prevents prosecution, from which circumstance, and the frequent disincli- 
tion to commit on chances termed disorderly, and which are discreditable 
to the complainants, female thieves may be said to rob almost without 
ftar of legal consequences. Their depredations are extensive : the rob- 
beries in one house alone, brought before the Magistrates in twelve monthst 
mvolved no less a sum than one thousand pounds I 

These of themselves, therefore, form a grievous pestilence, but the evil 
they produce does not end with their individual depredations ; to the extent 
of nearly one-third, each prostitute is connected with a man, who cohabits 
with her, lives on her plunder, or when she is unsuocessful, picks pockets 
and commits robberies hiroselfi to which she is not unf^equently an acces- 
sarv. Besides men attached to prostitutes, there are upwaras of tiihoastLnd 
male thieves ; there are five hundred more who work at intenala, but steal 
when the opportunity offers. To the list must be added nearly six hun- 
dred employed or frequenting the docks, and upwards of twelve hundred 
thieves under 15 years of s^, who are in general the tools of the adults. 
This mass of vice is maintained at an expense to society, the amount of 
which staggers belief. By the accounts placed in the hands of your Com- 
mittee, it is estimated at upwards of sevbk hundrbo thousand pounds 
per annum, and from the information your Committee have collected, they 
must declare their conviction that immense as this sum is, it is not exagge- 
rated ; on the contrary, it is much understated. 

A large proportion of this amount is obtained from strangers ; but this 
furnishes no reason why the local authorities should not, to the utmost 
extent of their power, take measures for the diminution of so enormous an 
extent of crime, the baneful influence of which, on the morals and interests 
of the people, must be apparent to every reflecting mind. 

It must be presumed that such a state of things can only exist when the 
Police, or the administration of justice, is extremely inefficient. In the 
organization of the new Police your Committee have anxiously endeavoured 
to frame for its government instructions which, when followed by a vigorous 
enforcement of the laws, will, they would hope, materially diminish the evil 

Your Committee would now call upon the Magistrates, the Council, and 
the Public, to aid in the abatement of the intolerable nuisance which has 
been disclosed, and it is with this view that the present Report is submitted. 

And if, after every effort in the power of the Magistracy and Police, the 
laws should be found incapable of forcing the barriers behind which the 
evil has entrenched itself, surely the welfare of the community is of suffi- 
cient importance to demand that the defects be brought before the notice 
of the Legislature.'! 

By order^of the Committee of Watch, 

JOHN HOLMES. 
Town HcUlf March 2, 1836. 
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No. 8. 

Letter to Edwin Chadwick, Esq.,' fyom Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., of 
Lot en, near Shrewsbury, dated February 27th, 1839. 

My dear Sir, 

In a letter I received from you some time since, you expressed a wish 
that I should send you any information that I might have obtained on the 
subject of a rural police. Although I had at that time a very strong 
opinion of the necessity of an alteration in the present inefficient Constabu- 
lary Force, yet as I had no returns on the amount of crime, &c., to send 
you, I deferred answering your letter till I could obtain them. 

In the latter end of the year 1837 the magistrates of this hundred agreed 
to procure a constable whose whole time should be employed in the duties 
of his office. A small sum was raised among the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, and two of the magistrates agreed to insure the constable 1/. per 
week in case the fees did not amount to that sum. I enclose several Re- 
turns, by which you may see the working of the measure in this district. 

Return A is an account of the old constables of the hundred; but 
although drawn up by the newly- appointed policeman, who may be pre- 
sumed not to be very friendly towaros the former system, is, to my know- 
ledge, perfectly accurate. Every one, however, appears to consider the old 
plan quite unfit for the present period, and you may probably consider the 
above-mentioned account quite superfluous. 

One of the principal objections to the establishment of a paid police I 
have always found to be the fear of expense. It is to show the fallacy of 
this opinion I have drawn up the Returns B and C. From the former you 
will perceive that this county is actually paying upwards of 800/. per 
annum to the present constables, besides the sums paid for bailiffs at the 
sessions, extra assistants reouired by the gaoler on the trial of prisoners, 
and several other offices whicti might be performed by a salaried police. I 
believe, if only these sums were reckoned, we could in this county maintain 
an efficient police at the same cost as is now paid for almost no police at 
all. But there ought to be counted, in addition, the diminution or the ex- 
penses of prosecutions and maintenance of prisoners, which, although they 
would increase during the first year, would afterwards lessen in a great 
degree ; and also the greater security of property : the saving on this head 
it is almost impossible to form any estimate of. 

Return C shows, in a most satisfactory manner, the decrease of crime in 
the district, owing entirely to the exertions of our policeman ; and it shows 
aJso an extent of depredation of which none of us were before aware ; for 
as the tracing offenders occasioned formerly a great loss of time, and also, 
what the farmers thought more of, often an expenditure of money, for the 
parish constable had to be paid, they seldom took any steps to find out the 
offender, but quietly put up with their loss. 

One of the greatest checks on the commission of crime is the certainty 
of conviction, which does more to deter than severity of punishment. For- 
merly, in this district, if the thief was not taken in the fact, he generally 
escaped detection. Now, however, on a robbery coming to the knowledge 
of the constable, an immediate pursuit is made ; and the farmers, being 
aware that they can apply to him without occasioning any expense, and at 
very little trouble to themselves, now generally send over to him on the 
commission of a robbery ; and, in consequence of immediate information 
having l)een given, eight offenders were apprehended who, I am quite cer- 
tain, would otherwise have escaped detection. The total number of offenders 
tried from this hundred during 1838 was 19: of these only five were 
acquitted, and the jury, in most of these cases, I verily believe, returned a 
verdict of not guilty owing to the small value of the property stolen ; the 
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ofiPences being, stealing turnips, a vermin trap, one cwt. of coals, and a 
bundle of pea- rods. In none of these cases, however, was the policeman 
employed to collect evidence ; whereas* in every case which he got up, a 
conviction followed. I mention this to show how necessary it is to employ 
constables, who can procure the necessary evidence, so that if the party is 
guilty a conviction may follow. 

There is one other subject to which I wish to call your attention, in case 
of the establishment of a rural police, and that, is, that a magistrate's war- 
rant should extend beyond the bounds of the county for which he acts, 
without the necessity of having it backed by a justice of the place where it 
is to be executed. Living on the borders of two counties. I constantly see 
the inconvenience arising from the present state of the law ; and, in a case 
in which I committed the parties last year, I am certain they would have 
escaped had I not l)een a magistrate for both counties. In another in- 
stance, I issued a warrant as a Salop magistrate, and backed it for Mont- 
gomeryshire ; but the offender went about seven miles off into an isolated 
part of Denbighshire, where the constable, as it was not a case of felony, 
dare not touch him, and he would have had to travel 20 miles before he 
could have obtained the signature of a Denbighshire justice; the conse- 
quence was, the offender escaped at that time, though subsequently he was 
taken* 

Believe me, Sec 

BaLDWIM L^lGHTON. 



(Return A.) 



Observatiom upon the Petty Constables of the Hundred of Ford, County 

ScUopf by W, Baxter, Police Officer, 

I find the petty constables, almost without exception, to be pot com- 
panions of the disorderly characters in their respective neighbourhoods, 
and to have been in the habit of stopping in the beer-shops until a late hour 
at night. Was called in after nine o'clock at night, during November, by a 
publican, to clear her house of about 30 colliers, who were acting riotously, 
and having done so, I was soundly lectured by the petty constable of the 
township, himself drunk, for laying hold of the men, and forcing Ihera out 
of the house, and he complained bitterly that the landlady would not sell 
any more drink. In some cases publicans are appointed constables, as, 

for instance, B , of the , who is constable of R——. The 

impropriety of this is obvious. 

Richard R , petty constable of S , was drinking at a beer- 
shop till nine o'clock, with some of the worst characters in the neighbour- 
hood, and upon being, with difficulty, turned out of the house, a pitched battle 
was fought in the presence of the constable, who indeed was one of the 
foremost in encouraging the combatants, and eventually I was sent for to 
put a stop to it. Since then I have taken two of the above party into 
custody, upon several charges of robbery, for which they now stand com- 
mitted. 

It has been common with one of the township constables, to my know- 
ledge, to take a bribe not to notice breaches of the peace. On the night of 
the 1st of January, 1838, there was a dance in a beer-shop at Pontesbury, 
and about nine o'clock there was a most tremendous fis;ht among upwards 
of 20 men : the constable was drinking with thein, and in the row he got 
upset,' and, to make the matter up, he received U, 6d, from one man, and» 
I verily believe, sums also from others. 

(For this conduct he was fined by the magistrates. — B. L.) 

This man has been a constable for more than six years, and although 
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llie beer-shops have been in the habit of selling beer to their customers at 
all hours of the nif^ht, yet he has never laid an information against them, 
for he can have drink from them at any time without paying for it. He is 
an elderly man, and was appointed to that office in consequence of applying 
for parish relief; and it appears that, although he could not earn his living 
at cobbling, which is his trade, he was quite good enough for a parish 
constable. 

E. P , constable of , constantly employs the most notori- 
ously bad characters. At this time there is one man who worked for him 
in Montgomery gaol, convicted of steahng eeese; and he hns now m his 
employ a man who has been punished for dog-stealing, and whose house I 
have twice had occasion to search ; and another labourer, in whose house 
I found stolen property, and who, there is no doubt, was aware of it» 
although he was not punished for it ; and a third whom he knows was con- 
cerned in poaching with a prisoner now in Salop gaol. 

Sometimes the constables can neither read nor write. For instance ; at 
a petty sessions I attended in Montgomeryshire, the constable had served a 
summons upon a person for non-payment of poor-rates: the man did not 
appear, and the overseer pressed for a distress warrant ; but the magistrates 
declined granting it, as the constable, from his inability to read, had not 
examined the summons and copy, and consequently was unable to prove 
that the summons he delivered was a copy of the one he held, 

(Return B.) 

Estimated Amount of Sums received by Petty Constables in the County 

of Salop, 1837. 

£ t, tU 
For conveying offender9 to gaol • • • • 273 U 9 

From the county treasurer's account :— 

Constable** expenseB at assizes and sessions^ as witness for 
loss of time and mileaee, — assizes, 43^ and sessions, 146 
prosecutions, — total, 189; say . . . • 179 10 

The average payments to constables on 20 prosecutions in 
1837, was 18«. 9^c/. on 51 prosecutions in 1838, 19«. 

Paid by county : — 

Expenses before committing magistrates in cases of felony, 

189 prosecutions . . • • . 85 

51 cases, in 1838, cost 22/. lis, 6d., or nearly 9«. per case. 

Paid by county : — 

Fees received by constables, at 16 petty sessions, 9 at 20/., 
5 at 10/., 2 at 5/. . • . • . 240 

This is estimated from returns received from only two 
petty sessions, but is believed to be under the real 
amount. 
For fetching coroner, &c., paid by parishes, estimated at • 10 

:h 



But believed to be very much below the actual amount. 



788 1 9 



Two constables were employed in tbe county, and paid by a 
salary, in addition to fees, one about 30/. per annum, the 
other ]/. U. a week for half a year • . • 5G 5 

£844 6 9 

This estimate does not include the police of the boroughs having separate 
jurisdiction. 
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(Return C.) 

Receipts of JV. B., Police Officer in the Hundred qfFbrd,Jrom November, 

1837, to November, 1838. 





Gross 
Receipts. 


Expenses 
allowed. 


Net 
Receipts. 


Serring warrants and summons ^ • 
From the county: convey iug prisoners to 1 

gaol, and attending prosecutions . j 
Seven beer-shops and one public-house in-1 

formations • • • J 
From the treasurer of the subscription fund 


£. t, d, 
29 13 3 

14 11 10 

9 15 6 
9 14 


£. t. d, 

5 5 

6 9 

• • 

• • 


£. t. d. 

24 8 3 

8 2 4 

9 15 6 
9 14 




63 14 7 


11 14 6 


52 1 



(Return D.) 

Number of Robberies committed, and value qf Property stolen, in the 
Hundred qf Ford, from November, 1837, to February^ 1839. 

Monthi. 



3 
3 

3 
3 

J* 
15J 



From November, 1837, to 31st January, 1838 
Fsbruary 1, 1838, to April 30 

(One robbery of 50/. in money.) 
May 1 to July 31 

August 1 to October 31 • * 

November to February 22 • 



if 



»9 



Robberies. 

25 
17 


• 
• 


Value. 

£. «. d, 
18 10 6 
94 12 6 


14 
4 
5 


• 
• 
• 


22 8 6 
2 12 

1 15 



65 



£139 18 6 



The population of the' hundred is about 7400* and the extent 12 or 13 
miles lon^, by about nine wide. 

The inhabitants are a^icultural, with a few miners (coal and lead), and 
there is no town in the district 



No. 9. 

Suggestions communicated by Thomas Dyer^ Esq,, a Magistrate for the 

County of Surrey, 

To ascertain how far constables are effectif e for the duties they are in- 
tended to perform, it will be necessary to investigate the nature of the 
duties, and the manner in which they are fulfilled. Before we can decide 
how these first moving powers of the complicated machine of criminal law 
acts in advancing or retarding the great object of the whole, '*the suppres- 
sion and punishment of crime,** it is necessary to examine those parts im- 
mediately in connexion with them, and in doing so, I will confine myself as 
much as possible to the particular object of your commission. By reference 
to the Appendix of the County Rate Commission, Second Report, it may be 
seen that almost every correspondent complained of the inefficiency of the 
I>arochial constables, and I submitted for their consideration some proposi- 
tions for remedymg those defects which bear directly on the county-rate. 
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I then contemplated only paid parish constables, under which system I 
proved, by calculation, that under the head alone of conveying: prisoners to 
gaol a saving mifrht be made of from 50 to 75 per cent.; but that plan 
would not meet the difficulties and delays of forwarding information, or ex- 
ecuting process, as such constables would necessarily be confined to act 
within their parishes or districts, and that serious consequences arise from 
such restrictions, will be seen from the answers to questions 35 and 36. 
In my calculation I proposed that 3d. per mile should be allowed the con- 
stable for the conveyance of prisoners to gaol, as he, being only a parish 
constable, would have to convey the prisoners the whole way ; the distance 
varying, as it does in the country, from 10 to 48 miles, too far for him to 
return the same day, it would therefore be necessary to make that allowance 
to cover his expenses. But if a general police were established, the police- 
man in charge of the prisoner at conviction should conduct him to the next 
police station on the road towards the gaol, and deliver him, with the com- 
mitment, to the police there, and so forward him on from station to station 
to the gaol, as by such regulation the policeman would not be taken any 
considerable distance from his station, and should be considered part of 
their duty, for which no extra allowance would be necessary. Thus ridding 
the county rates of one of its heaviest charges, and the charge for subsist- 
ence as at present allowed to constables entirely saved. 

The prisoner bein^ allowed 6d. per day for subsistence the same as a 
military prisoner ; this is thought too little by some with whom I am always 
sorry to differ, but I do so in this instance, on the principle that the worst 
crime a soldier could have committed to be under military escort must be 
desertion, a serious offence in military law, still in moral turpitude not equal 
to many (if any) of those crimes for which a civilian is sent to gaol. In 
ease the distance should be too long to be performed in one day, the prisoner 
should be lodged at the police station as hereafter to be explained. Of 
course this mode could only be adopted with justice where the prisoner is 
comn(iitted under Summary proceedings, or in default of sureties for the 
peace or good behaviour. Summary commitments bearing the proportion 
to commitments for trial of 100 to 1 ; it would be necessary to allow a cer- 
tain extent of discretion to the committing magistrate in cases of bodily in- 
firmity, and in all cases the prisoner ought to l^ allowed to provide a con- 
veyance at his own cost. 

Let me now compare the expenses of conveying 100 prisoners under the 
present mode with what they might be with an established polioe. 

First, for a distance of 12 miles— ^ 

£.J«. d, £. «. d. 

At present it costs the public to convey a prisoner 

12 miles, at It. per mile • • •0120 

Subsistence of a constable one day ^ • • 1 

Ditto prisoner] • • • • .090 

13 9 



For 100 . . . . . . . 68 15 

With a police force, allowing the prisoner the same 

for subsistence as at present, 9d. per day .009 

For 100 • • . . . . . 3 15 



Being a saving to the public of • • • • 65 
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Secondly, where a prisoner is conveyed 48 miles — 

One prisoner 48 miles, at Is. per mile 
Subsivtence for constable two days, at It* per day 
Ditto for prisoner for one day, at 9c/. • , 



For 100 . . . . • 

^Vith a police force, subsistence for a prisoner while 
traTelling 48 milesi at 12 miles a day, four days 
at 9d. each • • . • .030 

And three nights at 9r/. . • • .023 

5 3 



2 8 
2 






9 




2 10 


9 




• 


• 


253 15 



For 100 • • . • • • • 26 5 



Being a MTing to the public of • • • • 227 10 

Great reductions might be made also in the expenses of conveying pri- 
soners to gaol before trial, but, as the subject of punishment, classification, 
and confinement in gaols, is under the consideration of Government, and 
■ome alterations from the present system would be necessary to carry it 
into effect, I will pass over that for the present. 

To arrive at the annual cost to the public and individuals for constables, 
it is necessary to ascertain their duties, what they are paid, and how often 
their services are required during the year. 

The following are the duties constables are usually called on to perform 
for the public and individuals, with the charges for such service : — 

For For the 

Indhidaals. Public. 

jC* #. <4 £• #. d. 
Serving a summons or executing warrants in cases 

of the non-payment of poor-rates. When tho 

defendant establishes his case, or is committed 

in default of non-payment, it falls on the poor- 
rate. In all cases of a public nature, such as 

larceny, felony, or where a case goes to trial *.010 010 
Serving summons, executing warrants, as above, 

when the defendant fails in his case; and in 

cases of summary convictions . • .010 010 

Attending to prove service of summons, or with a 

prisoner, charged to the public or individuals 

according to the nature of the case. When the 

duty is performed in the parish • . 

When at Bench, or a distance of &ix or seven miles 



1 
2 










1 

2 


















1 





3 



Conveying Prisoners. 

One prisoner, 1«. per mile each • • • 

Extra prisoner, 3d, per mile • • • 

Subsistence for constable 1«. per day; ditto one 

night, 1*. . . . . .000020 

There are other duties, such as executing search-warrants, that are paid 
for according to the time occupied either by the public or by individuals, as 

* The defendant paying the costs at the time of commitment, which are reim- 
bursed to him out of the county-rate after trial, by the certificate of the committiDg 
magistrate. 
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the case may require. If the case goes to trial, the constable is allowed 
expenses from the county-rate. 

Having ascertained the constable's charges for each particular duty, it it 
on]y necessary to know how often he was employed in each case for ih« 
public or individuals, to decide the annual cost to each. 

From my register it appears that, in the year ending Oct. Ist, 1835, there 
were informations for the following offences laid before me for the parish of 
Chobham only: viz., 15 assaults, 7 under Peel's Act, 58 non-payments of 
poor-rates. But, of course, other cases were taken to different magistrates. 

The following is a calculation of the expenses to constables for indi- 
viduals and the public for the al)Ove year: — 

CoNSTABLBs' Chabois for the Year ending Oct. 1, 1835; before Thoiu* 

Dyer, Esq^ for the Parish of Chobham.* 



15 asiAulii 



On IndividtuUt, ' 

{11 decided at 
Bench, 3«. each I 
4 in the parish, each 
2«. • .0 



£ $. d. 



13 
6 



* f 4 at Bencby each 
7 under J 3«. • .0 1! 
Peel^sAct 1 3 ia the parish, at 
, V 2ff.each • ( 








58 nonpayments 
of Poor-rate 
at Bench, at 
2f. • • 5 16 



£8 15 



On th€ Public. 

£ «• d. 

fCommitted fironx 
5 assaults, i Chertsey to 

[ Kinp^ston gaol 2 15 
Annual average 
of constables' 
charges for the 



IXgi 

last four years 11J8 ^ 



14 13 8| 
For individaals » 8 15 



Total for the year £23 8 8{ 



CoN8TABLB*s Cbarqbs for Cases before other Magistrates, for the same 

Parish and Year. 



Game Act. Warrant • '• 2 



2 



Brought down 8 15 
Total for the year £8 17 



lies, ^ 



'To Horsemonger- 

per mile .300 

1 felonv V^^ Gtiilford, dis- 

1 leiony. | ^^^^ jj ^^^ 12 

1 wants rToHorsemoneer- 
sureties. \ lane, 28 mi&s 1 10 
Game Act. To Guilford, 

11 mUes • 12 



BroDgbt down 



5 14 
14 13 8| 



Total for the year £19 7 8| 

8 17 



Total for the whole £29 4 8] 



* See County-rate Commissioned 2nd Report, page 105^ 
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Ck>RiTABLit* Charois for the Parish 

Oct. 1, 

To Individualt* 

£#•<!. 

1 J.Drew . • .020 

S. Qonden and Slyflcld 2 

J. Spong, D. Ginger .020 

Heather, Searle, and 

Godire?. • .026 
J.Waleia • .020 



CaiML See 
TkbbA. 



SI 

3 

4 



i 

6 

r 

8 

9. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
U 
It 
18 



Greener, Panther^ Hamp- 
ton • • .060 
J. Waterf • .020 

No constable employed 



No constable employed 
J. Smith • • • 
No constattto employed 
S. Garsden • • 

8. Waters • 

T. North • 
S. Sutton, not taken • 
1^0 constable employed 
T. Baker . 
Sterens, Roberts, Spong 



19 
20 
21 



28 

24 
25 



S. Waters 

C Dumble • • 

W. l^yrlor 

W. WUUams • 

M. Stevenson • • 

Thos. Taplin 

J. Smith 

{Serving summons for 
Poor-rates, attending 
Bench to prove semce 
3 Assault cases • • 

2 Gases, 8 prisonen in 
each . . • 
J. Smith and another • 

























2 

2 
2 
2 


2 
5 

2 
2 
3 
5 
1 
3 
5 




6 



















3 

10 

6 

4 



£6 15 



of Chobham, from Oct. 1, 1835, to 

1836. 

Thth^PMie. 



£ 9. d. 

S CoBfeyiog J.l Watos to 

Quiifordgaol . . 12 



7 Conveying J. Water* • 12 9 

8 CouTeying C. Dane to King^ 

ston-on-Thamet • • 17 



11 J. Day to Guilford 



« 17 



13 & Walters to Guilford • 12 

14 t*. North to Quilfoid .'012 



18 Stevens and Roberts to ] 

Guildford • . • 13 

19 S. Walters to Guilford . 12 



23 M. Stevenson to Guilford 12 

24 Thos. Taplin to GuUdford 12 



Searching for putative 

fathers • * • 1 10 

*1 Prisoner tiken to borse- 

mong^-lane • . 1 10 

2 Taken to Guilford . 10 

J. Smith to Guilford . 10 





d. 
6 




£10 12 6 


£ t. 

10 12 

6 15 

16 1 




:33 8 


6 





Bspenses to the Public • 

Expenses to Individuals • 
Constables' Bill for the year 

Total for theyear ending Oct 1| 1836 £33 8 

In parishes where two or more police are stationed, their residences 
shoula be double, similar to the houses occupied by the horse patrol round 
London, to which should be attached a strong room# in lieti of the present 
ruined houses, and so constructed as to prevent those within from naving 
any communication with those outside; and so diyided as to allow of 
keeping male and female prisoners apart, and, when necessary, prisoners 
under the same charge. I have felt the want of this (almost necessary) 



* These sisiste the psiisbffCk^bhaiBWfit taking ether augiitiates. 
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convenience, for when it is requisite to remand a prisoner to the round- 
house till the wanting link in the evidence against him can be got, or his 
associates in crime arrested ; his companions without being in fiUl com- 
munication with him* he may thus put them in possession of what is want- 
ing in his case, may warn his companions in guilt to keep out of the way, 
or tamper with the wanting witness ; and money is always forthcoming 
from those associations amongst depredators to assist the detected, and 
often set the law at defiance. That these associations do exist to a veiy 
great extent I could prove beyond a doubt. I will state a case in point :— 
A few weeks since, Jasper Smith, a labourer, and out of work, was com* 
mitted by another magistrate and myself for an offence under the game- 
laws ; the fine and expenses amounted to 5/. 8«., and although his convio 
tion took place six miles from his residence, the money was paid in half an 
hour, having been collected in beer-shops in this parish. 

It has attracted the notice of magistrates who usually attend assizes and 
quarter-sessions, that the worst characters (known by them to be without 
means) are always defended by attorney and counsel ; and as the indivi- 
duals of that profession do not m general advise or plead without fees, from 
whence does the money come ? From the associations I 

With an efficient police, the more frequent detection of criminals would 
soon teach these societies that the law was too strone for their means. 

The beer-shops, too, would be obliged to reform themselves ; from their 
being under proper inspection, they could no longer remain the emporiums 
of stolen property, for if they did, discovetv and conviction would in most 
cases take place. The bad character would forsake them, and the higgler 
would be deprived of the impunity with which he now receives and conveys 
stolen property, as the suspicious ones would soon be known to the police, 
and detection follow. 

[ Great relief would also be given to individuals, particularly the poorer 
class, in obtaining justice, as it would relieve them of constables* fees, 3s, 
out of 7s. or 8^. 

Another great advantage to be derived from a general police would be get- 
ting rid of that useless delay which too often ulows the worst of criminals 
to escape ; because a constable, in the execution of his duty, has crossed a 
highway, or some less defined boundary of a division or county, he must 
travel perhaps six or seven miles out of his way to get the warrant backed 
by a magistrate of the county, who, not being in possession of any of the 

Particulars of the charge or information, goes through the form of putting 
is signature on the back as a matter of course, and the culprit has that 
time to escape. Last year au information was laid before me late in the 
evening against Mark Stevenson, for robbing in a dwelling-house : the coti<* 
stable traced him that night to Egham (a distance of nine mUes), and there 
got information that he had been seen at Staines, at which place he found 
him at a public-house : as soon as the constable entered the tap-room« 
Stevenson said to the constable, " You are no constable here ; you are out 
of your county : and touch me if you dare ;** when Stevenson attempted to 
make his escape, but having my orders to take him wheresoever he found 
him, the prisoner was handcuffed, but the constable was obliged to go 
four miles further to have the warrant made legal by being backed. I can 
state another case in which the delay caused by the constable being obliged 
to get a search-warrant backed allowed three felons to escape ; for, al-> 
though one, upon l>eing taken, immediately acknowledged that he was 
guilty, and gave the names of his accomplices, and stated where the stolen 
property was at the time, it being necessary to remand him to the round- 
house, where he had uninterrupt^ communication with those outside, no 
doubt a hint was given to his accomplices, who, not being obliged to find 
a magistrate to back the stolen property, took advantage of the *' law's 
delay,** and escaped with the whole of the property, leaving the constable 
to seareh an empty house on his return. 
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With respect to the police generally enforcing the laws, there are some 
elaiwes in various Acts which have become quite a dead letter. 

This is particularly the case with respect to a clause in that most valu- 
able Act to rural parishes, " The Highway Act," which has conferred on 
the public many advantages, and has relieved the landholder and farmer, 
particularly the smaller ones, from unfair— inasmuch as they were dispro- 
portionate—charges for the highways. But one clause— viz., 74— if en- 
forced, is calculated to be of the greatest benefit to every person, in clearing 
the roads of a dangerous nuisance — straying cattle, — and to the holder and 
occupier of land in particular, by saving him the expense and intolerable 
nuisance of continually having to clean out his ditches to be immediately 
trodden in again by straying cattle. 

This clause requires the surveyor to impound cattle straying on the roads, 
but as he is appointed by vote m vestry, he finds it convenient not to see 
stray cattle belonging to voters. The police would not have this feeling. 

Note.— There is another difficulty : the surveyor is required to find two 
magistrates — which is not easily done — to assess the costs and expenses, 
ifvhich may require two or three days; but should the owner demand the 
cattle before, the surveyor has nothing to guide him in his charges, and 
ifvould not be justified in making any. There are two ways of meeting this 
difficulty, either by allowing one magistrate to decide, or authorizing the 
magistrates in petty sessions once a-year to make out a list of charges for 
keeping and impounding cattle at so much per day, on which all surveyors 
of the parishes in the division should act. 



No. 10. 

Ibttkr from W. Wolrychb Whitmoke, Esq., High Sheriff of Shropshire. 
Gentlemen, Dovevy Jan. 22, 1839. 

I am anxious to address you on the important subject of a rural 
police. I have long been of opinion that our present system, if system it 
ean be called, is most defective — that whatever might, in former times, 
have been the efficacy of a police, of which the parish constable is now the 
last remnant, it is at the present time of day " quite inadequate to the pro- 
tection either of life or property, — and that, instead of repressing and pre- 
venting crime, it tends essentisdly, by its utter inefficiency, to promote it. 
I do not mean to assert that property or life are everywhere insecure, but 
that in so far as the police is concerned both are without protection ; and 
that were it not that upon the whole the people are industrious, orderly, 
and disposed to keep, and aid in keeping, rather than in breaking the law, 
or screening offenders, there is no part of the rural districts where it would 
be safe to reside, or to adventure any portion of one's property." I hope 
and believe this favourable opinion of the people of England is generally 
true ; but that places do exist where crime stalks abroad with all but im- 
punity is also but too true. Witness the incendiarism to which large dis- 
tricts are exposed ; witness the alarm which pervades the minds of men in 
other places, where what is called a bad spirit prevails ; witness the long 
unchecked career of the poacher, the robber of hen-roosts, and the per- 
petrators of those other petty thefts to which rural districts are exposed. 
These last exist in every neighbourhood ; many are well known, and exer- 
cise a species of tyranny over their poorer neighbours. It is against them, 
the weak and unprotected, their depredations are chiefly directed, and for 
such there is literally no safeguard. No neighbourhood is exempt from 
this scourge, and it really appears matter of chance whether any one may 
not be exposed to the still heavier infliction of being subject to the depre- 
dations of malefactors of a more desperate description. The (juietest 
neighbourhood is often appalled by finding a gang growing up within it 
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whose whole life is devoted to plunder, and who proceed from one degree 
of ^uilt to another, until, after a long career in crime, they commit some 
atrocious act which arouses the tardy vengeance of the law, and extraor* 
dinary efiforts are made to bring them to justice. But the e:rievance is, 
that this is not effected without extraordinary efforts. No ordinary means 
either of prevention of crime, or of bringing the daring offender to justice 
before he has completed the frightful circle of crime, exists. One aban- 
doned character of superior mental powers is often the nucleus round which 
this gang of depredators con<2:regates ; his children are initiated in crime 
from their earliest infancy, and his neighbours, particularly the younger 
part, are gradually seduced by his example and teaching into the same 
vicious courses. Poaching is not unfrequently the beginning of his career, 
and it is the more seductive, inasmuch as the sport and risk wherewith it 
is accompanied is peculiarly alluring to the young and the bold ; it, how- 
ever, soon indisposes its followers for hard labour, and gradually prepares 
and stimulates them to more desperate enterprises. There is, however, 
another class of depredators, whose proceedings still more imperatively re-> 
quire the vigilance of an active pohce : I mean the itinerant, who strolls 
about the country, often in the guise of a beggar, and vyho is ever on the 
watch for prey. This class has of late much increased in the country dis- 
tricts, owing to the improved police of large towns, and the consequent 
difficulty of carrying on their trade in their old haunts. Every year this 
evil augments, and calls loudly for some alteration in the rural police* 
without which, indeed, it will soon amount to an intolerable grievance. 

I have stated thus shortly the evil. I will now say a few words as to 
the remedy. It can obviously be found alone in a good police : the ex- 
ample of London shows what may be done by this engine. I believe the 
necessity of some change in this direction is becoming a general opinion 
and must ultimately lead to the estabHshment of a new police of some de« 
scription or other. Under these circumstances, it is of great importance to 
consider what should be its character, how appointed, and how controlled. 
It is but too probable an attempt will be made to have this force appointed 
and directed by the magistrates. Great as my respect is for this body, I 
am far from being of opinion this would be a desirable arrangement ; but 
that, on the contrary, to derive the greatest advantage from it, it should be 
under the control of officers quite independent of the magistrates ; that the 
police of the country should be one general system, under one head, — an 
extension, in fact, of the metropolitan police. My reasons for this opinion 
are, — first, that the appointment in the hands of the magistrates would, 
in a great number of instances, if not the majority, be a job ; that favourit- 
ism, party, or local politics, or an active canvass, would have much more 
weight than the efficiency of the candidate. Secondly, that there would 
be no effectual control over it : that it would be, from the first, untrained, 
and therefore ignorant; shortly become supine and careless, and but too 
probably corrupt ; its duties would be thus inefficiently performed, and great 
dissatisfaction would be in consequence felt at the additional expense thus 
thrown upon the public. There is great danger of this force becoming so 
unpopular as greatly to detract from its usefulness. At first it could not 
but be looked upon with jealousy by those whose money you take to pay 
for it ; and it would only be after a full conviction that they were repaid by 
greater security both of money and person that the public would be recon- 
ciled to the additional taxation. Now let this force be in the hands of the 
map:istracy, and you would immediately create a suspicion that its efforts 
would be directed more to the prevention of crime by which the magistrate 
and his class are injured than to its repression generally. The poacher, or 
depredator in the immediate neighbourhood of the magistrate, it would be 
thought, is watched with due attention, while the burglar, the highway 
robber, or the thief who plunders the cottage in the absence of its owners, 
will escape detection, or at least be enabled to carry on their operations at 
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a distance, with much ^eater chance of impunity. No doobt thii would 
be an exa|(^erated feeling: ; but still it is too probable there would be some 
fnround for it ; indeed it is scarcely in human nature it should be otherwise. 
The attention of the magistrate would naturally be more awakened to the 
probability of crime, in which he or his neighbours would be sufferers, 
than to that of which he neither hears nor dreams until the deed has been 
perpetrated ; and the policeman, partly to insure the favourable consider- 
ation of his patron, and partly because it is more easy to direct his attention 
to one or two classes of crime than to guard all the avenues by which it may 
assail the community, would as naturally be disposed to pay undue atten- 
tion to them. Such crimes, too, would be more probably perpetrated by a 
resident than by an itinerant, and it would be much easier to ascertain the 
luuints and watch the proceedings of one residing in his district than to 
speculate on the conduct of a stranger, who was here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. The \ery circumstance of these trampers being strangers would 
be a serious objection to a police purely local. The old hand, though a 
a tramper, ought not to be quite unknown to any part of a police force es- 
tablished on good principles, and embracing the whole country. They are 
known somewhere ; a description of them might easily be transmitted from 
one police-station to another; their progress might thus be watched, and 
their route anticipated, while the lodging-houses they usually frequent 
would be under stricter supervision on account of such information. I 
apprehend a magistrate's police would ^nerally lose in eAcieney from two 
other causes connected with the foregoing considerations ; it would not be 
in sufficient strength in point of numbers, and would not command that 
active co-operation on the part of the mass of the people, without which the 
best police force would be unable to exercise its duties with the greatest 
effiset: admit its unpopularity, arising from real or supposed inefficiency, and 
these results would follow as matter of course ; the outcry raised upon the 
subject of the increased amount of county-rate would necessarily induce 
the magistrates to restrict the number, and consequently the expense, 
within the narrowest limits, and you would have to deplore a miserable 
parsimony, which, when applied to real public service, is the worst possible 
economy. Ascertained inefficiency in the prevention or detection of crime 
would as necessarily lead to the other. The weak and unprotected run 
great risks in the prosecution of offenders, unless the law is, in its exercise 
ts well as its principles, strong enough to provide for their safety ; and you 
would find, as now, numbers of outrages against property hushed up or 
concealed because it was dangerous to give information of them, or evidence 
against the known or suspected malefactor. 

A magistrate's police would be under no constant or efflectual supervi- 
sion ; and needful as this is in towns, it is of much greater consequence in 
the country, where the force must necessarily act so much more inde- 
pendently of each other and of all authority. In this view of the case it 
becomes necessary to consider who would appoint the officers, by whom 
they would be paid, and by whom kept in order. I apprehend it would 
never do for the magistrates to appoint the privates of the police, and Go- 
vernment, or some other authority, the officers ; the clashing of such a state 
of things would be endless : if the former are to be named by the magis- 
trates, so must the latter. What would be the consequence ? the appoint- 
ment would be much sought after; there would be an active canvass, as for 
every other appointment so made ; favouritism ; the fitness of the office for 
the man, rather than of the man for the office ; the compassion felt for an 
individual in the rank of a gentleman, but with too slender means ; con- 
nexion with some magistrate of infiuence ; to say nothing of party and local 
politics, the bane of all that is good, and the origin and apology for almost 
all that is bad, in such appointments ; — ^these considerations would, in far 
the majority of cases, infiuence the election ; and you would find that the 
person on whose inteliigence» activity, and experienoe the entire woridng of 
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A larpre and complicated machine depended, would, except by mere acci- 
dent, be utterly unfit for the post. The remuneration, from the same cause 
which restricted the number of the police force, would be inadequate, and 
the control, except in gross cases of neglect or incompetency, without 
value. A good easy roan, with some show of activity, who paid due regard 
to the suggestions of the magistrates, and looked narrowly after poachers, 
would be upheld at all risks ; he might sleep over his other duties, and allow 
his time to be chiefly occupied in the pleasures of the table, or sports of the 
ileld, without a chance of having his tranquillity disturbed by any fear of 
dismissal. 

Another objection to such a police force would be, that it would be 
stationary and local, and being always employed in the same neighbour- 
hood, would gradually form connexions and habits inimical to the active 
and impartial discharge of its duties. The well-known public-house, the 
conveniently-situated beer-house, would be too much frequented, and the 
owners would willingly purchase some relaxation from police regulations by 
accommodating the policeman with gratuitous supplies of liquor, or by ab- 
staining from pressing inconvenient scores upon his attention ; thereby not 
only causing one part of his duty to be neglected, but superindaeing habits 
of intemperance, utterly at variance with the discharge of the rest. I am 
not sure that other and more flagrant instances of corruption might not 
exist, — the receiver of stolen goods, the more wealthy depredator, that is^ 
tltc originator and planner of thefts, which are intrusted for their execution 
to others, might find means to propitiate the policeman, whose habits were 
intemperate, and whose resources, compared with his expenditure, were 
small. It would, in a word, be a situation of great temptation, and would 
require the utmost vigilance to prevent abuses in those occupying it. 

There is only one other point of view in which I will consider this force, 
and that is with reference to the peace of the country : nothing, I believe, 
is more effectual in its preservation, in preventing or repressing tumultuous 
assemblies with an unlawful object, than a well-organized police, under 
proper discipline, well trained, accustomed to act in a body, known to 
and knowing the officers; it acts at the critical moment, that is, at the 
commencement of the riot, before the passions are fully inflamed, and 
before the spectators have committed themselves with the leaders of the 
riot. Such a force at Bristol would have prevented the outrage which so 
much disgraced that city ; such a force would have put down the Courtenay 
riot near Canterbury ; and have prevented the incendiarism of the first, and 
the loss of life in both. But, effectual as such a force is when so organized, 
acting singly, on the contrary, without discipline or order, or as individuals, 
it would be useless, or even worse — worse, because it would probably be 
beaten, and it would afford just that triumph which rioters want to give 
them confidence and eclat. 

From all these considerations, I am clearly of opinion a new police force 
is needed ; and that, to render it efTectual, it ought to be part and parcel 
of that established in the metropolis, and which has there been productive 
of such good effects. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, W, W. Whitmork. 

To the Constabulary Force Commissioners. 



No. 11. 

Extract of a Letter from T. P. Kenyon, Esq., Acting Magistrate in the 
County of Salop, to Woolryche Whitmore, Esq. 

That there should be a new and organized police; that that police should 
act under one superintendent ; that they should communicate with him 
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and with each other ; that they should be removeable from one localify to 
another, or be liable all to be assembled together to one spot ; upon all 
these points I think we are all agreed. But I, as a single magistrate, am 
ready to go much further. I have no wish for the patronage of a single 
policeman, and am perfectly ready to agree that Government shall name 
them all ; but I think the magistrates ought to have a negative power ; and 
I think they ought to have the power to fine, or even discharge, in the 
event of misconduct or want of attention. If the police were altogether 
and absolutely exempt from any sort of control of the magistrates, they 
would soon learn to treat that body with disrespect ; and though for a time 
they might pretend to pay attention to their suggestions, they would very 
soon consider them of little moment, and obey them or not as best suited 
their object. There is also this great difference between a rural and city 
police : in the latter the superintendent is at hand, and the magistrates 
may with ease send to him, if necessary ; in a county this is not possible, 
and two or three days may pass before such superintendent can be able to 
attend. In that case, unless the magistrate had the power upon the spur 
of the moment to give positive orders to the police, the time for action 
might have expired. I must certainly a&rree with all that you say upon 
the subject of poaching, and indeed could go even further than you seem 
to go : but upon that point I will speak when we meet. With regard to 
that odious subject, fralitics, I can only repeat what I have said in public a 
hundred times, that it ought never to be thought of in the duties of a 
magistrate; but then, I must add, neither ought it to be thought of by 
Government in the appointment of a police force ; neither should the recom- 
mendations of political partisans be taken in any one instance. I, for one, 
am ready to pledge myself not to recommend a single man. 
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